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FRANCIS EENNOCH, ESQ., 

The dear and valued friend, who, by his generous and 
genial hospitality and unfailing sympathy, contributed so 
largely (as is attested by the book itself) to render Mr. 
Hawthorne's residence in England agreeable and home- 
like, these English Notes are dedicated, with sincere 

respect and regard, by 

THE EDITOR. 
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PREFACE. 



It seems justly due to Mr. llawthome that the 
occasion of any portion of his private journals being 
brought before the Public should be made known, sioce 
they were originally designed for his own reference 
only. 

There had been a constant and an urgent demand 
for a life or memoir of Mr. Hawthorne ; yet, from the 
extreme delicacy and difficulty of the subject, the 
Editor felt obliged to refuse compliance with this de- 
mand. Moreover, Mr. Hawthorne had frequently and 
emphatically expressed the hope that no one would 
attempt to write his Biography; aad the Editor per- 
ceived that it would be impossible for any person, out- 
side of his own domestic circle, to succeed in doing it, 
on account of his extreme reserve. But it was nn- 
gracioua to do nothing, and therefore the Editor, be- 
lieving that Mr, Hawthorne himself was alone capable 
of satisfactorily answering the affectionate call for some 
sketch of his life, concluded to publish as much as pos- 
sible of his private records, and evea extracts from his 
private letters, in order to gratify the desire of hia 
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friends and of literary artists to become more intimately 
acquainted with liim, Tlie Editor lias been se¥erely 
blamed and wondered at, in some instancei, for al- 
lowing many things now published to see the ligbt; 
but it has been a matter both of conscience and 
courtesy to withhold, nothing that could be given up. 
Many of the journals were doubtless destroyed ; for 
the earliest date found in his American papers was that 
of 1835. 

The Editor has transcribed the manuscripts just as 
they were left, without making any new arrangement 
or altering any sequence — merely omitting some pas- 
sages, and being especially careliil to preserve what- 
ever could throw any light upon bis character. To 
persona on a quest for characteristics, however, each 
of his^books reveals a great many, and it is believed 
that with the aid of the Notes (both American and 
English) the Tales and Bomancea will make out a 
very complete and true picture of his individuality ; 
and the Notes are often an open sesame to the artistic 
works. 

Several thickly written pages of observations — fine 
and accurate etchings — have been omitted, sometimes 
because too personal with regard to himself or others, 
and sometimes because they were afterwards absorbed 
into one or anolher of the Romances or papers in Our 
Old Home. It seemed a piEy not to give these 
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PREFACIil. Til 

oriTinal carloona fiaah fiora hia mind, because they are 
60 carefully finished at the first stroke. Yet, as Mr. 
Hiwlhorne choie hia own way of presenting them to 
the public, it was thought better not to exhibit what he 
himself withheld. Besides, to any other than a fellow- 
artist they might seem mere repetitions. 

It ia very earnestly hoped that these volumes of 
notes — American, English, and presently Italian — wilt 
dispel an often expressisd opinion that Mr, Hawthorne 
was gloomy and morbid. He had the inevitable pen- 
siveness and gravify of a pereon who possessed what a 
friend of his called " the awful power of insight " ; but 
his mood was always cheerful and equal, and his mind 
peculiarly healthful, and the airy splendor of his wit 
and humor was the light of hia home. He saw too 
far to be despondent, though his vivid sympathies and 
shaping imagination often made him sad in behalf of 
others. He also perceived morjiidaess, wherever it 
existed, instantly, as if by the illumination of hia own 
steady cheer ; and he had the plastic power of putting 
himself into each person's situation, and of looking from 
every point of view, which made his charity most com- 
prehensive. From this cause he necessarily attracted 
confidences, and became confessor to very many sinning 
and suffering souls, to whom he gave tender sympathy 
and help, while resigning judgment to the Omniscient 
and All-wise. 
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Throughout hie journals, it will he seen tbat Mr, 
Hawthorne is entertaining, and not asierting, opinions 
and ideas. He questions, doabta, and reflects with his 
pen, and, as it were, instructs himself. So that these 
Note-Books should be read, not as definitive conclusiona 
of his mind, but merely as passing impressions often. 
Whatever conclusions he arrived at are condensed in 
the works ^ven to the world by his own hand, in 
which will never be found a careless word. He was 
BO extremely scrupulous about the value and effect of 
every expression that the Editor has felt great com- 
punction in allowing a single sentence to he printed 
unrevised by himself; but, with the consideration of 
the above remarks always kepi in mind, these volumes 
are intrusted to the generou'* interpretation of the 
reader. If any one musf be harshly criticised, it ought 
certainly to be the Editor, 

When a person breaks in, unannounced, upon the 

moming hours of an arti-it, and finds him not in full 

dress, the intruder, and not the surprised artist, is doubt-, 

less at fault. 

S. H. 

I, April, 1870. 
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PASSAGES 



HAWTHOME'8 EHGLISII NOTE-BOOKS. 



LiVEKPOOLj August ith, 1853, — A month lack- 
ing two days since we left America, — a fortnight and 
Bome odd days since we arrived in England. I began 
my services, such as they are, on Monday last, August 
1st, and here I sit in my private room at the Consulate, 
while the Vice-Consul and clerk are carrying on affairs 
in the outer office. 

The pleasanlest incident of the momiug is when Mr. 
Pearce (the Vice-Consul) makes his appearance with 
the account-books, containing the receipts and expendi- 
tures of tiie pi-eceding day, and deposits on my desk a 
little rouleau of the Queen's coin, wrapped up in a piece 
of paper. This morning there were eight sovereigns, 
four half-crowns, and a shilling, — a pretty fair day's 
work, though not more than the average ought,to be. 
This forenoon, thus far, I have had two calls, not of 
business, — one from an American captain and his son, 
another from Mr. H B , whom I met in Amer- 
ica, and who has showed us great attention here. He 
has arranged for us to go to the theatre with some of 
his family this evening. 
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2 ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS. [1S53. 

Since I have been ia Liverpool we have hardly had 
a day, until yesterday, without more or less of rain, and 
so cold and shivery that life was miserable. I am not 
warm enough even now, but am gradually getting ac- 
climated in that I'espect. 

Just now I have been fooled out of half a crown by 
a young woman, who represents herself as an Ameri- 
can and destitute, having come over to see an uncle 
whom she found dead, and she h^ no means of getting 
back again. Her accent is not that of an American, 
and her appearance is not parlicularly prepossessing, 
though not decidedly otherwise. She is decently 
dressed and modest in deportment, but I do not quite 
trust her face. She has been separated from her hus- 
band, as 1 understand hei', by course of law, has had 
two children, both now dead. "Wliat she wants is to 
get back to America, and perhaps airangements may 
be made with some shipmaster to fake her as steward- 
ess or in some subordmate capacity. My judgment, 
on the whole, is that she is an English woman, mariied 
to and separated from an American husband, — of no 
very decided virtue. I might as well have kept my 
half-crown, and jet I might have bestowed it worse. 
She is very decent in manner, cheerful, at least not 
despondent. 

At two o'clock I went over (o the Royal Rock Hotel, 
about fifteen or twenty minutes' steaming from this side 
of the river. We are going there on Saturday to re- 
side for a while. Eeturning, I found that Mr. B., from 
the American Chamber of Commerce, had called to ar- 
range the time and place of a visit to the Consul from 
a, delegation of that body. Settled for to-morrow at 
quarter past one at Mr. Blodgett's. 
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1853.] LIVEEPOOL. 3 

August 5th. — An invitation this momTn<; from tlie 
Mayor to dine at the Town Hall oa Friday next. 
Heaven Itnows I had ratlier dine at the humblest inn in 
the city, inasmuch as a speech will doubtless be expect- 
ed from me. However, things must be as they may. 

At quarter past one I was duly on liand at Mr. 
EJodgett'fi lo receive the deputation from the Chamber 
of Commerce. They arrived pretty seasonably, in two 
or three carriages, and were ushered into the drawing- 
room, — seven or eight gentlemen, some of whom I had 
met before. Hereupon ensued a speech fmm Mr. B., 
the Chairman of the delegation, short and sweet, allud- 
ing lo my literary reputation and other laudatory mat- 
ters, and occupying only a minute or two. The speaker 
was rather embarrassed, which encouraged me a little, 
and yet I felt more diffidence on this occasion than in 
my effort at Mr. Crittenden's iunch, where, indeed, I . 
was perfectly self- possessed. But here, there being less 
formality, and more of a conversational character in 
what was said, my usuaJ diffidence could not so well 
be kept in abeyance. However, I did not break down 
to an intolerable extent, and, winding up my eloquence 
as briefly as possible, we had a social talk. Their whole 
stay could not have been much more than a quarter of 
an hour. 

A call, this morning, at the Consulate, from Dr. Bow- 
ring, who is British minister, or something of the kind, 
in Ciiina, and now absent on a twelvemonth's leave. 
The Doctor is a bi-isk persofl, with the address of a man 
of the world, — free, quick to smile, and of agreeable 
manners. He has a good face, rather American than 
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4 ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS. [l853. 

English in aspect, and does not look much above fifty, 
though he says he is between sixty and seventy. I 
Ehoiild lake him rather for an active lawyer or a man 
of business than for a scholar and a literary man. Ila 
talked in a lively way for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
then took his leave, ofiering me any service in his power 
in London, — as, for instance, to introduce me to tha 
AlhenEBum Club. 

August 8tk. — Day before yesterday! escorted my 
family to Eock Ferry, two miles either up or down the 
Mersey (and I really don't know which) by steamGr, 
which runs every half-hour. There are steamers going 
continually to Birkenhead and other landings, and al- 
most always a great many passengers on the transit. 
At this time the boat was crowded so as lo afford 
scanty standing-room ; it being Saturday, and therefore 
a kind of gala-day. I think I have never seen a popu- 
lace before coming to England ; but this crowd afforded 
a specimen of one, both male and female. Tiie women 
■were the most remarkable ; though they seemed not dis- 
reputable, there was in Ihem a coarseness, a freedom, 
an — I don't know what, that was purely English. In 
fact, men and women here do things (hat would at least 
make them ridiculous in America. Tliey are not afraid 
to enjoy themselves in their own way, and have no pseu- 
do-gentility to support. Some girls danced upon the 
crowded deck, to the miserable muoic of a little frag- 
ment of a band which goes up and down the river on 
each trip of the boat. Just before the termination of 
the voyage a man goo's round with a bugle turned up- 
wards to receive the eleemosynary pence and halfpence 
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1853.] LIVERPOOL. 5 

of ihe passengers, I gave one of them, the other clay, 
a silver foiirpence, whicli fell into the vitala of the in- 
strument, and compelled the man to take it to pieces. 

At Rock Ferry there was a great throng, foi'ming a 
scene not unlike one of our muster-days or a Fourth of 
a re rs, and 

00 charity 

es Ad there 

w P owls on 

w re d lildren, 

infants, ridjn„ on ) I y w le (heir 

mothers walked alongside to prevent a fall. Yester- 
daj', while we were at dinner, Mr. B. came in his car- 
riage to lake us to bia residence, Poulton Ilall. He 
had invited us to dine ; but I misunderstood him, and 
thougiit he only intended to give us a drive. . Poulton 
Hall is about three miles from Kock Ferry, the road 
passing through some pleasant rural scenery, and one 
or two villages, with honses standing close together, and 
old stone or brick collages, with thatched roofs, and 
now and then a better mansion, apart among trees. We 
passed an old church, with a tower and spire, and, 
half-way up, t h of ivv dirk "reen and =orae yel- 
low wall-flowe w 
ces of the St J B 
formerly quit ni 
that it had fal m 
it used to fii m T 
old church an to "^ E 
knd better t t N 
from it was th R to g" 
trees ; and there lives the Rector, enjoying a thousand 
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6 ENGLISH HOTE-BOOKS. [1853 

pounds a year and his nothing-to-do, while a curate per- 
forms the real duty on a stipend of eighty pounds. 

We passed through a considerable extent of pi'ivate 
road, and finally drove over a lawn, studded with trees 
and closely shaven, till we reached the door of Poulton 
Hall. Part of the mansion is three or four hundred years 
old ; another portion is about a hundred and fifty, and 
atill another has been built during the present genera- 
tion. The bouse is two stories high, with a sort of bee- 
tle-browed roof in front It is not very striking, and 
does not look older than many wooden houses which I 
have seen in America. There is a curious stately stair- 
case, with a twisted balustrade much like that of the 
old Province House in Boston. The drawing-room is a 
handsome modem aparttnent, being beautifully painted 
and gilded and paper-hung, with a white marble fire- 
place and rich furniture, so that the impression is that 
of newness, not of age. It is the same with the dining- 
room, and all the rest of the interior so far as I saw it. 

Mr. B. did not inherit this old hall, nor, indeed, is he 
the owner, but only the tenant of it. He is a mer- 
chant of Liverpool, a bachelor, with two sisters residing 
with hira. In the entrance hall, there was a stuffed fox 
with glass eyes, whieli I never should have doubted to 
be an actual live fox except for his keeping so quiet ; 
also some grouse and other game. Mr. B. seems to be 
a sportsman, and is setting out this week on an excur- 
Bion to Scotland, moor-fowl shooting. 

While the family and two or three guests went to 
dinner, we walked out to see the place. The gardener, 
an Irishman, showed us tbrough the garden, which is 
large and well cared for. They certainly get every- 
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1853.] LIVERPOOL. 7 

(hmif from nature which she can posiibly be perfluaded 
to give them, liere iti England, There were peaches 
and pears growing against the hijsh brick southern 
wallr', — the trunk and branches of the trees being 
epread out perfectly flat agaiuat the wall, veiy much 
like ihe skin of a dead animal nailed up to dry, and not 
a single branch protruding. Figs were growing in the 
same way. The brick wall, very probably, was heated 
within, by means of pipes, in order to re-enforco the in- 
sufficient heat of the sun. It seems as if there must be 
something unreal and unsatisfactory io fruit that owes 
its existence to such artificial methods. Squashes were 
growing under glass, poor things! There were im- 
mensely krge gooseberries in the garden ; and in this 
parlicular berry, the English, I believe, have decidedly 
the advantage over ourselves. The raspberries, too, 
were large and gooiJ. I espied one gigantic hog-weed 
in the garden ; and, really, my heart warmed to it, being 
strongly reminded of the principal product of my own 
garden at Concord. After viewing the garden suffi- 
ciently, the gardener led us to other parts of the estate, 
and we had glimpses of a delightful valley, its sides 
shady with beautiful trees, and a rich, grassy meadow 
at the bottnm. By means of a steam-engine and sub- 
terranean pipes and hydranfs, the liquid manure from 
thp barn-yard is distributed wherever it is wanted over 
the estate, being spouled in rich showers from tha hy- 
drants. Under this influence, the meadow at the bot- 
tom of the valley had already been made to produce 
three crops of grasi daring the present season, and 
would produce another. 
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[ NOTE-BOOKS. [1853. 

The lawn around Poulion Hall, like thousands of 
otlier lawns in England, is very beautiful, but re- 
quires great care to keep it so, being shorn every three 
or four days. No other country will ever have (his 
charm, nor the charm of lovely verdure, which almost 
makes wp for the absence of sunshine. Without the 
constant rain and shadow which strikes us as so dismal, 
these lawns would he as brown as an autnmn leaf. I 
have not, thus far, found any such magnififient trees as 
I expected, Mr. B. told me that three oaks, standing 
in a row on his lawn, were the largest in the county. 
They were very good trees, to be sure, and perhaps 
four feet in diameter near the ground, but with no very 
noble spread of foliage. In Concord there are, if not 
oakfi, yet certainly elms, a great deal more stately and 
beautifuk But, on the whole, this lawn, and the old 
Hal! in the midst of it, went a good way towards real- 
izing gome of my fancies of English hfe. 

By and hy a footman, looking very quaint and queer 
in his livery coat, drab breeches, and white stockings, 
came to invite me to the table, where I found Mr. B. 
and his sisters and guests sitting at the fruit and wine. 
There were port, sherry, madeira, and one bottle of 
claret, all veiy good ; but they take here much heavier 
wines than we drink now in America. After a tolerably 
long session we went to the tea-room, where I drank 
some coffee, and at about the edge of dusk the carriage 
ijrew itp to the door to take us home. Mr. E. and his 
sisters have shown us genuine kindness, and they gave 
U3 a hearty invitation to come and ramble over the 
house whenever we pleased, during their absence in 
Scotland. They say that there are many legends and 
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ghost-stories connected witli the house ; and there is an 
attic chamber, with a skylight, which is called the Mar- 
tyr's chamher, from the fact of its having, in old times, 
been tenanted by a lady, who was imprisoned there, and 
persecuted to death for her religion. There is an old 
black-lelter library, but the room containing it is shut, 
bari-ed, and padlocked, — the owner of the house refus- 
ing to let it be opened, lest some of the books sliould be 
stolen. Meanwhile the rats are devouring them, and 
the damps destroying them. 

August 9(^. — A pretty comfortable day, as to 
■warmth, and I believe there is sunshine overhead ; but 
a sea-cloud, composed of fog and coal-smoke, envelops 
Liverpool. At Rock Ferry, when I left it at half past 
nine, there was promise of a cheerful day. A good 
many gentlemen (or, rather, lespeclable business people) 
came in the boat, and it is not unpleasant, on these fine 
mornings, to take the breezy atmosphere of the river, 
The huge steamer Great Britain, bound for Australia, 
lies right off the Hock Ferry landing; and at a little 
distance are two old hulks of ships of war, dismantled, 
roofed over, and anchored in the river, foi-merly for 
quarantine purposes, but now used chiefly or solely as 
homes for old seamen, whose light labor it is to take 
care of these condemned ships. Tliere are a great many 
steamers plying up and down the river lo various, land- 
ing's in the \icinity; and a good many sJeam-tugs; also, 
many boats, most of which htve dark-red or tan-colorecl 
sails, being oiled to resist the wet ; also, here and there, 
A yacht or pleasure-boat, and a few ships riding stately, 
at their anchors, probably on the point of sailing. The 
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10 ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS. L'8f'>'- 

river, however, is by no means crowded; bewuse the 
immense multitiide of ships are ensconced in the docks, 
where their masts make an intricate forest for miles up 
and down the Liverpool shore. The small black 
steamers, whizzing industriously along, many of them 
crowded wilh passengers, makeup the chief life of tbe 
scene. The Mersey has the color of a mud-puddle, and 
no atmospheric effect, as far aa I have seen, ever ^ves 
it a more agreeable tinge. 

Visitors to-day, thus far, have been H. A. E., with 
■whom I have arranged to dine with ns at Eock Ferry, 
and then he is to take us on board the -Great Britain, of 
which his father is owner (in great pan). Secondly, 
Monsieur H., the French Consul, who can speali hardly 
any English,- and who was more powerfully scented 
with cigai'-smoke than any man I ever encountered ; a 
polite, gray-haired, red-nosed gentleman, very courteous 
and formal. Heaven keep him fi-om me ! 

At one o'clock, or thereabouts, I walked-inlo the 
dty, down through Lord Sti-eet, Church Street, and 
back to the Consulate through various untraceable 
crookednesses. Coming to Chapel Street, I crossed 
the graveyard of the old Church of St. Nicholas. This 
is, I suppose, the oldest sacred site in Liverpool, a 
church iiaving stood here ever since the Conquest, 
though, probably, there is little or nothing of the old 
edifice in the present one, either (he whole of the 
edifice or else the steeple, being thereto shaken by a 
chime of bells, — or perhaps both, at different times, ~ 
has tumbled down ; but the present church is wliat we 
Americans should call venerable. When the first 
church was built, and long afterwards, it must have 
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Ktood on the grasiy verqe of the Mersey ; hut now there 
are pavemenls and warehouses, and the thronged 
Prince's and George's Doek?, between it and the 
river ; and all around it is the vei'y busiest bustle 
of commerce, rumbling wheels, hurrying men, porter- 
shops, everything that pertains to the grossest and most 
practical life. And, notwithstanding, there is Ihe broad 
churchyard extending on three sides of it, just as it 
used to be a thousand yeai-s ago. It is absolutely paved 
from border to border with flat tombstones, on a level 
with the soil and with each other, so that it is one floor 
of atone over the whole "tpace, with grass here and there 
sprouting between the crevices. All these stones, no 
doubt, formerly had inscriptions ; but as many people 
continually pass, in various directions, across the church- 
yard, and as the tombstones are not of a very hard 
material, the records on many of them are effaced. I 
saw none very old. A quarter of a century is sufli- 
cient to obliterate the letters, and make all smooth, 
where the direct pathway from gate to gale lies over 
the stones. The climate and casual footsteps rub out 
any inscription in less than a hundred years. Some of 
the monuments are cracked. On many is merely cut 
"The burial place of" so and so; on others there is a 
long list of half-readable names ; on some few a lau- 
datory epitaph, out of which, however, it were far too 
tedious to pick the meaning. But it really is iclerest- 
ing and suggestive to think of this old church, first 
built when Liverpool was a small village, and remain- 
ing, with its successive dead of ten centuries around if, 
now that the greatest commercial city in the world has 
its busiest centre there. I suppose people still con- 
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12 ENGLISH UOTE-BOOKS. [1853. 

tinne to be buried in the cemetery. The greatest np- 
Loldera of burials in cities are those whose progenitors 
have been deposited around or within the cily churches. 
If this spacious churchyard stood in a similar position 
in one of our American cities, I rather suspect that long 
ere now it wo«M have run the risk of being laid out in 
building-lots, and covered with warehouses ; even if the 
church itself escaped, — but it would not escape longer 
than till its disrepair afforded excuse for tearing it down. 
And why should it, when its purposes might be better 
served in another spot? 

We went on board the Great Britain before din- 
ner, between five and six o'clock, — a great struct- 
ure, as to convenient arrangement and adaptation, 
but giving me a strong impression of the tedium and 
misery of the long voyage to Australia. By way of 
amusement, she takes over fifty pounds' worth of play- 
ing-cards, at two shillings per pack, for the use of pas- 
sengers ; also, a small, well-selected library. After a 
considerable time spent on board, we returned to the 
hotel and dined, and Mr. B. took bis leave at nine 

August lOl/i. — I left Rock Ferry for the city at 
half past nine. In the boat which arrived thence, there 
were several men and women with baskets on their 
heads, for this is a favorite way of carrying burdens ; 
and they trudge onward beneath them, without any 
apparent fear of an overturn, and seldom putting up a 
hand to steady them. One woman, this morning, had a 
heavy load of crockery ; annlher, an immense basket 
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of tarnips, freshly gathered, that seemed to me as much 
as a man could well carry on his> haclf. Tliese must be 
a sflff-necked people. The women step sturdily and 
freely, and with not ungraceful strength. The trip 
over to town waa pleasant, it being a fair morning, only 
with a low-hanging fog. Had it been in America, I 
should have anticipated a day of burning heat. 

Visitors this morning. Mr. Ogden of Chicago, or 
somewhere in the Western States, who aj-rived in Eng- 
land a fortnight ago, and who called on me at that time. 
He has since been in Scotland, and is now going to 
London and the Continent ; secondly, the Captain of 
the Collins's steamer Pacific, which sails to-day ; thirdly, 
an American shipmaster, who complained that he had 
never, in his heretofore voyages, been able to get sight 
of the American Consul. 

Mr, Pearce's customary matutinal visit was unusually 
agreeable to-day, inasmuch as he laid on my desk nine- 
teen golden sovereigns and thirteen shillings. It being 
the day of the steamer's departure, an uniisual number 
of invoice certificates had been required, — my signa- 
ture to each of which brings me two dollars. 
. The autograph of a living author has seldom been so 
much in request at so respectable a price. Colonel 
Crittenden told me that he had received aa much as 
fifty pounds on a single day. Heaven prosper the trade 
between America and Liverpool ! 

August lUh. — Many scenes which I should have 
liked to record have occurred ; but the pressure of busi- 
ness has prevented me from recording thera from day 
today. 
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On Thursday I went, on invifation from Mr. B., to 
the prodigious steamer Great Britain, down the liarbor, 
and some miles into the sea, to escort her off a little 
way on her YOyage to Australia. There is an immense 
enthusiasm among the English people about this ship, 
on account of its being the largest in the world. The 
ehorea were lined with people to see her sail, and there 
were innumerable small steamers, crowded with men, 
all the way out into the ocean. Nothing seems to 
touch the English nearer than this question of nautical 
superiority ; and if we wish to hit tiiem to the quick, 
we must hit them there. 

On Friday, at 7 p. m., I went to dine with the 
Mayor. It was a dinner given to the Judges and the 
Grand Jury The Judge= of England, during the time 
of bolding an As ize are the persons first in rank in 
the kmgdom They lake precedence of everybody 
else, — of the highest mditary oflieers, of the Lord 
Lieulenanto, of the Archbishops, — of the Prince of 
Wales, — of aU except the Sovereign, whose authority 
and dignity thej represent In case of a royal dinner, 
the Judge would leai! the Queen to the table. 

The dinner was at the Town Hall, and the rooms 
and the whole affair were all in the most splendid Blyle. 
'Nothing struck me more than the footmen in (he city 
livery. Tliey really looked more magnifieenf in theit 
gold lace and breeches and white silk plockinga than 
any officers of state. The rooms were beautifu! ; gor- 
geously painted and gilded, gorgeously lighted, gor- 
geously hung wilh painlingi, — the plate was gorgeous, 
and the dinner gorgeous in the English fashion. 

After the removal of the cloth the Mayor gave vari- 
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ous toasts, prefacing each with some remarks, — the 
first, of course, the Sovei-eign, after wliieh " God save 
the Queen" was sung, Ihe company standing up and 
joining in the chorus, their ample faces glowing wiih 
wine, enthusiasm, and loyalty. Afterwards the Bar, and 
various other dignities and institutions, were toasted ; 
and by and by ciime tlie taast to the United Slates, and 
to me, as their Eepresentative. Hereupon either " Hail 
Columbia " or " Yanliee Doodle," or some other of our 
national tunes (but Heaven knows which), was played ; 
and at the conclusion, being at bay, and with no alter- 
native, I got upon my legs, and made a response. They 
received me and listened to niy nonsense with a good 
deal of rapping, and my speech seemed to give great 
satisfaction ; my chief difficulty being in not knowing 
how to pitch my voice (o the size of the room. As for 
the matter, it is not of the slightest consequence. Any- 
body may make an after-dinner speech who will be 
content to talk onward without saying anything. My 
speecji was not more than two or three inches long; 
and,' considering that I did not know a soul there, ex- 
cept the Mayor himself, and that I am wholly unprac- 
tised in all sorts of oratory, and that I had nothing to 
say, it was quite successful, I hardly thought it was in 
me, but, being once started, I felt no embarrassment, 
and went through it as coolly as if I were going lo be 
hanged. 

Yesterday, after dinner, I took a walk with my family. 
We went through by-ways and private roads, and saw 
more of rural England, with its hedge-rows, its grassy 
fields, and its whitewashed old stone cottages, than we 
have before seen since- our arrival. 
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August 201//. — This being Satui-day, there early com- 
menced a throng of visilants to Rock Ferry. The hoat 
in which I came over brought from ihe city a multilude 
of factory -people. They had bands of music, and ban- 
ners inscribed with the names of the mills they belong 
to, and other de\ icea ; pale-looking people, but not look- 
ing exactly as if they were undeifed. They are brought 
on reduced terras by the railways and steamers, and 
come from great distances in tl:e interior. The=e, I 
believe, were from Prealon. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of observing how they amuse themselves 
durmg these excursions. 

At the dock, the other day, the steamer aiTived from 
Rock Ferry with a countless multitude of little girls, in 
coarse blue gowns, who, as they landed, foi-med in proces- 
sion, and walked up the dock. These girls had been 
taken from ihe work-houses and educated at a chaiity 
school, and would by and by be apprenticed as sen ants. 
I should not have conceived it possible that so many 
children could have been collected together, without a 
single trace of beauty or scai-cciy of intelligence in so 
much as one' indi\idual; such me^n, cnarse, vulgar 
features and figures betraying unmistakably a low 
origin, and ignorant and brutal parents. They did not 
appear wicked, but only stupid, animal, and soulless. 
It mu=t i-equire many generations of better life to wake 
the soul in them. All America could not show the 
like. 

August 22rf. — A Captain Auld, an American, having 
died here yesterday, I went with my clerk and an 
American shipmaster to lake the inventory of hia 
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effects. His board! ng-liouse was in a mean street, an 
old, dingy house, with narrow entrance, — the class of 
boai'ding-house frequented by mates of vessels, and in- 
ferior to those generally patronized by masters. A fat 
elderly landlady, of respectable and honest aspect, and 
her daughter, a pleasing young woman enough, received 
us, and ushered ua into the deceased's bedchamber. It 
was a dusky back room, plastered and painted yellow ; 
its one window looking into the very narrowest of hack 
yards or courts, and out oa a confused multitude of back 
buildings, appertaining to other houses, most of' them 
old, with rude chimneys of wash-rooms and kitchens, 
the bricks of wdnch seemed half loose. 
. The chattels of the dead man were contained in two 
trunks, a chest, a sail-cloth bag, and a barrel, and con- 
siste'd of clothing, suggesting a thickset, middle-sized 
man ; papers relative to ships and bu.'iness, a spyglass, 
a loaded iron pistol, some books of navigation, some 
charts, several great pieces of tobacco, and a few cigars ; 
some little plaster images, that he had probably bought 
for his children, a cotton umbrella, and other trumpery 
of no great value. In one of the trunks we found about 
twenty pounds' worth of English and Amevicaa gold 
and silver, and some notes of hand, due in America. 
Of all these things the clerk made an inventory ; afier 
which we took possession of the money and affixed the 
consular seal to the trunks, bag, and chest 

While this was going on, we heard a greit n)i e of 
men quarrelling in an adjoining court; -md iltogethei 
it seemed a squalid and ugly place to live jn and a 
most undesirable one to die in. At the conclu ion of 
onr labors, the young woman asked us if we would not 
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go into another chamber, and look at the corpse, and 
appeared to think that we should be rather glad than 
otherwise of the privilege. Bui, never having seen the 
man during his lifetime, I dedined to commeiice his ac- 
quaiutance now. 

His bills for board and nursing amount to about the 
sum which we foucd in his trunk ; his funeral expenses 
will be ten pounds more ; the surgeon has sent in a bill 
of eight pounds, odd shillings; and the account of another 
medical man is still to be rendered. As bis executor, I 
shall pay his landlady and nurse ; and for the rest of the 
expenses, a subscription must be made (according to the 
custom in such cases) among the shipmasters, headed 
by myseif. The funeral pomp will consist of a hearse, 
one coach, four men, with crape hat-banda, and a few 
other items, together with a grave at five pounds, over 
which his friends will be enlitled to place a stone, if 
they choose to do so, within twelve months. 

As we left the house, we looked into the dark and 
squalid dining-room, where a lunch of cold meat was set 
out; but having no associations with the house except 
through this one dead man, it seemed as if hia presence 
and attributes pervaded it wholly. He appears lo have 
been a man of reprehensible Labils, though well ad- 
vanced in years, I ought not to forget a brandy-flask 
(empty) among his other efFecls. The landlady and 
daughter made a good impression on me, aa honest and 
respectable persons. 

August 24/A. — Yesterday, in the forenoon, I receivea 
a note, and shortly afterwards a call at the Consulate 
from Miss H , whom I apprehend to be a lady of lit- 
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erary tendencies. She said that Misa L. had promised 
lier an inlroduction, but that, happening lo pass through 
Liverpool, she had snatched the opportunity to make 
my acqiiainfance. She seems to be a mature lady, 
rather plain, but wilh an honest and intelligent faye. 
It was rather a singular freedom, methinks, to come 
down upon a perfect stranger in this way, — to sit with 
him in his private office an hour or two, and then walk 
about the streets with him, as she did ; for I did the 
honors of Liverpool, and showed her the public build- 
ings. Her talk was sensible, but not particularly bril- 
liant nor interesting ; a good, solid personage, physically 
and intellectually. She is an English woman. 

In the afternoon, at three o'clock, I attended the fune- 
ral of Captain Auld. Being ushered into the dining- 
room of his boarding-house, I found brandy, gin, and 
wine set out on a tray, together with some little spioe- 
eakes. By and by came in a woman, who asked if I 
were going to the funeral ; and then proceeded to put a 
mourning band on my hat, — a black-silk band, covering 
the whole hat, and streaming nearly a yard behind. 
After waiting the better part of an hour, nobody else 
appeared, although several shipmasters had promised to 
attend. Hereupon, the undertaker was ansious to set 
forth; but the landlady, who was arrayed in shining 
black silk, thought it a shame that the poor man should 
be buried whh such small attendance. So we waited a 
little longer, during which interval I heard the land- 
lady's daughter sobbing and wailing in the entry; and 
but for this tender-heartedness there would have been 
no tears at all. Finally we set forth, — the undertaker, 
a friend of his, and a young man, perhaps the landlady's 
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son, and myself, in the black-plumed coach, and the 
landlady, her daughter, and a female friend, in tlie coach 
behind. Prerious to this, however, everybody had 
taken some wine or Spirits; for it seemed to be consid- 
ered disrespectful not to do so. 

Before ua went the plumed hearse, a stalely affair, 
with a bas-relief of funereal figures upon its sides. We 
proceeded quite across the cily to the Necropolis, where 
the coflia was carried iolo a chapel, in which we found 
already another coffin, and another set of mourners, 
awaiting the clergyman. Anon he appeared, — astern, 
broad-framed, large, and bald-headed man, in a black- 
eilk gown. He mounted his desk, and read the service 
in quite a feeble and unimpressive way, though with no 
lack of solemnity. This done, our four beai'ers look up 
the coffin, and carried it out of the chapel ; but, descend- 
ing the steps, and, perhaps, having taken a liille loo 
much brandy, one of them stumbled, and down came the 
coffin,- — rot quite to . the ground, however; for they 
grappled with it, and contrived,' with a great struggle, 
to prevent the misadventure. But I really expected to 
see poor Captain Auld burst forth among us in his 
grave-elolhes. 

The Necropolis is quite a handsome burial-plaee, shut 
in by high walls, so overrun with shrubbery that no 
part of the brick or stone is visible. Part of the space 
within is an ornamental garden, with (lowers and green 
turf; the rest is strewn with flat gravestones, and a few 
raised monuments j ar,d straight avenues run to and fro 
between. Captain Auld's grave was dug nine feet 
deep. It is his own for twelve months ; but, if his friends 
do not choose to give him a stone, it will become a com- 
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mon grave at the end of that time ; and four or five 
more bodies may tben be piled upon his. Every one 
seemed greatly to admire the grave; tlie underlaker 
praised it, and also the dryness of its site, which he took 
credit to himself for having chosen. The grave-digger, 
too, waa very proud of its deptli, and the neatness of his 
handiwork.. The clergyman, who had marched in ad- 
vance of us from the chapel, now took hia stand at the 
head of the grave, and, lifting his hat, proceeded with 
what remained of the service, while we stood bareheaded 
around. When be came to a particular part, "ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust," the undertaker lifted a handful 
of earth, and tJirew it rattling on the coffin, — so did the 
landlady's son, and so did I. After the funeral the un- 
dertaker's friend, an elderly, coarse-looking man, looked 
round him, and remarked that " the grass had never 
grown on the parties who died in the cholera year " ; 
but at this the undertaker laughed in scorn. 

As we returned to the gate of the cemetery, the sex- 
ton met U3, and pointed to a small office, on entering 
which we found the clergyman, who was waiting for 
his burial-fees. Tliere was now a dispute between, the 
clergyman and the undertaker ; the former wishing to 
receive ihe whole amount for the gravestone, which the 
undertaker, of course, refused to pay. I explained how 
the matter stood ; on which tlie clergyman acquiesced, 
civilly enough; but it was very strange to see Ihe 
worldly, business-like way in which he entered into 
this squabble, so soon after burying poor Caplaia 
Auld. 

During our drive hack in the mourning-coach, the 
undertaker, his friend, and the landlady's soa still kept 
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descanting On the excellence of tbe grave, — " Such a 
fine grave," — " Such a nice grave," — " Such a splendid 
grave," — and, really, they seemed almost to think it 
worth while to die, for the sake of being buried there. 
They deemed it an especial pity that such a grave should 
ever become a common grave. " Why," said they to 
me, " by paying the extra price you may hare it for 
youv own grave, or for your family ! " moaning that we 
should have a right to pile ourselves over the defunct 
Captain. I wonder how the English ever attain to auy 
conception of a future existence, since ihey so overbur- 
den themselves with earth and mortality iff their ideas 
of funerals. A drive with an undertaker, in a sable- 
plumed coach! — talking about graves! — and yet he 
waa a jolly old fellow, wonderfully corpulent, with a 
BHiile breaking out easily all over his face, — although, 
once in a wliile, he looked professionally lugubrious. 



All the time the scent of that horrible mourning-coach 
8 in my nostrils, and 1 breathe nothing but a funeral 



Saturday, AugiM 27(A. — This being the gala-day of 
the manufacturing people about Liverpool, the steam- 
boats to Rock Ferry were seasonably crowded with 



large parties of both sexe* Tliey i 
with two bands of music, in uniform ; and these bands, 
befoi-e I left the Hotel, were playing, in competiiion and 
rivalry with each other in the coach-yard, loud mar- 
tial strains from shining brass instruments. A prize ia 
to be assigned to one or to the other of these bands, and 
I suppose this was a part of the competition. Mean- 
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while tlie merry-making people who thronged the court- 
yard were quaffing coffee from blue earchen mngs, 
which they brought with them, — as likewise they 
brought the coffee, and bad it made in the hotel.. 

It had poured with rain about the time of iheir ar- 
rival, notwithstanding which they did not seem dis- 
heartened ; for, of course, in this climate, it enters into 
all their calculations to be drenched through and through. 
By and by the sun shone out, and it has continued to 
shine and shade every ten minutes ever since. All 
these people were decently dressed ; the men generally 
in dark clothes, not eo smartly as Americans on a fesfal 
day, bat SO as not to be greatly different as regards di-ess. 
They were paler, smaller, leas wholesome-looking and 
less intelligent, and, I think, less noisy, than so many 
Yankees would have been. The women and girls dif- 
fered much more from what American girls and women 
would be on a plpasu re-excursion, being so shabbily 
dressed, with no kind of smarlnes=, no silks, noihing 
but cotlon gowns, I believe, and ill-looking bonnets, — 
which, however, was the only part of their attire that 
they seemed to care about guarding from the rain. As 
to their persons, they generally looked better developed 
and healihier than the men ; but there was a woful 
lack of beauty and grace, not a prelly girl among liiem, 
all coarse and vulgar. Their bodies, it seems to me, 
are apt to be very long in proportion lo their limbs, — 
in truth, this kind of make is rather charac (eristic of 
both sexes in England. The speech of the>e folks, 
in some instances, was so broad Lancashire that I 
could not well understand it. 
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A WALK TO BEBBINGTON. 

Roch Ferry, August 29(S. — Yesterday we aU took 
a walk into the country. It was a fine afternoon, with 
clouds, of course, in different parts of the sky, hut a 
clear atmosphere, bright sunshine, and altogether a 
Septemhrish feeling. The ramhle was very pleasant 
along the hedge-lined roads in which there were flowers 
blooming, and the va si ed holly certainly one of the 
most beautiful shrubs n leworll bo far as foliage goes. 
We saw one collage wh ch I s ppo e was several hun- 
dred years old. It wa of stone filled into a wooden 
frame, the black oak of h ch is visible like an ex- 
ternal skeleton ; it had a tl alche 1 roof, and was white- 
washed. We passed th -oa^ a v Hage, — Higher Beb- 
bington, I believe, — h ni row streets and mean 
houses, all of brick or stone, and not standing wide apart 
from each other as in American country villages, but con- 
joined. There was an immense almshouse in tlie midst ; 
at least, I took it to be so. In the centre of the village, 
too, we saw a moderate-sized bride house, built in imita- 
tion of a castle with a lower and turret, in which an up- 
per and an undei row of amall cannon wete mounted, — 
now green with moss There were aho battlements 
along the roof of the house, which looked as if it 
might hiie been built eighty or a hundrel jeais ago. 
In the centre of it there wis the dial of a clock hut 
the innei machmery had been leraoved ind the hands, 
hang ng listle'^sly, moved to and fio m the wind It 
was quite a no\el symbol of decay and neglett On 
the wall, close to the street, there were certain eccen- 
tric inscriptions cut into slabs of stone, but I could make 
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no sense of them. At the end of Ihe house opposite 
the turret, we peeped through the bars of an iron gate 
and beheld a liitle pnved court-yard, and at the further 
side of it a small piazza, beneath which seemed to stand 
the figure of a man. He appeared well advanced in 
J ear* and vias dressed in a blue coat and buff breeches, 
nilh 1 wl )te or straw bat on his head. Behold, too, in 
1 l.ennel beside the porch, a large dog sitting on bis 
L nd legs chained ' Also, close beside the gateway, 
anftber man seated in a kind of arbor ! All these 
were wooden imipie^ and the whole castellated, small, 
village duelling with the inscriptions and the queer 
statuary was probably the whim of some half-crazy 
per on who has now no doubt, been long asleep in 
Bebbington cburchyaid. 

The bell of the old church was ringing as we went 
along, and many respectable-Iooiing people and cleanly 
dressed children were moving towards the sound. Soon 
we reached the church, and I have seen nothing yet in 
England that so completely answered my idea of what 
such a thing was, as this old village church of Bebbington. 

It is quite a large edifice, built in the form of a cross, 
a low peaked porch in the side, over which, rudely cut 
in stone, is the dale 1300 and something. The steeple 
has ivy on it, and looks old, old, old ; so does the whole 
cbnrcb, though portions of it have been renewed, but not 
so as to impair the aspect of heavy, substantial endur- 
ance, and long, long, decay, which may go on hundreds 
of years longer before the ebureb is a ruin. TheTe it 
Ftand^, among the surrounding graves, looking just the 
same aa it did in Bloody Mary's days j just as it did in 
Cromwell's time. A bird (and perhaps many birds) 
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had ifa nest in the steeple, and flew in and out of the 
loop-holes (hat were opened into if. The stone frame- 
work of the windows looked particularly o!d. 

There were^monuments ahout the church, some lying 
flat on the ground, others elevated on low pillars, or on 
ci-oss slahs of stone, and almost all looking dark, moss- 
grown, and very antique. But on reading some of the 
inscriptions, 1 was surprised to find them very recent ; 
for, in fact, twenty years of this climate snfficee to give 
as much or more andquity of aspect, whether to grave- 
stone or edifice, than a. hundred years of our own, — so 
soon do lichens creep over the surface, so soon does it 
blacken, so soon do the edges lose their sharpness, so 
Boon does Time gnaw away the records. The only really 
old monuments (and those not very old) were two, 
standing close together, and raised on low rude arches, 
the dates on which were 168i and 1686. On one 
a crosf, was rudely cut into the stone. But (here 
may have been hundreds older than this, the records on 
whifh had been quite obliferated, and the stomas re- 
moved, and the graves dug over anew. None of the 
monuments commemorate people of rank ; on only one 
the buried person was recorded as " Gent." 

While we sat on ihe flat slabs resting ourselves, 
several little girls, healthy-looking and prettily dressed 
enough, came into the churchyard, and began to talk and 
laugh, and to skip merrily from one tombstone to another. 
They stared very broadly at us, and one of them, by 
and by, ran up to U. and J., and gave each of them 
a green apple, then they skipped upon ihe tombstones 
again, while, within the cTiurch, we heard the singing, 
— sounding pretty much asl hare heard it in our pine- 
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built New England meeting-houses. Meantime the 
reclor had detected the voices of these naughty little 
girls, and perhaps had caught glimpses of them through 
the windows ; for, anon, out came the sexton, and, ad- 
dressing himself to U9, asked whether there had been any 
noise or disturbance in the churchyard. I should not have 
borne testimony against these little villagers, but S. was 
so ansiouB to esonerate our own children that she pointed 
out these poor little sinners to the sexton, who forth- 
with turned them out. He would have done the same 
to us, no doubt, had my coat been worae than it was ; 
but, as the matter stood, his demeanor was rather 
apolngelic than menacing, when he informed us that the 
rector had sent him. 

"We stayed a little longer, looting at the graves, 
some of which were between the battresses of the 
church and quite close to the wall, as if the sleepers an- 
ticipated greater comfort and security the nearer they 
could get to the sacred edifice. 

As we went out of the chtirchyard, we passed the 
aforesaid little girb, who were sitting behind the mound 
of a tomb, and busily babbling together. They called 
after us, expressing their discontent that we had be- 
trayed them to the sexton, and saying that it was not 
they who made the noise. Going homeward, we went 
astray in a green lane, that terminated in the midst of a 
field, without outlet, so that we had fo retrace a good 
many of our footsteps. 

Close to the wall of the church, beside the door, 
there was an ancient baptismal font of stone. In fact, 
it was a pile of roughly hewn stone steps, five or six 
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feet high, with a block of stone at llie Eurnmit, in which 
was a hollow about as big as a wash-bowl. It was full 
of rain-water. 

The church seems to be St. Andrew's Church, Lower 
Bebbington, built in 1100. 

September Isl. — To-clay we leave the Eock Ferry 
Hotel, where we have spent nearly four weeks. It is 
a comfortable place, and we have had a good table and 
have been kindly treated. We oceopied a large parlor, 
extending through the whole breadth of the house, with 
a bow-window, looking towards Liverpool, and adown 
the intervening, river, and to Birkenhead, on the hither 
side. The river would be a pleasanter object, if Jt were 
blue and transparent, instead of such a mud-puddly 
hue i al*o, if it were always full to its brim ; whereas 
it generally presents a margin, and sometimes a very 
broad one, of glistening mud, with here and thei'e a 
small vessel aground on it. 

Kevertheless, the parlor window lias given us a 
pretty good idea of the nautical business of Liverpool ; 
the constant objects being the little black steamei-s 
puffing unquietJy along, sometimes to our own ferry, 
sometimes beyond it to Eastham, and sometimes towing 
a long string oC boats from Euncorn or otherwhere up 
the ri^^er, laden with goods, and sometimes gallanting a 
tall ship in or out. Some of these ships lie for days 
together in the river, very majestic and stately objects, 
often with tbe flag of the stars and stripes waving over 
them. Now and then, after a ^le at sea, a vessel 
comes in with her masts broken short off in the midst, 
and with marks of rough handling about the hull. Once 
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a week comes a Cunard sfeamer, with its red funnel 
pipe whitened by the salt spray ; and, firing off cannoa 
to announce her arrival, she moors to a large iron buoy 
in the middle of the river, and a few hundred yards 
from the stone pier of our ferry. Immediately comes 
puffing towards her a little mail-steamer, to ialte away 
her mail-bags and such of tbe passengers as choose to 
land; and for several hours afterwards the Cunard lies 
with tlie smoke and steam coming out of her, as if she 
were smoking her pipe after her toilsome' passage 
across the Atlantic Once a fortnight comes an Amer- 
ican steamer of tlie Collins line'; and then the Cunard 
salutes her with cannon, to wliich the Collins responds, 
and moors herself to another iron buoy, not far from 
the Cunard. Wlien they go to sea, it is with similar 
salutes ; the two vessels paying each other the more 
ceremonious respect, because they are inimical and 
jealous of each other. 

Besides these, there are other steamers of all sorts 
and sizes, for pleasure-excursions, for regular trips to 
Dublin, the Isle of Man, and elsewhither; and vessels 
which are stationary, aa floating lights, but which seem 
to relieve one another at intervals ; and small vessels, 
with sails looking as if made of Ijinoed leather ; and 
BulioonsTS, and yachts, and all manner of odd-looking 
craft, but none so odd as the Chinese junk. This 
junk iics by our own pier, and looks a^ if it were copied 
from some piclure on an old teacup. Beyond all these 
objects we see the other side of the Merrey, with the 
delectably green fields opposite to us, while the shore 
becomes more and more thickly populated, until about 
two miles off we see the dense centre of the city, with 
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Ihe dome of the Custom- House, and steeples and towers 5 
and, close to the water, the spire of Saint Nicholas! 
and iibove, and intermingled with the whole city scene, 
the duskineos of the coal-smoke gushing upward. Along 
the Lank we perceive Ihe warehouses of the Albert 
duck, and the Queen's tobacco warehouses, and other 
docks, and, iiigher, to us, a sliipjard or two. In the 
evening all this sombre picture gradually darkens out 
of sighl^ and in its place appear only the lights of the 
city, kindling into a galaxy of earthly stars, for a long 
diatiuice, up and down the shore ; and, in one or two 
spots, the bnght red gleam of a furnace, like the " red 
planet Mars"; and once in a while a bright, wandering 
beam gliding along the river, aa a steamer comes or 
goes between us and LiverpooL 

KOCK PAEK. 

September 2d, — We got into our new house in Rock 
Park yesterday. It is quite a good house, with three 
apartments, beside kitchen and pantry on the lower 
floor; and it is three stories high, with four good 
chambers in each story. It is a stone edifice, like al- 
most all the English houses, and handsome in its design. 
'The rent, without furniture, would probably have been 
one hundred pounds ; furnished, it is one hundred and 
sixty pounds. Eock Park, as the locality is called, is 
private property, and is now nearly covered with resi- 
dences for professional people, merchants, and others of 
the upper middling class ; the houses being mostly built, 
I suppose, on speculation, and let to those who occupy 
them. It is the quietest place imaginable, there being 
a police station at the entrance, and the officer on duty 
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allows no ragged or ill-loofeing person Jo pass. There 
being a toll, it precludes all unnecessary passage of 
carriage*!; and never were there more noiseless streets 
than those that give access to these prefty residences. 
Oa either side there is thick shrubbery, with glimpses 
through it of the ornamented portals, or into the trim 
garden'* with smoolh-shaven lawns, of no large extent, 
hut still affording reasonable breathing-space. They 
are really an improvement on anything, save what the 
vei y rich can enjoy, in America. The former occupants 
of our house (Mrs. Campbell and family) having been 
fond of flowers, there are many rare varieties in the 
garden, and we are told that there is scarcely a month 
in the year when a flower will not be found there. 

The house h y hoagh not very elegantly, 

furnished. It a a d m rainy day yesterday, and 
we had a co li n h ting-roora, beside which I 
sat last evenin a= w h le on, and thought, rather 
Badly, how ma y ra w h changed our home since 
we were marr d I h r>i place, our three years at 
the Old Mans b sidence at Salem, then at 

Boston, then o y irs at Salem again ; then 

at Lenox, then at W N w n, and then again at Con- 
cord, where we imagined that we were fixed for life, but 
spent only a year. Then this farther flight (o England, 
where we expect to spend four years, and afterwards 
another year or two in Italy, during all which time we 
shall have no real home. For, as I sat in this English 
house, wilh the chill, rainy English twilight brooding 
over the lawn, and a coal fire to keep me comfortable 
on the first evening of September, and the picture of 
a stranger — the dead husband of Mrs. Campbell — ■ 
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gaziiig down at me from above the mante]-piec«, — I felt 
that 1 never should be quite at home here. Neverthe- 
less, the fire was very comfortable to look at, and the 
shape of ihe fireplace — an arch, with a deep cavity — 
was an improvement on the square, shallow opening of 
an American coal-grale. 

September 7th. — It appears by the annals of Liver- 
pool, contained in. Gore's Directory, that in 1076 there 
was a baronial castle huilt by Roger de Poictiers on the 
site of Ihe present St. George's Church. It was taken 
down in 1721. The church now stands at one of (he 
busiest points of the principal street of the cily. The 
old Church of St. Nicholas, founded about the time of 
the -Conquest, and more recently rebnilt, stood within 
a quarter of a mile of the castle. 

In 1150, Birkenhead Priory was founded on the 
Cheshire side of the Mersey. The monks used to 
ferry passengers across to Liverpool unti! 1282, when 
: Ferey was established, — twopence for a 
, and a farthing for a foot-passenger. Steam 
ferry-hoals now cross to Birkenhead, Monk's Ferry, and 
Woodside every ten minutes ; and I believe there are 
large hotels at all these places, and many of tlie busi- 
ness men of Liverpool have residences in them. 

In 1252 a lower was built by Sir John Stanley, 
which continued to be a castle of defence to the Stan- 
ley family for many hundred years, and was not finally 
taken down till 1820, when its site had become the 
present Water Street, in the deusest commercial centre 
of the city. 

There appear to have been other, baronial castles and 
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residences in different parts of the city, as a hall In old 
Hall Street, built by Sir John de la More, on the site 
of which a counting-house now stands. This knightly 
family of De la More sometimes supplied mayors to the 
city, as did the family of the Earls of Derby. 

About 1583, Edwai-d, Earl of Dei-hy, maintained two 
hundred and fifty citizens of Liverpool, fed sixty aged 
persons twice a day, and provided twenty-seven hun- 
dred persona with meat, driak, and money every Good 
Friday. 

In 1644, Prince Rupert besieged the town for twenty- 
four days, and finally took it by storm. This was June 
26th, and the Parliamentarians, under Sir John Mel- 
drum, repossessed it the following October. 

In 16C9 the Mayor of Liverpool kept an inn. 

In 1730 there was only one carriage in town, and no 
Blage-^oach came nearer than Warrington, the roads 
being impassable. 

la 1734 the Earl of Derby gave a great entertain- 
ment in (he tower. 

In 1737 the Mayor was George Norton, a saddler, 
who frequently took the chair with his leather apron on. 
His immediate predecessor seems to have been the Earl 
of Derby, who gave the above-mentioned entertainment 
during his mayorHlty. Where George's Dock now is,' 
there*uscd to be a batfeiy of fomleen eighleen-pouiid- 
ers for the defence of the town, and the old sport of 
bull-baiting was carried on in that vicinity, close to the 
Church of St. Nicholas. 

September 12th. — On Saturday a young man was 
found wandering about in West Derby, a suburb of 
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Liverpool, in a stale of insanity, and, being talten before 
a magistrate, he prov-ed to be an American. As lie 
seemed to be in a respectable staljoa of life, the magis- 
trate sent the master of the workhouse to me, in order 
to find out whether I would take tlie responsibility of 
his expenses, rather than have him put in the woik- 
Louse. My clerk went to investigate the matter, and 

brought me his papers. His name proves to be 

— — -, belonging to -, twenly-flve years of age. 

One of the papers was a passport from our legation 
in Naples; likewise there was a power of attorney from 
his mother (who seems to have been married a second 
time) to dispose of some property of hers abroad ; a hotel 
bill, also, of some length, in which were various charges 
for wine ; and, among other evidences of low funds, a 
pawnbroker's receipt for a watch,, whicli he had pledged 
at five pounds. There was also a ticket for his passage 
to America, by the screw steamer Andes, which sailed 
on Wednesday last. The clerk found him to the last 
degree incommunicative ; and nothing could be dis- 
covered from him but what the papers disclosed. There 
were about a dozen utterly unintelligible notes among 
the papers, written by himself since his derangement. 

I decided to put him into Ihe insane hospital, where 
he now accordingly is, and to-morrow (by which time 
he may be in a more conversable mood) I mean to pay 
faim a visit. 

The clerk tells me that there is now, and has beea 
for three years, an American lady in the Liverpool 
almshouse, ia a state of insanity. She is very accom- 
plished, especially in music; but in all this time it has 
beai impossible to find out who she is, or anything 
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about her connections or previous life. She calls her- 
self Jenny Lind, and as for any other name or idenlity 
she keeps hor own secret. 

September 14(A. — Tt appears that Mr, (the 

insane young gentleman) being unable to pay his bill 
at the inn where he was latterly staying, the landlord 
had taken possession of his luggage, and satisfied him- 
self in that way. My clerk, at my request, has taken 
his watch out of pawn. It proves to be not a very good 
one, thougli doubtless worlh more than five pounds, for 
which it was pledged. The governor of the Lunatic 
Asylum wrote me yesterday, stating that the patient 
was in want of a change of clothes, and that, according 
to his own account, he had left his luggage at the 
American Hotel. After office-hours, I took a cab, and 
set out, with my clerk, to pay a visit to the Asylum, 
tiik'ng the American Hotel in our way. 

The American Holel is a small house, not at all such 
ft one ■it Amenein IraFeilers of any pretension would 
thmk of sfoppng at but stili very respectable, cleanly, 
and with a neat sitting-room, where the guests might 
assemble, after the American fashion. "We asked for 
the landkdj and anon down she came, a round, rosy, 
comfortable looking English dame of fifty or thereabouts. 
On being asked whether she knew a Mr. , she read- 
ily responded that he had been there, but had left no 
luggage ha-iing taken it away before paying his bill; 
and that she had suspected him of meaning to take his 
d parture without p^tjing her^t all. Hei-eupon she had 
traced him to tl e hotel before inentioned, where she had 
found that he had stayed two nights, — but iras then, 
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I think, gone from thence. Afterwards she encoun- 
tered liim again, and, demanding her doe, went with 
him to a pawnbroker's, where he pledged his watch and 
^aid her. This was about the extent of the landlady's 
knowledge of the matter. I liked the woman very well, 
■with her shrewd, good-humored, worldly, kindly dispo- 

Then we proceeded to the Lunatic Asylnm, to which 
we were admitted, by a porter at the gate. Within 
doors we found some neat and comely servant- women, 
one of whom showed us into a handsome parlor, and 
took my card to the Governor. There was a large book- 
case, with a glass front, containing handsomely bound 
books, many of which, I observed, were of a religious 
character. In a few minutes the Governor came in, a 
middle-aged man, tall, and thin for an Englishman, 
kindly and agreeable enough in aspect, but not with the 
marked look of a man of force and ability. I should 
not judge from his conversation that he was an educated 
man, or that he had any scientific acquaintance with the 
subject of insanity. 

He said that Mr. was etill quite incommunica- 
tive, and not in a very promising state ; that I had per- 
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or two, an acquaictance and pastor of Mr, , ilie 

Eev. Dr. , has 'sailed for America. If 1 could only- 
have caii"ht him, 1 could have transferred the care, 
expense, and responsibility of the patient to him. The 
Governor of the Asylum mentioned, by (he way, that 

Mp. describes himself as having been formerly a 

midshipman ia the navy. 

I walked through the St. James's cemetery yester- 
day. It is a very pretty place, dug out of the rook, 
having formerly, I believe, been a stone quarry. It is 
now a deep and spacious valley, with graves and monu- 
ments on its level aud grassy floor, through which ran 
gravel paths, and where grows luxuriant shrubbery. 
On one of the steep sides of the valley, hfewn out of 
the rock, are lombs, rising in tiers, to the height of fifty 
feet or more ; some of them cut directly into the rock 
with arched portals, and others built with stone. On 
the other side the bank ia of earth, and rises abruptly, 
quite covered with trees, and looking very pleasant with 
their green shades. It was a warm and sunny day, and 
the cemetery really had a most agreeable aspect. I saw 
several gravestones of Americans ; hut what struck me 
most was one line of an epitaph on an English woman, 
" Here rests in pease a virtuous wife." The statue of 
Huskisson stands in the midst of the valley, in a kind of 
mausoleum, with a door of plate glass, through which 
you look at the dead stateamau's effigy. 

September 22d.— .... Some days ago an American 
captain came to the office, and said he had shot one of 
his men, shorUy after s^ing from New Orleans, and 
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while the ship was still in the river. As he described 
the even!, he was in peril of his life from this man, who 
was an Irishman ; and he fired his pistol only when the 
man was coming upon him, wiih a knife ia one hand, 
and some other weapon of offence in the other, while lie 
himself was struggling with one or two more of the crew. 
He was weak at the time, having just recovered from ihe 
yellow fever. The shots struck the man in the pit of 
the stomach, and he lived only about a quarter of an 
hour. No magistrate in England has a right to ar- 
rest or examine !he captain, unless by a warrant from 
the Secretary of State, on the charge of murder. After 
his statement to rae, the mother of the slain man went 
to the police officer, and accused him of killing her son- 
Two or three days since, moreover, two of the sailors 
came before me, and gave their account of the matter; 
and it looked very differently from that of the capiain. 
According to them, the man had no idea of attacking 
the captain, and was so drunk that he could not keep 
himself upright wiihout assistance. One of these two 
men was actually holding him up when the capiain 
fired two barrels of his pistol, one immediately after the 
other, and lodged two balls ia the pit of his stomach. 
The man sank down at once, saying, " Jack, I am 
killed," — and died very shorlly. Meanwhile the cap- 
tain drove this man away, under threats of shooting 
him hkewise. Both the seamen described the captain's 
conduct, both then and during the whole voyage, as out- 
rageous, and I do not much doubt that it was so. They 
gave Iheir evidence like men who wished to tell the 
truth, and were moved by no more than a natural in- 
dignation at the captain's wrong. 
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I did not mucli like t!ie captain from the first, — a 
Lavd, rough man, wLih litile education, and nothing of the 
gentleman about hrm, a red face and a lond voioe. lie 
seemed a good deal excited, and talked fast and much 
about the event, but yet not as if it liad sunk deeply 
into Iiim. He oK-erved that be "would not have had it 
happen for a thousand dollars," that being the amount 
of detriment which he conceives himself to suffer by the 
ineffaceable blood-slain on his hand. In ray opinion it is 
little short of murder, if at all; but what would be mur- 
der on shore ia almost a natural occurrence when done 
ill such a hell on earth as one of these ships, in the first 
hours of tiie voyage. The men are then all drunk, — 
some of tliem often in delirium tremens ; and the cap- 
tain feels no safety for his life except in making him- 
self as terrible as a fiend. It is the universal testimony 
that there is a worse set of sailors in these short voy- 
aTos between Liverpool and America than in any other 
trade whatever. 

There is no probability that the captain will ever be 
called to account for this deed. He gave, at the time, 
his own version of (he affair in his log-book ; and this 
was signed by the entire crew, with the exception of 
one roan, who had hidden himself in the hold in terror 
of the captain. His mates will sustain his side of the 
question ; and none of the sailors would be within 
reach of the American courts, even should they be 
sought for. 

October lU. — On Thursday I went with Mr. Tlcknor 
to Chester by railway. It is quite an indescribable old 
town, and I feel at last as if I had had a glimpse of old 
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England. The wall encloses a large space witliin (he 
town, but there are numerous houses and streets not in- 
cluded within its precincts. Some of the pnndpai streets 
pass under the ajicient gateways ; and at the side there 
are flights of steps, giving access to the summit. Around 
the top of the whole wall, a circuit of about two miles, 
there r n a Ik w 11 paved with flagstones, and 
broad e u I f th e persons to walk abreast. On 
one side — th tt ad the country — tliere is a parapet 
of red f th or four feet high. On the other 

Bide the e a e h ising up immediately from the 

wall, so that ihey seem apart of it. The height of it, I 
suppose, may be thirty or forty feet, and, in some parts, 
you look down from the parapet into orciiards, where 
Iht-re are tall apple-trees, and men on the branches, 
galhering; fruit, and women and children among ihe 
grass, filling bags or baskets. There are prospecis of 
the surrounding country among the buildings outside the 
wall ; at one point, a view of the river Dee, with aq old 
bridge of arches. It is all very strange, very quaint, 
very curious to see how the town has overflowed its 
barrier, and how, like many institutions here, the an- 
cient wall still exists, but is turned to quite another pur- 
pose than what it was meant for, — so far as it serves 
any purpose at all. There are three or four lowers in. 
the course of the circuit ; the most interesting being one 
from the top of which King Charles the First is said to 
have seen the rout of his army by the Parliamentarians. 
We ascended the short flight of steps that led up into 
the tower, where an old man pointed out tlie site of the 
battle-field, now thickly sfudded with buildings, and told 
Ds what we had already learned from the guide-book. 
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After this we went inta the cathedra], which I will per- 
haps describe on some other occasion, when I shall 
have seen more of it, and to belter advantage. The 
cloisters gave ii3 the strongest impression of antiquity; 
the stone arches being so worn and blackened by time. 
Slin an American must always have imagined a hotter 
cathedral than this. There were some immense win- 
dows of painted glass, but all modem. In the chapter- 
house we found a coal fire burning in a grate, and a 
large heap of old hooks — fhe library of the cathedral 
— in a discreditable state of decay, — mildewed, rotten, 
neglected for years. The sexton told us that tliey were 
to be arranged and better ordered. Over the door, 
inside, hung two faded and tattered banners, being those 
of the Cheshire regiment. 

The most utterly indescribable feafure of Chester is 
the Rows, which every traveller lias atterapled to de- 
scribe. At the heiglit of several feet above some of the 
oldest streets, a walk runs through tlie front of the 
houses, which project over it. Back of the walk there 
are shops ; on the outer side is a space of two or three 
yards, where the shopmen place their tables, and stands, 
and show-cases ; overhead, just high enough for persons 
to stand erect, a ceiling. At frequent intervals little 
narrow passages go winding in among the houses, which 
all along are closely conjoined, and seem to have no ac- 
cess or exit, except through the shops, or into these 
narrow passages, where you can touch eath side with 
your elbows, and the top with your hand. We pene- 
trated into one or two of them, and they smelt ancient- 
ly and disagreeably. At one of the doors stood a pale- 
looklcg, but cheerful and good-natured woman, who told 
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us that she had .come to that house when first married, 
tweniy-one years before, and had lived there ever since ; 
and that she felt as if she had heen buried through the 
best years of lier life. She allowed us to peep into her 
kitchen and parlor, — small, dingy, dismal, but yet not 
wholly destitute of a. home look. She said that she had 
seen two or (hree cof^ns in a day, during cholera times, 
carried out of that narrow passage into which her door 
opened. These avenues put me in mind of those which 
run through ant-hil!s, or those which a mole makes un- 
derground. This fashion of Rows does not appear to be 
g g ut nd for aught I can see, it may last hundreds 
of y 1 "When a house becomes so old as to 

be u t na fc bl it is rebuilt, and the new one is fash- 
d I k 1 Id, so far as regards tlie walk running 
th gl t f t. Many of the shops are very good, 
ad 1 6 1*^ *"'J these Rows are the favorite 

places of business in Chester, Indeed, they have many 
advantages, the passengers being sheltered from the rain, 
and there being within the shops that dimmer light by 
which tradesmen 1 ke to exhibit their wires. 

A large proportion of the ed fltea in the Rows must 
be comparatively moiein but tiete are some very 
ancient ones, with oaken frame: viaille on tie exteiior 
The Row, passing through these hcuse la raled with 
oak, so old that it his turned black and gro«n to be as 
hard as stone, ivLn,h it mi^ht be mistaken for if one 
did not see where names ^nd initials have heen cut into 
it with knives at some bv^one ] er od Overhead cross 
beams project through the ceilmg o low as ilmost to 
hit the head. On the fiont of one of these buiHings 
was the inscription, GOD ^ Peovidencb la mink 
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Inheritance," said to hare beeD put there by the oc- 
cupant of the house two hundred years ago, when the 
plague spared this one house only in the whole city. 
Kot improbably the inscviplion has operated as a safe- 
guard to prevent the demolition of the house hitherto ; 
but a shopman of an adjacent dwelling told us that it 
was soon to be taken down. 

Here and there, about some of the streets through 
which the Rows do not run, we saw houses of very aged 
aspect, with steep, peaked gables. The front gable-end 
was supported on stone pillars, and the sidewalk passed 
beneath. Most of these old houses seemed to be tav- 
erns, — the Black Bear, the Green Dragon, and such 
names. We thought of dining at one of them, but, on 
inspection, ihey looked rather too dingy and close, and 
of questionable neatness. So we went to the Eojal 
Hotel, where we probably fared juat as badiy at much 
more expense, and where there was a particularly gruff 
and crabbed old waiter, who, I suppose, thought himself 
free to display his surliness because we arrived at the 
hotel on foot. For my part,! love to see John Bull 
show himself. I must go again and again and again to 
Chester, for I suppose liere is not a more curious place 
ja the world. 

Mr. Ticknor, who has been staying at Eock Park 
with us since Tuesday, has steamed away in the Canada 
this morning. His departure seems to make me feel 
more abroad, more dissevered from my native country, 
than before. 

October 3</. — Saturday evening, at six, I went to 
din A with Mr. Aiken, a wealthy merchant here, to 
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meet two of llie sons of Burns. There was a party of 
ten or twelve, Mr. Aiken and liis two daoglitei's in- 
cluded. The two sons of Burns have both been in llie 
Indian arniy, snd have attained the ranks of Colonel 
and Major; one liaving spent thirty, and llie other 
twenty-seven, years in India. They are now old gentle- 
men of sixty and npwards, the elder with a gray head, 
the younger with a perfectly white one, — rather under 
than above the middle stature, and !i a B I h tt d 
ness of figure, — plain, respectable 11 1 1 1 ng 

persons, with quiet manners. I sa no mblan n 
either of them to any portrait of th f t! Af tl e 

ladies letl (lie table, I sat next to the M ] tl j u ger 
of the two, and had a good deal of talk, n 1 h m He 
seemed a very kindly and social man d wa qu Ce 
ready fo speak about his father, nor a 1 at all lu tant 
lo let it be seen how much he valued the glory of being 
descended from the poet. By and by, at Mr. Aiken'a 
instance, "he sang one of Burns's songs, — ihe'one about 
" Annie " and the " rigs of barley." lie sings in a 
perfectly simple style, so that it is little more than a 
recitative, and yet the efieet is very good as to humor, 
sense, and pathos. After rejoining the ladies, he sang 
another, " A posie for my flin dear May," and likewise 
" A man 's a man for a' that." My admiration of his 
father, and partly, perhaps, my being ao American, 
giiined me some favor with him, and he promised to 
give me what he considered the best engraving of 
Burns, and some other remembrance of him. The Ma- 
jor is that son of Burns who spent an evening at Ab- 
botsford with Sir Waller Scott, when, as Lockhart 
writes, " the children sang the ballads of their sires." 
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He ppoke with vast indignation of a recent edition of 
hU futher'a works by Robert Chambers, in which the 
latter appears to have wronged the poet by some mis- 

Btalements I liked tliem both and they liked 

me, and asked me to go and see them at Cheltenham, 
where they reside. "VVe broke «p at about midnight. 

The members of this dinner-party were of the more 
liberal tone of thinking here in Liverpool. The Colo- 
nel and Major seemed to be of similar principles ; and 
the eyes of the latter glowed, when he sang his father's 
nobie verae, " The rank is but the guinea's stamp," &c. 
It would have been too pitiable if Bums had left a son 
who could not feel the spirit of that verse. 

October 8ck. — Coming to my office, two or three 

mornings ago, I found Mrs. , flie mother of Mr. 

, the insane young man of whom I had taken 

charge. She is a lady of fifty or thereabouts, and not 
very remarkable anyway, nor parficulaiiy ladylike. 
However, she was just come off a rapid journey, having 
travelled from Naples,, with three small children, with- 
out taking rest, since my letter reached her. A son* 
of about twenty had come with her to the Consulate. 
She was, of course, infinitely grieved about the young 
man's insanity, and had two or three bursts of tears 
while we talked the matter over. She said he was the 
hope of her life, — the best, purest, most innocent child 
Uiat ever was, and wholly free from every kind of vice. 
.... But it appears that he had a previous attack of 
insanity, lasting three months, about three years ago. 

After 1 had told her all I knew about him, including 
• Tills proved to be Iter new husband. 
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my personal observations at a visit a week or two since, 
we drove ia a cab to the Asylum. It must have been 
a disma! moment to tiie poor lady, as we entered 
the gateway through a tall, prison-like wall. Being 
ushered into the parlor, the Governor soon appeared, 

and informed us that Mr. had had a relapse 

within a few days, and was not now so well as when I 
saw him. He complains of unjust confinement^ and 
seems to consider himself, if I rightly understand, under 
persecution for political reasons. The Governor, how- 
ever, proposed to call him down, and I took my leave, 
feeling that it would be indelicate - to be present at his 
first interview wilh his mother. So here ended my 
guardianship of the poor young fellow, 

la the afternoon I called at the Waterloo Hotel, 

where Mrs. was staying^ and found her in the 

coffee-room wilh the cliildren. She had determined to 
lake a lodging in the vicinity of the Asylum, and waa 
going to remove thither as soon as the children had 
had something to eat. They seemed to he pleasant 
and well-behaved children, and impressed me more 
favorably than the mother, whom I suspect to be rather 
a foolish woman, allhough her present grief makes her 
appear in a more respectable light than at other times. 
She seemed anxious (o impress me with the respecta- 
bility and distinction of her connections in America, 
and I had observed the same tendency in the insane 
patient, at my interview with him. However, she has 
undoubtedly a mother's love for this poor shatterbrain, 
and this may weigh against the folly of her marrying 
an incongruously youthful second husband, and many 
other follies. 
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This was day before yesterday, and I liave lieai'd 
nothing of her since. The same day I had applications 
for assistance in two other domestic affairs ; one from 
an Irishman, naturalized in America, who wished me 
(0 get him a passage thitlier, and to take charge of his 
wife and family here, at my own private expense, until 
he could remit funds to carry them across. Anolher 
was from an Irishman, who had a power of attorney 
from a countrywoman of his in America, to find and take 
charge of an infant whom she had left, in the Liverpool 
workhouse two years ago. I have a great mind to 
keep a list of all the business I am consulted about and 
employed in. It would be very cui'ious. Among otter 
things, all penniless Americans, or pretenders to Amer- 
icaniem, look upon me as their banker ; and I could 
ruin myself any week, if I had not laid down a rule to 
consider every applicant for assistance an imposfor until 
he prove himself a true and responsible man, — which it 
is very difficult to do. Yesterday there limped in a very 
respectable-looking old man, who described himself as a 
citizen of Baltimore, who had been oa a trip to England 
and elsewhere, and, being detained longer than he ex- 
pected, and having had an attack of rheumatism was now 
short of funds to pay his passage home, and hoped that 
I would supply the deficiency. He had quite a plam, 
homely, though respectable manner, and, for •iugbt I 
know, was the very honestest man alt* e , but as he 
couW produce no kind of proof of his ch-iricter and 
responsibility, I veiy quietly explained the imposaibility 
of my helping him. I advised him to tiy to obtain a 
passage on board of some Baltimore ship, the master of 
wbieh might be acquainted with him, or, at all events, 
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take his word for payment, after arrival. Tliis he 
seemed inclined to do, and took his leave. There wns 
a decided aspect of simplicify about tliis old man, and 
. yet I rather jadge him lo be ati impostor. 

It is easy enough to refuse money to strangers and 
unknown people, or whenever there may be any ques- 
tion about identity ; but it will not be so easy when I 
am asked for money by persons whom I know, but do 
not like to trust. They shall meet the eternal " No/' 
however. 

October 13th. — In Ormerod's history of Chester it 
i? mentioned that Randal, Earl of Chester, having 
made an inroad into Wales about 1225, the Welshmen 
gathered in mass against him, and drove him into the 
castle of Nofhelert in Flintshire. The Earl sent for 
succor to the Constable of Chester, Eoger Lacy, sur- 
named " Hell," on account of his fierceness. It was 
then fair-time at Chester, and ilie constable collected 
a miscellaneous rabble of fiddlers, players, cobblers, 
tailors, and all manner of debauched people, and led 
(hem to the relief of the Earl. At sight of this strange 
army the Welshmen fled ; and forever afier the Earl 
assigned to the constable of Chester power over all 
fiddlers, shoemakers, &c within the bounds of Cheshire, 
The constable retained for himself and his heirs the 
control of the shoemakers; and made over to his own 
steward, Dutton, that of the fiddlers and players, and 
for many hundreds of years afterwards the Duttons of 
Dutton retained the power. On midsummer-day, they 
used to lide through Chester, attended by all the min- 
strels playing on their several instruments, to the Church 
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of St. John, and there renew their licenses. It is a 
good theme for a legend. Sir.Peter Leyoesfer, writing 
in Charles the Second's ticne, copies the Latin deed 
from the constable to Dutton ; rightly translated, it 
seems to mean " the magisterial power over all the lewd 
people .... in the whole of Cheshire," but the cus- 
tom grew into what is above stated. In the time of 
Henry VIL, the Duttona claimed, by prescriptive riglit, 
that the Cheshire minstrels should deliver them, at the 
feast of St. John, four bottles of wine and a lance, and 
that each separate minstrel should pay fourpence balf- 

Another account says Ralph Dutton was the consta- 
ble's son-in-law, and " a lusty youth," 

October 19iA. — Coming to the ferry this morning a 
few minutes before the boat arrived from town, I went 
into the ferry-house, a small Stone edifice, and found 
thei'e an Irishman, his wife and three children, the 
oldest eight or nine years old, and all girls. There was 
a good Are burning in the room, and the family was 
clustered round it, apparently enjoying the warmth very 
much ; but when I went in both husband and wife very 
hospitably asked me to come to the fire, although there 
Was not more than room at it for their own party. I 
declined on the plea that I was warm enough, and thea 
the woman said that they were very cold, having been 
long on the road. The man was gray-haired and gray- 
bearded, clad in an old drab overcoat, and laden with 
a huge bag, which seemed to contain bedclofhing or 
something of the kind. The woman was pale, with a 
thin, anxious, wrinkled face, but with a good and kind 
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expression. The children were quite pretty, with deli- 
cate faces, and a look of patience and endurance in 
them, but yet as if they had suffered as little as they 
possibly could. The two elder were cuddled up close 
to the father, the youngest, about four years old, sat in 
its mother's lap, and she had taken off its small shoes 
and stockings, and was warming its feet at the fire. 
Their little voices had a sweet and kindly sound as they 
talked in low tones to their parents and one another. 
They all looked very shabby, and yet had a decency 
about them ; and it was touching to see how they made 
themselves at home at this casual fireside, and got all 
the comfort they could out of the circumstances. By 
and by two or three marketwomen came in and looked 
pleasantly at them, and said a word or two to the children. 
They did not beg of me, aa I supposed they would ; 
but after looking at them awhile, I pulled out a piece of 
silver, and handed it (o one of the little girls. She took 
it very readily, aa if she partly expected it, and then the 
father and motlier thanked me, and said they had been 
travelling a long distance, and had nothing to subsist 
upon, except what they pick.ed up on the road. They 
found it impossible to live in England, and were now 
on their way to Liverpool, hoping to get a passage back 
to Ireland, where, I suppose, extreme poverty is rather 
better off than here I heird the liftle girl say that she 
should buy brea 1 with the m ney Tl ere is not much 
fl at can be caught in the detenption ot th •> scene but 
It made me under tind better than before how poor 
people feel windenng about in such deal tute circum- 
Btances and how thej Buffer and yet 1 ow they have a 
life not quite miserable after all and how family love 
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goes along with them. Soon tte boat arrived at the 
pier, and we all went on board ; and as I sat in the 
cabin, looking up through a broken pane in the skylight, 
I saw the woman's thin face, with its anxious, moth- 
erly aspect ; and the youngest child in her arms, shrink- 
ing from the chill wind, but yet not impatiently ; and 
the eldest of the girls standing close by with her expres- 
sion of childish endurance, but yet ao bright and in- 
telligent that it would evidently take but a few days to 
make a happy and playful child of her. I got into the 
interior of this poor family, and uoderstand, through 
sympathy, more of them than I can tell. I ani getting 
to possess some of the English indifference as to beggars 
and poop people; but still, whenever I come face to 
face with them, and have any intercourse, it seems as 
if they ought to be the betfer for me. I wish, instead 
of sixpence, I had given the poor family ten shillings, 
and denied it to a begging subscriptionisf, who has just 
fleeced me to that amount. How silly a man feels in 
this latter predicament I 

I have had a good many visitors at (he Consulate from 
the United States within a short time, — among others, 
Mr. D. D. Barnard, our late minister to Berlin, return- 
ing homeward lo-day by the Arctic; and Mr. Sickles, 
Secretary of Legation to London, a fine-looking, intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly young man With hirti came 

Judge Douglas, the chosen man of Young America. 
He is very short, extremely short, but has an uncom- 
monly good head, and uncommon dignity without seem- 
ing to aim at it, being free and simple in manners. I 
judge him to be a very able man, with the Western so- 
ciability and free-fellowship. Generally I see no rea- 
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son to be ashamed of my countrymen who come out 
here in public position, or otherwise assuming the rank 
of gentlemen. 



October 20lL — One sees incidenta in the streets 
here, occasionally, which could not be seen in an Ameri- 
can city. For instance, a -week or two since, I waa 
passing a quiet-looking, elderly gealleman, when, all of 
a sudden, without any apparent provocation, lie uplifted 
his stick, and struck a black-gowned boy a smart blow 
on the shoulders. The boy looked at him wofully and 
resentfully, but said nothing, nor can I imagine why the 
thing was done. In Tythebarne Street to-day I saw a 
woman suddenly assault a man, clutch at his Lair, and 
cuff him about the ears. The man, who was of decent 
aspect enough, immediately took to his heels, full speed, 
and the woman ran after him, and, as far as 1 could dis- 
cern the pair, the chase continued. 



October 22d. — At a dinner-party at Mr. Holland's 
last evening, a gentleman, in instance of Charles Dick- 
ens's unweariabihty, said that during some theatrical 
performances in Liverpool he acted in play and farce, 
spent the rest of the night making speeches, feasting, 
and drmking at table, add ended at seven o'clock in the 
morning by jumping leap-frog over the backs of the 
whole company. 

In Moore's diary he mentions a beautiful Guernsey 
lily.having beeii given to his wife, and says that the 
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flower was originally from Guernsey. A slilp from 
there had heen wi-eeked on the coast of Japan, having 
many of tlie lihes on board, and the next year the 
flowers appeared, — springing up, I suppose, on the 
wave-beaten strand. 

Wishing to send a letter to a dead man, who may be 
supposed to have gone to Tophet, — throw it into the 



Sir Arthur Aston had his brains beaten out with his 
own wooden leg, at the stoi-ming of Tredagh in Ireland, 
by Cromwell, 

Id the county of Cheshire, many centuries ago, there 
lived a half-idiot, named Nixon, who had the gift of 
prophecy, and made many predictions about places, 
families, and important public events, since fulfilled. 
He seems to have fallen into fits of insensibility pre- 
vious to uttering his prophecies. 

■ The family of Mainwaring (pronounced Mannering), 
of Bromborough, had an ass's head for a crest. 

" Richard Dawson, being sick of the plague, and 
perceiving he must die, rose out of his bed and made 
his grave, and caused his nephew to cast straw into the 
grave, which was not far from the house, and went and 
laid . him down in the said grave, and caused clothes 
to he laid upon him, and so departed out of this world. 
This he did because he was a strong man, and heavier 
than his said nephew and a serving-wench were able to 
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bury. He died about the 24th of August. Thus waa 
I credibly told he did, 1625." This v'as ia tlie town- 
ship of Malpas, recorded in the parish, register. 

At Bickley HaO, taken down a few years ago, used 
to be showQ the room where the body of the Earl of 
Leicester was laid for a whole twelvemonth, — 1659 to 

1660, he having been kept noburied all that time, 

owing to a dispute which of his heirs should pay his 
funeral expenses. 

November 5iA. — We all, together with Mr. Squarey, 
went to Che5t«r last Sunday, and attended the ca- 
thedral service. A great deal of ceremony, and not 
unimposlng, but rather tedious before it was finished, — 
occupying two hours or more. The Bishop wa.^ present, 
but did nothing except to pronounce the benediction. In 
America the sermon ia the principal thing ; but here all 
this magnificent ceremonial of prayer and chanted re- 
Bponsea and psalms aad anthems was the setting to a 
short, meagre discourse, Vhich would not have been 
considered of any account among the elaborate intel- 
lectual efibrts of New England ministers. While this 
was going on, the light came through the stained glass 
windows and fell upon the congregation, tingeing them 
with crimson. After service we wandered about the 
aisles, and looked at the tombs and monuments, — the 
oldest of which was that of some nameless abbot, with 
a staff and mitre half obliterated from his tomb, which 
was under a shallow arch on one side of the cathedral. 
There were also marbles on the walls, and lettered 
Btones in the pavement under our feet ; but chiefly, if 
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not entirely, of modern i^ate. We lunched at the Royal 
Hotel, and (hen walked round the city walls, also cross- 
ing the bridge of one great arch over the Dee, and 
penetrating as far into Wales as the enti-ance of the 
Marqnis of Westminster's Park at Eaton. It was, I 
think, the most lovely day aa regards weather that I 
have seen in England. 

I passed, to-day, a man chanting a ballad in a street 
about a recent murder, in a voice that had innumerable 
cracks in it, and was most lugubrious. The other day 
I saw a man who was reading in a loud voice what 
seemed lo be an account of the late riots and loss of 
life in Wigan. He walked slowly along the street 
as he read, surrounded by a small crowd of men, 
women, and children ; and dose by his elbow stalked a 
policeman, as if guarding against a disturbance. 

N'ovemher \^k. — There is a heavy dun fog on the 
river and over the city to-day, the very gloomiest at- 
mosphere that ever I was acquainted with. On the 
river the steamboats strike gongs or ring bells to give 
warning of their approach. There are lamps burn- 
ing in the counting-rooms and lobbies of the ware- 
houses, and they gleam distinctly through the windows. 

The other day, at the entrance of the market-house, 
I saw a woman sitting in a small hand-wagon, appar- 
ently for the purpose of receiving aims. There was no 
attendant at hand ; but I noticed that one or two per- 
sons who passed by seemed to inquire whether she 
wished her wagon to be moved. Perhaps this is her 
mode of making progress about the city, by the volun- 
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tary aid of boys and other people who help to drag 
her. Tliere is something in this — I don't yet well 
know what — that has impressed me, as if I could 
maie a romance out of the idea of a woman living in this 
manner a public life, and moving about by such means. 

J^weniber 29(fi. — Mr. H. A. E— - fold me of his 
friend Mr. (who was formerly attache to the Brit- 
ish Legation at Washington, and whom I saw at Con- 
cord), that his father, a clergyman, married a second 
wife. After the marriage, the noise of a coffin being 
nightly carried down the stairs was heard in the par- 
sonage. It could be distinguished when the coffin 
reached a certain broad landing and rested on it. Fin- 
ally, his father had to remove to another residence. 
Besides this, Mr, had had another ghostly experi- 
ence, — haying seen a dim apparition of an uncle at the 
precise instant .when the latter died in a distant place. 
The attache is a credible and honorable fellow, and talks 
of these matters as if he positively believed them. But 
Ghostland lies beyond the jurisdiction of veracity. 

In a garden near Chester, in taking down a summer- 
house, a tomb was discovered beneath it, with a Lalia 
inscription to the memory of an old doctor of medicine, 
"W^illiam Bentley, who had owned the place long ago, 
and died in 1680. And his dust and bones Lad laia 
beneath ail the merry times in the summer-house, 

December 1st. — It is curious to observe how many 
methods people put in practice here to pick up a half- 
penny. Yesterday I saw s maa standing bareheaded 
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and barelegged in the mud and misty weatlier, play- 
ing on a fife, in hopes to get a circle of auditors. No- 
body, however, seemed to take any notice. Very often 
a whole band of musir.ians will strike up, — passing a. 
hat round after playing a tune or two. On hoard the 
ferry, until the coldest weather began, tliere were al- 
ways some wretched musicians, with an old fiddle, an 
old clarionet, and an old verdigrised brass bugle, per- 
forming during the passage, and, as the boat neared the 
shore, sending round one of their number to gather 
contributions in the hollow of the brass bogle. Tiiey 
were a very shabby set, and must have made a very 
scanty living at best. Sometimes it was a boy with an 
accordion, and his sister, a smart little girl, with a tim- 
brel,— which, being so shattered that she could not 
play on it, she used only to collect halfpence in. Bal- 
lad-singers, or rather chanters or croakers, are often to 
be met with in the streets, but hand-organ players are 
not more frequent than in our cities. 

I still observe little girls and other children bare- 
legged and barefooted ou the wet sidewalks. There 
certainly never was anything so dismal as the Novem- 
ber weatlker has been; never any real sunsliine; al- 
most always a mist ; sometimes a dense fog, like slightly- 
rarefied wool, pervading the atmosphere. 

An epitaph on a person buried on a hillside In 
Cheshire, together with some others, supposed to have 
died of the plague, and therefore not admitted into 
the churchyards : — 

" Think it not straDge our bones ly here, 
Thine may ly thou knowst not wliere." 

ELizABBin Hawpsoh, 
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These graves were near the remains of two rude stone, 
crosses, the purpose of which was not certainly known, 
although they were supposed to be houndary marks. 
Probahly, as the plague-corpses were debarred from 
eanctiJied ground, the vicinity of these corpses was 
chosen as having a sort of sanctity. 

" Bang beggar," — an old Cheshire term for a parish 



Hawthorne Hall, Cheshire, Macclesfield Hundred, 
Parish of Wilmslow, and within the hamlet of Morley. 
It was vested at an early period in the Lathoras of 
Irlam, Lancaster County, and passed through the Leighs 
to the Pages of Earlahaw. Thomas Leigh Page sold it 
to Mr, Ralph Bower of Wilmslow, whose children 
owned it in 1817. The Leighs built a chancel in the 
church of Wilmslow, where some of Ihem are buried, 
tlieir arms' painted in the windows. The ball is an 
"ancient, respectable mansion of brick." 



December 2rf,— Yesterday, a chill, misty December 
day, yet I saw a woman barefooted in the street, not to 
speak of children. 

Cold and uncertain as the weather is, tbere is still a 
great deal of sinall trade carried on in the open air. 
"Women and men sil in the streets with a stock of combs 
and such small things to sell, the women knitting as if 
they sat by a fireside. Cheap crockery is laid out in 
the street, so far out that without any great deviation 
from the regular carriage-track a wheel migbt pass 
strtught through It. Stalls of apples are innumerable, 
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but the apples are not fit for a pig. In some streets 
herrings are very abundant, laid out on boards. Coals 
seem to be for sale by the wheelbarrow-full. Here and 
there you see children with some small article for sale, 
— as, for instance, a girl with two linen caps. A some- 
what overladen cart of coal was passing along and some 
small quantity of the coal fell off; no sooner had the 
wheels passed than several women and children gathered 
to the spot, like hens and chickens round a handful of 
corn, and picked it up in their aprons, "We have noth- 
ing similar to these street women in our country. 

December \Qth. — I don't know any place that brings 
all classes into contiguity on equal ground so completely 
63 the waiting-room at Eock Ferry on these frosty 
days. The room is not more than eight feet square, 
with walls of stone, and wooden benches ranged round 
them, and an open stove in one corner, goneraily well 
furnished with coal. It is almost always crowded, and 
I rather suspect that many persons who have no fireside 
elsewhere creep in here and spend the most comfortable 
part of their day. 

This morning, when I looked into the room, (here 
were one or two gentlemen and other respectable 
persona; but in the be^t place, close fo the fire, and 
crouching almost into it, was an elderly beggar, with 
the raggedost of overcoats, two great rents in the 
shoulders of it disclosing the dingy lining, all bepatehed 
with various stufi^ covered with dirt, and on his shoes 
and ti'ousers the mud of an interminable pilgrimage. 
Owing to the posture in which he sat, I could not see 
his face, but only the battered crown and rim of the 
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very shabliiest hat that ever was worn. Regardless of 
the presence of women (which, indeed, Enghshmen 
seldom do regard when they wish to smoke), he waa 
Bmoking a pipe of vile tobacco; but, after all, this was 
fortunate, because the man himself was not personally 
fragrant He was terribly squalid, — terribly; and when 
1 had a glimpse of his face, it well befitted the rest of 
his development, — grizzled, wrinkled, weather-beaten, 
yet sallow, and down-looking, with a watchful kind of 
eye turning upon everybody and everything, meeting 
the glances of other people rather boldly, yet soon 
shrinking away ; a long thin nose, a gray beard of a 
week's growth ; hair not much mixed with gray, but 
rusty and lifeless; — a miserable object; bwt it was 
curious to see how he was not ashamed of himself, hut 
seemed to feel that he was one of the estates of the 
kingdom, and had as much right to live as other men. 
He did just as he pleased, took the beat place by the 
fire, nor would have cared though a nobleman were 
forced to stand aside for him. When the steamer's bell 
rang, he shouldered a large and heavy pack, like a pil- 
grim with his burden of sin, but certainly journeying to 
■hell instead of heaven. On board he looked round for 
the best position, at first stationing himself near tha 
boiler-pipe ; but, finding the deck damp underfoot, he 
went to the cabin door, and took his stand on the stairs, 
protected from the wind, but very incommodiously 
pJaced for those who wished to pass. All this was dona 
without any bravado or forced impudence, but in the 
most quiet way, merely because he was seeking his own 
Comfort, and considered that he had a right to seek it. 
It was an Englishman's spirit ; but in our country, 
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I imagine, a beggar conaiders himself a liind of ontlaw, 
and would haidly assume the privileges of a man in 
any place of public resort. Here beggary is a system, 
and beggars are a naraeroua c!a.ss, and iniike themselves, 
in a certain way, respected as euch. Noboily evinced 
the slightest disapprobation of the man's proceedings. 
In America, I thinli, we should see many aristocratic 
aira on such provocation, and probably the fei-ry people 
would there have rudely thrust the beggar aside ; giving 
him a shilling, however, which no Englishman would 
ever think of doing. There would also have been a 
great deal of fun made of his squalid and ragged figure ; 
whereas nobody smiled at him Ibis morning, nor in any 
way showed the slightest disrespect. This is good ; but 
it is the result of a state of things by no means good. 
For many days there has been a great deal of fog on 
(lie river, and lie boats have groped their way along, 
continually striking their bells, while, on al! sides, there 
are responses of bell and gong; and the vessels at 
anchor look shadow-like as we glide past them, and the 
master of one steamer shouts a warning to the master 
of anollier which he meets. The Englishmen, who 
hate to run any risk without an equivalent object, show 
a good deal of caution and timidity on these foggy 
days. 

Decimler \Zth. — Chill, frosty weather ; such an 
atmosphere as forebodes snow in New England, and 
there has been a little here. Yet I saw a barefooted 
young woman yesterday. The feet of these poor 
creatures have exactly the red complexion of their 
hands, acquired by constant exposure to the cold air. 
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At the ferry-room, this morning, was a small, Ihin, 
anxious- looking woman, with a baadle, seemini" in rath- 
er poor cireti instances, but decently dressed, and eying 
other women, I thought, with an expression of slight ill- 
will and distrust; also, an elderly, stout, gray-haired 
woman, of respectable aspect, and two young ladylike 
persons, quite pretty, one of whom was reading a shil- 
ling volume of James's " Arabella Stuart." They talked 
to one another with that up-and-down intonation which 
English ladies practise, and which strikes an unaccus- 
tomed ear as rather aiFected, especially in women of size 
aad mass. It is very different from an American lady's 
mode of talking : there is the difference between color 
and no cobr ; the tone variegates it. One of these 
young ladies spoke to me, making some remark about 
the weather, — the first instance I have met with of a 
genlleworaan's speaking to an unintroduced gentleman. 
Besides these, a middle-aged man of the lower class, 
and also a gentleman's out-door servant, clad in a drab 
great coat, corduroy breeches, and drab clolh gaiters 
buttoned from the knee to the ankle. He complained 
to the other man of the cold weather ; said that a 
glass of whiskey, every half-hour, would keep' a maa 
comfortable ; and, accidentally bitting his coarse foot 
against one of the young lady's feet, said, " Beg pardon, 
ma'am," — which she acknowledged with a slight move- 
ment of the head. Somehow or other, different classes 
seem to encounter one another ia an easier manner than 
with ua; the shock is le-fs palpable. I suppose the 
reason is that the distinctions are real, and therefore 
need not be continually asserted. 
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Nervous and excitable persons need to talk a great 
deal, by way of letting off tlieir steam. 

On board the Rock Ferry steamer, a gentleman com- 
ing into the cabin, a voice addresses him from a dark 
comer, "How do you do, sir?" — "Speak again!" says 
the gentlpman. No answer from the dark comer.; and 
the gpntlemia repeats, " Speak again ! " The speaker 
now comes out of the dark corner, and sits down in a 
place where he can be seen. "Ah!" cries the gentle- 
man, "vety well, I thank you. How do you do? I 
did not recognize your voice." Observable, the English 
caution, shown iq the gentleman's not vouchsafing to 
say, " Very well, thank you I " till he knew his man. 

What was the after life of the young man, whom 
Jesus, looking on, " loved," and bade him sell all that ha 
had, and give to the poor, and lake up his cross and fol- 
low him ? Something very deep and beautiful might 
be made out of this. 

DecemUr Sls(. — Among the beggars of Liverpool, 
the hardest to encounter is a man without any legs, and, 
if I mistake not, likewise deficient in arms. You see 
him before you all at once, as if he bad sprouted half- 
way out of the earth, and would sink down and re- 
appear in some other place the moment he lias done 
with you. His countenance is large, fresh, and very 
intelligent ; but his great power lies in his fixed gaze, 
which is inconceivably difficult to bear. He never once 
removes his eye from you till you are quite past his 
range ; and you feel it all the same, although you do 
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not meet his gUiice He is perfectly respectful , but 
the jntentness and directness of liia silent appeal is far 
worse than any impudence In faci, it is the very 
flower of impudence I would rather go a mile about 
than pass before his battery I feel wronged by him, 
and yet unutterably ashamed Thire must be great 
force in the m-^n to produce such an effect There la 
nothing of the customary Bquilidnesi of beggary ^bout 
him, but remarkable tnmness and cleanliness A giil 
of twenty or thereabouts, who vagabondizes about the 
city on her hands and knees, posseaaes, to a considera- 
ble degree, the same chiricf en sties I think ibey hit 
their victims the moie effectually fiom being below the 
common level of vision 

January 3d, 18^4 — Night before last there wis a 
fall of enow, about three or foui mches, and folloHing 
it, a pretty haid fio^t On the nier, the -sessels at 
anchor showed the anow along their j ards, and on every 
ledge where it could he A blue sky and sunshine 
overhead, and apparently a cletr itmospheie close it 
hand ; but in the distance a miatinesa bcLime percepti- 
ble, obscunng the shores of tlie ruer, and miking the 
vessels look dim ind uncertain The steamers weie 
ploughing along, smoking their pipes through the frosty 
air. On the hnding stage and m the streets, hard- 
trodden snow, looking more hke my Nt-n England 
home than anything I ha\e jet seen Laif night the 
thermoraeter fell aa low as 13°, nor probably la it above 
20° to-day. No such froat has been known in England 
these forty years! and Mr. Wilding tells me that he 
iiever saw so much snow before. 
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January 6tk. — I saw, yesterday, stopping at a cabi- 
net-maker's shop in Church Street, a coach with four 
beautiful white horses, and a postilion on each near- 
horse i beliind, in the dickey, a footman ; and on the 
box a coachman, all dressed in lirevy. The coach- 
panel bore a coat of arms with a coroaet, and I pre- 
sume it must have been the equipage of the Earl of 
Derby. Axrowd of people stood round, gazing at the 
coach and horses ; and when any of them spoke, it was 
in a lower tone than usual. I doubt not they ail had 
a kind of enjoyment of the spectacle, for these English 
are strangely proud of having a class above them. 



Every Englishman runs to " The Times " with his 
little grievance, as a child runs to his mother. 

I was sent for to the police court the other morning, 
in the case of an American saiior accused of robbing a 
shipmate at sea. A large room, with a great coal fire 
burning on one side, and above it the portrait of Mr. 
Eushton, deceased, .a magistrate of many years' continu- 
ance. Along table, with chairs, and arwitness-box. One 
of the borough magistrates, a merchant of the city, sat at 
the head of the table, with paper and pen and ink be- 
fore him ; but the real judge was the clerk of the 
court, whose professional knowledge and experience 
governed all the proceedings. In the short time while 
I was waiting, two cases were tried, in the first of which 
the pi-isoner was dischai^ed. The second case was of 
a woman, — a thin, sallow, bard-looking, careworn, 
rather young woman, — for stealing a pair of slippers 
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out of a shop. The trial occupied five minutes or less, 
and she was sentenced to twenty-one days' imprison- 
ment, — whereupon, without speai;ing, she looked up 
wildly first into one policeman's face, then into anolher's, 
at the same time wringing her hands with no theatric 
gesture, but because her torment took this outward 
shape, — and was led away. The Yankee sailor was 
then brought up, — an intelligent, but rufflan-like fellow, 
— and as the case was out of the jurisdiction of the 
English magistrates, and as it was not worth while to 
get hira sent over to America for trial, he was forth- 
with discharged. He stole a comforter. 

If mankind were all intellect, they would be con- 
tinually changing, so that one age would be entirely 
tinlike another. The great conservative is the heart, 
which remains the same in all ages ; so that common- 
places of a tbousand years' standing are as eSective as 



Monday, February 20<fi. — At the police court on 
Saturday', I attended the case of the second mate and 
four seamen of the John and Albert, for assaulting, 
beating, and slabbing the chief mate. The chief mate 
has been in the hospital ever since the assault, and waa 
brought into the court to-day to give evidence, — a 
man of thirty, black hair, black eyes, a dark com- 
plexion, disagreeable expression ; sallow, emaciated, 
feeble, apparently in pain, one arm disabled. He sat 
bent and drawn upward, and had evidently been se- 
verely hurt, and was not yet fit to be out of bed. He 
had some brandy and water to enable him to sustain 
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himself. He gave his evidence very clearly, beginning 
(sailor-like) with telling ia what quarter the wind was 
at the time of the assault, and which sail was laUen in. 
His testimony bore on one man only, at whom he cast a 
vindictive look ; but I think he told the truth as far as he 
knew and remembered it. Of the prisoners the second 
mate was a mere youth, with long sandy hair, and an 
intelligent and not unprepossessing face, dressed as neatly 
as a three or four weeks' capture, with small or no means, 
could well allow, in a frock-coat,'and with clean linen, — 
the only linen or eottotS shirt in the company. The 
other four were rude, brutish sailors, in flannel or red- 
baize shirts. Three of them appeared to give them- 
selves little concern ; but the fourth, a red-haired and 
red-bearded man, — Paraman, by name, — evidently 
felt the pressure of the case upon himself. He was the 
one whom the mate swore U> have given him the first 
blow ; and there was other evidence of his having been 
stabbed with a knife. The captain of the ship, the 
pilot, the cook, and the steward, all gave their evidence ; 
and the general hearing of it was, that the chief mate 
had a devilish temper, and had misused the second 
mate and crew, — ihat the four seamen had attacked 
him, and that Pararaan had stabbed him ; while all but 
the steward concurred in saying that the second mate 
had taken no part in the affray. Ttie stewnrd, how- 
ever, swore to having seen him strike the chief mate 
with a wooden marlingspike, which was broken hy the 
blow. The magistrate dismissed all but Paraman, 
whom I am to send to America for trial. In my opinion 
the chief mate got pretty nearly what he deserved, under 
the code of natural justice. While business was going 
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forward, the magistrate, Mr. Mansfield, talked about a 
fancy ball at which he had been present the evening be- 
fore, and of Other matters grave and gay. It was very 
informal ; we sat at the table, or stood with our backs 
to the fire ; policemen came and went ; witnesses were 
Bworn on the greasiest copy of the Glospela I ever saw, 
polluted by hundreds and thoosanda of perjured kisses; 
and for hours the prisoners were kept standing at the 
foot of the .table, interested lo (he full extent of Iheir 
capacity, while all others were indifferent. At the close 
of the cape, the police ofScers 'and witnesses applied to 
me about their expenses. 

Yesterday I took a walk with my wife and two chil- 
dren to Bebblngton Church. A beautilully sunny morn- 
ing. My wife and U. attended church, J. and I continued 
our walk. When wo were at a little distance from (he 
churcli, the bells suddenly chimed ou^ with a most cheer- 
ful sound, and sunny as the morning. It is a pily we 
have no chimes of bells, to give the churchward sum- 
mons, at home. People were standing about the an- 
cient church-porch and among the tombstones. In the 
course of our walk, we pa'ssed many old thatched cot- 
tages, built of stone, and with what looked like a cow- 
house or pigsly at one end, making part of the cot- 
tage ; also an old stone farm-hjause, which may have 
been a residence of gentility in its day. We passed, too, 
a small Methodist chapel, making one of a row of low 
brick edifices. There was a sound of prayer within. 
I never saw a more uiibeautiful place of worship ; and 
it h&<\ not even a separate existence for itself, the ad- 
joining tenement being an ale-house. 

The grass along the wayside was green, with a few 
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daisies. There was green holly in the hedges, and we 
passed through a wood, up some of the tree-trunks of 
which ran, clustering ivy. 

Febrmry SSf^. — There came to see me the other 
day a young gentleman with a mustache and a blue 
ctoak, who announced himself as William Allinghara, 
and handed me a copy of his poems, a thin volume, 
with paper covers, published by Rouiledge. I thought 
I remembered hearing his name, but had never seen 
any of his works. His face was intelligent, dark, pleas- 
ing, and not at all John-Bullish. He said that he had 
been employed in tJhe Customs in Ireland, and was now 
going to London to live by literature, — to be connected 
with some newspaper, I iinagine. He had been in 
London before, and was acquainted with some of the 
principal literary people, — among others, Tennyson and 
Carlyle. He seemed to have -been on rather intimate 

terms with Tennyson We talked awhile in ray 

dingy and dusky Consulate, and he then took leave. 
His manners are good, and he appears to possess inde- 
pendence of mind 

Yesterday I saw a British regiment march down to 
George's Pier, to embark in the Niagara for MaUa. 
The troops had nothing very remarkable about them ; 
but the thousands of ragged and squaUd wretches, who 
thronged the pier and streets to gaze on them, were 
What I had not seen before in such masses. This was 
the first populace I have beheld ; for even tie Irish, on 
tlie other side of the water, acquire a respectability of 
aspect. John Bull is going with his whole heart iato 
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the Turfeish war. He is very foolish. Whatever the 
Czar may propose to himself, it is for the interest of 
democracy that he should not be easily put down. The 
regiment, on its "way to embark, carried the Queen's 
colors, and, side hy side with them, the hanner of the 
28th, — yellow, with the names of the peninsular and 
other battles in which it had been engaged inscribed on 
it in a double column. It is a very distinguished regi- 
ment; and Mr. Henry Bright mentioned aa one of its 
distinctioiis, that "Washington had formerly been an ofB.- 
cer in it, I never heard of this. 



February 21th. — We walked to Woodside in the 
pleasant forenoon, and thence crossed to Liverpool. On 
our way to Woodside, we saw the remains of the old 
Birkenhead Priory, built of the common red freestone, 
ninchi time-wom, with ivy creeping over it, and birds 
evidently at home in its old crevices. These ruins are 
pretty extensive, and seem to be the remams of a quad- 
rangle. A handsome modem cliurch, likewise of the 
same red freestone, has been built on part of the site 
occupied by the Priory ; and the organ was sounding 
within, while we walked about the premises. On some 
of the ancient arches, there were grotesquely carved 
stone faces. The old walls have been sufRcienlly re- 
Stored to make them secure, without destroying their 
venerable aspect. It is a very interesling spot; and so 
much the more so because a modern town, with its brick 
and stone houses, its flags and pavements, has sprung 
up about the ruins, which were new a thousand years 
ago. The station of the Chester railway is within a. 
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hundred yards. Formerly fhe monks of this Pnory 
kept the only ferry that then existed on the Mersey. 

At a dinner at Mr, Bramley Moore's a little while 
ooo we had a prairie-hen from the West of America. 
Uwas a very delicate hird, and a gentleman carved it 
moat skilfully to a dozen guests, and had still a second 
slice to offer to them. 

Ahoard the ferry-boat j esferday, there was a lahor- 
ing man eating oysters. He took them one by one 
from his pocket in interminable sncceaslon, opened them 
with his jack-knife, swallowed each one, threw the shell 
overboard, tind then sought for another. Having con- 
eluded his meal, he took out a clay fobacco-pipe, filled 
it lighted it with a match, and smoked it, — all this, 
while the other passenger's were looking at him, and 
with a perfect coolness and independence, such as no 
single man can ever feel ia America. Here a man 
does not seem to consider what other people will think 
of his conduct, but only whether it suits his own con- 
venience to do so and so. It may be the better way. 

A French military man, a veteran of all Kapoleon's 
wars, is now living, with a false leg and arm, both 
movable by springs, false teeth, a false eye, a silver 
nose with a flesh-colored covering, and a silver plate 
replacing part of the skull. He has the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

March I3tk. — On Saturday I went with Mr. 
B (o the Dingle, a pleasant domain on the banks 
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of the Mersey, almo^it opposite to Eock Ferrj, "Walk- 
ing home, we looked into Mr. Thorn's Unitarian Chapel, 
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■wealth and ret-pectabihty. 

Yesterday I walked with my wife and children to 
the hrow of a hill, overlooking Birkenhead and Tran- 
mere, and commanding a fine view of the river, and 
Liverpool beyond. AH round about new and neat 
residences for city people are ppringing up, with fine 
names, — Eldon Terrace, Rose Cottage, Eelvoir Villa, 
&c., &c., with little patches of ornamented garden or 
lawn in front, and heaps of curious rook-work, wiih 
which the English are ridiculously fond of adorning 
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fheir front yards-. I rather think the middling classes — 
meaning sliopteepers, and other respectabilities of that 
level — are better lodged here than in America ; and, 
what I did not expect, the houses are a great deal newer 
than in our new country. Of course, this can only be 
the case in places circumstanced like Liverpool and its 
suburbs. But, scattered among these modern villas, 
there are old stone cottages of the rudest structure, and 
doubtless hundreds of years old, with thatched roofs, 
into which the grass has rooted itself, and now looks 
verdant. These cottages are in themselves as ugly as 
possible, resembling a large kind f p j but it n 
by dint of the verdure on their tl t 1 a d th h ub- 
bery clustering about them, they 1 k p q 

The old-fashioned flowers in h ga 1 of New 
England — blue-bells, crocuses, p m fie 

and many others — appear to be wdd flowers here on 
English soil. There is somelhing very touching and 
pretty in this fact, that the Puritans should have car- 
ried their field and hedge flowers, and nurtured them in 
their gardens, until, to us, they seem entirely the pro- 
duct of cultivation. 

March 1G(A. — Yesterday, at the coroner's court, 
attending the inquest on a black sailor who died on 
board an American vessel, after her arrival at this 
port. The court-room is capable of accommodating 
perhaps fifty people, dingy, with a pyramidal skylight 
above, and a single window on one side, opening into a 
gloomy back court. A private room, also lighted with 
a pyramidal skylight, is behind the court-room, into 
which I was asked, and found the coroner, a gray- 
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headecl, grave, intelligent,broad, red-faced man, with an 
Bir of some authority, well mannered and dignified, but 
not exactly a, gentleman, — dressed in a blue coat, with 
a black cravat, allowing a shirt-collar above ft. Con- 
sidering how many and what a variety of cases of the 
ugliest death are constantly coming before him, he was 
much more cheerful than could be expected, and had a 
kind of formality and orderliness which I suppose 
balances the esceptionalifies with which he has to 
deal. In the private room with him was likewise the 
sui^eon, who professionally attends the court. "We 
chatted about suicide and such matters, — the surgeon, 
the coroner, and I, — until the American case was 
ready, when we adjourned to the eourt-room, and the 
coroner began the examination. The American cap- 
tain was a rude, uncouth Down-Easter, about thirty 
years old, and sat on a bench, doubled and bent into an 
indescribable attitude, out of which he occasionally 
straightened himself, all the time toying with a ruler, 
or some such article. The wa f n t t 

the man had been frost-b tten anlddfmn I 
causes, so that eo censure wade d p dpn 
the captain. The jury, who 1 ad b x n tl e 

body, were at first inclined to h nk L t h n a had 
not been frost-bitten, but that 1 f t h 1 b n m 
mersed in boiling water ; b t, n pi a bj tl e 
Burgeon, readily yielded th p n n and g he 

verdict which the coroner [ t nt tl m uti ex 1 
pating the captain from all bJ In fa t it is utterly 

impossible that a jury of ch n d d Is should ioot 
be entirely governed by th j d^ nt f experienced 
and weighty a rilan as the n In the court-room 
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were two or tliree police ofBcera in uniform, and some 
other officials, a very few idle spectators, and a few 
witnesses waiting to be examined. And while the ease 
was going forward, a poor-looking woman came in, and I 
heard her, in an nnderlone, telling an attendant of a death 
that had just occurred. The attendant received the com- 
mnnication in a very quiet and matter-of-course way, said 
that it should be attended to, and the woman retired. 

The Diary of a Coronee would be a work likely 
to meet with large popular acceptance. A dark pas- 
sage-way, only a few yards in extent, leads from the 
liveliest street in Liverpool to this coroner's court-room, 
where all the discussion is about murder and suicide. 
Il seems, that, after a verdict of suicide, the corpse can 
only be buried at midnight, without religious rites. 

" His lines are cast in pleasant places," — applied to 
a successful angler. 

A woman's chastity consists, like an onion, of a series 
of coats. You may strip off the outer ones without domg 
much mischief, perhaps none at all but you keep tak 
ing off one after another, in expectation of coming to 
the inner nucleus, including the whole value ot the 
matter. It proves, however, that there is bj such 
nucleus, and that chastity is diffu'sed through the nh le 
series of coals, is lessened with the removal f each, 
and vanishes with the final one, which you suppo e 1 
would introduce you to the hidden pe-irl 

March iM. — Mr. B. and I took a cib Saturday 
afternoon, and drove out of the city in the direction of 
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Knowsley. On our way we saw many gentlemen's or 
rich people's places, some of them dignified with the 
title of Halls, — with lodges at their gates, and standing 
considerably removed from the road. The greater part 
of them were built of brick, — a material with which I 
have not been accustomed to associate ideas of grandeur ; 
but it was much in use here in Lancashire, in the Eliza- 
bethan age, — more, I thinli, than now. These subur- 
ban residences, however, are of much later date than 
Elizabeth's time. Among other places, Mr. B. called 
at the Hazles, the residence of Sir Thomas Birch, a 
kinsman of his. It ia a large brick mansion, and has 
■old trees and shrubbery about it, the latter very fine and 
TeiiJant, — hazles, holly, rhododendron, &c. Mr. B. 
went in, and shortly afterwards Sir Thomas Birch came 
out, — a very frank and hospitable gentleman, — and 
-pressed me, to enter and take luncheon, which latter 
hospitality I declined. 

His house is m very nice order. He had a good 
many pictures, and, amongst them, a small poi trait of his 
mother, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, when a 
youth. It is unfinished, and when the painter was at 
the height of his fame, he was asked to finish it. But 
Lawrence, after looking at the picture, refused to re- 
touch it, saying that there was a merit in this early 
sketch which he could no longer attain. It was really 
a very beautiful picture of a lovely woman. 

Sir Thomas Birch proposed to go with us and get us 
admittance into Knowsley Park, where we could not 
possibly find entrance without his aid. So we went to 
the stables, wiere the old groom had already ehowB 
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hospitalitj' to our cabman, by giving hia horse some 
provender, aad himself some beer. There seemed to be 
a kindly and famihar sort of intercourse between the 
old servant and the Baronet, — each of thera, I presume, 
looking on their connectiort as indissoluble. 

The gate-warden of Knowsley Park was an old 
woman, who readily gave ua admittance, at Sir Thomas 
Birch's request The family of the Earl of Derby is 

not now at ihe Park It was a very bad time 

of year to see it ; the trees just showing the earliest 
symptoms of vitality, while whole acres of ground were 
covered with large, dry, brown ferns, — which I sup- 
pose are very beautiful when green. Two or three 
hares scampered out of these ferns, and sat on their 
hind legs looking about them, as we drove by. A sheet 
of water had been drawn off, in order to deepen its bed. 
T!ie oaks did not seem to me so magnificent as they 
slioulJ be in an aneient noble properly like this. A 
century does not accomplish so much for a tree, in this 
slow region, as it does in ours, I think, however, that 
they were more individual and picturesque, with more 
charaater in their contorted trunks ; therein somewhat 
resembling apple-trees. Our forest-trees have a great 
sameness of character, like our people, — because one 
and the other grow too closely. 

In one pirt of the P i k we came to a am ill tower, 
for whit purpose I know not uilOsS as an 6bservatory; 
and near it wis a marble statue on i h ^h jedesfa!.. 
The statue had been long expo ed to Ihe weather, and 
was o^ergroin and mg a ned wilh mo ^ and t chens, so 
that it classic beauty was in some soit gothic zed. A 
half-mile or so from this point, we saw the mansion of 
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Knowsley, in the midst of a very fine prospect, with a 
tolerably high ridge of hills in the distance. The house 
itself is exceedingly vast, a front and two wings, with 
suites of rooms, I suppose, interminable. Tlie oldest 
part, Sir Thomas Birch told ils, is a tower of (he time 
of Henry VII. Mevertheless, the effect is not over- 
whelming, because the edifice looka low in proportion 
to its gi-e.at extent over the ground; and besides, a good 
deal of it is built of brick, with white window-frames, 
Eo that, looking at separate parts, I might think them 
American structures, without the smart addition of 
green Venetian blinds, so universal with as. Portionii, 
however, were built of red freestone ; and if I had looked 
at it longer, no doubt I should have admired it more. 
We merely drove round it from the rear to the front. It 
stands in my memory rather like a college or a hospital, 
than as the ancestral residence of a great English noble. 
We left the Park in another direction, and passed 
through a part of Lord Sefton's property, by a private 

By the by, we saw half a dozen policemen, in iheir 
blue coats and embroidered collars, after entering 
Knowsley Park ; but the Earl's own servants would 
probably have supplied their place, had the family been 
at home. The mansion of Croxteth, tbe seat of Lord 
Sefton, stands near the public road, and, though large, 
looked of rather narrow compass after Knowsley. 

The rooks were talking together very loquaciously 
in the. high tops of the trees near Sir Thomas Birch's 
house, it being now their building-time. It was a very 
pleasant sound, the noise being comfortably softened by 
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the remote heJglit. Sir Thomas said that more fLaii 
half a century ago the rooks used to inhabit another 
grove of lofty trees, close in front of the house ; but be- 
ing noisy, and not altogether cleanly in their habits, the 
ladies of the family grew weary of them, and wished 
to remove them. Accordingly, the colony was driven 
away, and made their present settlement in a grove be- 
hind the house. Ever since that time not a rook has 
built in the ancient grove ; every year, however, one or 
another pair of young rooks attempt to build among 
the deserted tree-tops, but the old rooks tear the new 
rest to pieces as often as it is put together. Thus, 
either the memory of aged individual rooks or an authen- 
ticated tradition in their society has preserved the idea 
that the old grove is forbidden and inauspicious to them. 

A son of General Arnold, named William Fitch Ar- 
nold, and born in 1 79i, now possesses the estate of Lit- 
tle Messenden Abbey, Bucks County, and is a magis- 
trate for that county. He was formerly Captain of the 
19th Lancerg, He has now two sons and four daugh- 
ters. The other three sons of General Arnold, all old- 
er than this one, and all military men, do not appear to 
have left children ; but a daughter married to Colonel 
Phipps, of the Mulgrave family, has a son and two 
daughters. I question whether any of our true-hearted 
revolutionary heroes have left a more prosperous proge- 
■ ny than this arch-traitor. I should like to know their 
feelings with respect to their ancestor. 

April 3d. — I walked with J . two days ago, to 

Eastham, a village on the road to Chester, and five or six 
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miles from Eock Ferry. On our way we passed tLrough 
a village, in the centre of which was a small stone pillar, 
standing on a pedestal of several steps, on which chil- 
dren were sitting and playing. I take it to have been 
an old Catholic cross ; at least, I know not what else it is. 
It seemed very ancient. Eastham is the finest old 
English village I have seen, with maiiy antique houses, 
and with altogether a rural and picturesque aspect, un- 
like anything in America, and yet possessing a familiar 
look, as if it were something I had dreamed about. 
There were thatched slone cottages inlermixed with 
houses of a better kind, and likewise a gateway and grav- 
elled walk, that perhaps gave admittance to the Squire's 
mansion. It was not merely one long,*wide street, as 
in most New England villages, but there were several 
crooked ways, gathering the whole settlement into a 
pretty small compass. In the midst of it stood a ven- 
erable church of the common red freestone, with a most 
reverend air, considerably smaller than that of Bebbing- 
toD, hut more -beautiful, and looking quite as old. 
There was ivy on its spire and elsewhere. It looked 
very quiet and peaceful, and an if it had received the 
people into its low arched door every Sabbath for 
many centuries. There were many tombstones about it, 
some level with the ground, some raised on blocks of 
Btone, on low pillars, moss-growo and weather-worn ; 
and probably Iheie were but the successors of other 
stones that had quite crumbled away, pr been buried by 
the accumulation of dead men's dust above them. la 
the centre of the churchyard stood an old yew-tree, 
with immense trunk, which was all decayed within, so 
that it is a wonder how the tree retains any life, — which, 
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nevertheless, it does. It was called "the old Yew of 
Eastham "' sis hundred years ago ! 

After passing through Ihe churchyard, we saw the 
village inn on the other side. The doors wei-e fastent-d, 
but a girl peeped out of ihe window af ns, and let us in, 
ushering ua into a very neat parlor. There was a 
cheerful fire in the grate, a straw carpet on the iloor, a 
mahogany sideboard, and a mahogany table in the mid- 
dle of the room ; and, on the walls, the portraits of 
mine host (no doubl) and of his wife and daughters, — 
a very nice parlor, and looking like what I might have 
found in a country tavern at home, only this was an 
ancient house, and there is nothing at home like the 
glimpse, from the window, of the church, and its red, ivy- 
grown tower. I ordered some lunch, being waited on 
by the girl, who was very neat, intelligent, and comely, — 
and more respectful than a New England maid. As 
we came out of the inn, some village urchins left their 
]day, and ran lo me begging, calling me "Master!" 
They turned at once from play to begging, and, ai I 
gave them nolhing, they turned to their play again. 

This village h too far from Liverpool to have been 
much injured as yet by the novelty of cockney resi- 
dences, which have grown up almost everywhere else, 
so far as I have visited. About a mile from it, how- 
ever, is the landing-place of a steamer (which runs regu- 
larly, except in the winter months), where a large, new 
hotel is built. The grounds about it are extensive and 
well wooded. We got some biscuits at the hotel, and 
I gave the waiter (a splendid gentleman in black) four 
halfpence, being the surplus of a shilling. He bowed 
and thanked me very humbly. An American does not 
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easily bring liia mind to the small measure of English 
liberality to servants ; if anything is to be given, we are 
ashamed not to give more, especially to eleiical-looking 
persons, in black suits and white neckcloths. 

I stood on the Exchange at noon, to-day, to see fte 
18lii Regiment, the Connaught Rangers, marching down 
to embark for the East. They were a body of young, 
healtty, and cheerful-looking men, and looked greatly 
better than the dirty crowd that thronged to gaze at 
them. The royal banner of England, quartering the 
lion, the leopard, and the harp, waved on the town-iiouse, 
and looked gorgeous and venerable. Here and there 
a woman exchanged gveetinga with an indiyidaal soldier, 
as he marched along, and gentlemen shook hands with 
officers with whom they happened to be acquainted. 
Being a sti-anger in the land, it seemed as if I could see 
the future in the present better than if I had been an 
Englishman ; so I questioned with myself how many of 
these ruddy-cheeked young fellows, marching so stoutly 
away, would ever tread English ground again. The 
populace did not evince any enthusiasm, yet there could 
not possibly be a war to which the country could assent 
more fully than to this. I somewhat doubt whether the 
English populace really feels a vital interest in the nation. 

Some years ago, a piece of rude marble sculpture, 
representing St George and the dragon, was found over 
the fireplace of a cottage near Eock Ferry, on the road 
to Chester. It was plastered oyer with pipe-clay, and 
its existence was unknown to the cottagers until a lady 
noticed the projection and asked what it was. It was 
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suppoaGd to have originally aiilomed the walla of the. 
Priory at Birkenhead. It measured fourteen and a half 
by nine inches, in which apace were the heads of a king 
and queen, with uplifted hands, in prayer ; their daugh- 
ters also in prayer, and looking very grim ; a lamb, tlie 
slain dragon, and St. George, proudly prancing on what 
looks like a donkey, brandishing a sword over his head. 

The following is a legend inscribed on the inner mar- 
gin of a curious old box : — 

" From Birkenhead into Hilbree 
A equirrel might leap from Iree to tree." 

I do not know where Hilbree is ; but all round Bir- 
kenhead a squirrel would scarcely find a single tree to 
climb upon. All is pavement and brick buildings now. 

Good Friday^ — The English and Irish think it good 
to plant on this day, because it was the day when our 
Saviour's body was laid in the grave. Seeds, therefore, 
are certain to rise again. 

At dinner the other day, Mrs mentioned the 

origin of Franklin's adoption of the customary (.ivil 
dress, when going to court as a diplomitist It was 
simply that bis tailor had disappointed him of hia court 
suit, and he wove his plain one with gre-it rpluctaDcc, 
because he had no other. Afterwiids, gaining greit 
success and praise by his mishap, he continued to wear 
it from policy. 

The grandmother of Mrs. died fifty yeiri ago, 

at the age of twenty-eight. She hid gieat pei^onal 
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charms, and among them a head of beautiful cheslnut 
hair. After her burial in a family tomb, the coffin of 
one of her children was laid on her own, so that the lid 
seems to have decayed, or been broken from this cause ; 
at any rate, this was tlie ease when the tomb was 
opened, about a year ago. The grandmother's coffin 
was then found to be filled with beautiful, glossy, Uviiis 
chestnut ringlets, into which her whole substance seems 
to have been transformed, for there was nothmg else but 
these shining curls, the growth of lialf a century in the 
tomb. An old man, with a ringlet of his youthful mis- 
tress treasured on his heart, might be supposed to wit- 
ness this wonderful thing. 

Madam , wbo is now at my house, and very 

infirm, though not old, was once carried to the grave, 
and on the point of being buried. It was in Barbary, 
where her husband was Consul- General. He was 
greatly attached to her, and told the pall-bearers at the 
, grave that be must see her oiice more. When her face 
was uncovered, he thought he discerned signs of life, and 
felt a warmtb. Fmally she revived, and for many 
years afterwards supposed the funeral procession to 
have been a dream; she having been partially con- 
scious throughout, and having felt the wind blowing on 
her, and lifting the shroud from her feet, — for I pre- 
sume she was to be buried in oriental style, -without a 
coffin. Long after, in London, when she was speaking 
of this dream, her husband told her the facts, and she 
fainted away. Whenever it is now mentioned, her face 
turns white. Mr. , her son, was born on ship- 
board, on the coast of Spain, and claims four nationalities, 
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— those of Spain, England, Ireland, and the United 
States ; his father being Irish, his mother a natire of 
Enaland, himself a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, and hia father having registered his birth and 
baptism in a Catholic church of Gibraltar, which gives 
him Spanish privileges. He has hereditary claims to 
a Spanish countship. His infancy was spent in Bar- 
bary, and his Hps first lisped in Arabic. There has 
been an unsettled and wandering character in his whole 

The grandfather of Madam , who was a British 

officer, once horsewhipped Paul Jones, — Jones being a 
poltroon. How singular it is that tlie personal courage 
of famous warriors should be so oOen called in question ! 



May IQlh. — I went yesterday to a hospital to take 
the oath of a mate to a protest He had met with a 
severe accident by a fall on shipboard. The hospital is 
a lai'ge edifice of red freestone, with wide, airy passages, 
resounding with footsteps passing through them. A 
porler was waiting in the vestibule. Mr. Wilding and 
myself were shown to the parlor, in the first instance, — 
a neat, plainly furnislifid room, with newspapers and 
pamphlets lying on the table aud sofaa. Soon the sur- 
geon of the house came, — a brisk, alacritous, civil, cheer- 
ful young man, by whom we were shown to the apart- 
ment where the mate was lying. As we went through 
the principal pass^e, a man was borne along in a chair, 
looking very pale, rather wild, and altogether as if he 
had just been through great tribulalion, and hardly 
knew as yet whereabouts he was. I noticed that his 
left arm was but a stump, and seemed done up in red 
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baize, — at all events it was of a scarlet hne. The sui^ 
geoQ shook his right hand cheerily, and he was carried 
OR. This was a patient who had just had his arm cut 
off. He had heen a rough person apparently, but now 
there waa a kind of tenderness about him, through pain 
and helplessness. 

In the chamber where the mate lay, there were seven 
beds, all of them occupied by persons who had met with 
accidents. la the centre of the room waa a stationary 
pine table, about the length of a man, intended, I sup- 
pose, to 8tret«h paHeats upon for necessary operations. 
The furniture of the beds was plain and homely. I 
thought that the faces of the patiehts all looked remark- 
ably intelligent^ though they were evidently men of the 
lower classes. Suffering had educated them morally 
and intellectually. They gazed curiously at Mr. Wild- 
ing and me, but nobody said a word. In the bed next 
to the mate lay a little boy with a broken thigh. The 
surgeon observed that children generally did well with 
accidents ; and this boy certainly looked very bright 
and cheerful. There was nothing particularly interest- 
ing about the mate. 

After finishing our business, the surgeon showed ub 
into another room of the surgical ward, likewise devoted 
to cases of accident and injury. All the beds were 
occupied, and in two of them lay two American sail- 
ors who had recently been stabbed. They had been se- 
verely hurt, but were doing very well. The sui-geon 
thought that it was a good arrangement to have several 
cases together, and that the patients kept up one an- 
other's spirits, — being often merry together. Smiles 
and laughter may operate favorably enough from bed 
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to bed ; hut i3jing groans, I should think, must be some- 
what of a discouragement. Nevertheless, the previous 
habits and modes of life of such people as compose the 
more numerous class of patients in a hospital must be 
considered before deciding this matter. It is very pos- 
sible that tbeif misery likes such bedfellows as it here 
finds. 

As we were faking our leave, the surgeon asked us 
if we fhould not like to aep the operating-room ; and 
before we could replj he threw open a door, and be- 
hold, (here was a roll of linen " garments rolled in 
blood," — and a bloody fragment of a human arm ! 
The surgeon glanced at me, and smiled kindly, but as 
if piljing my discomposure. 

Gervase Elwes, son of Sir Gervase Elwea, Uaronet, 
of Stoke, Suffolk, married Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hervey, Knight, and sister of the firot Earl oE 
Bristol. This Geryase died before his father, but left 
a son, Henry, who succeeded !it the Baronetcy. Sir 
Henry died without issue, and was succeeded by his 
sister's son, John Maggott Twining, who assumed the 
name of Elwes. He was the famous miser, and must 
have had Hawthorne blood in him, through his grand- 
father, Gervase, whose mother was a Hawthorne. It 
was to this Gervase that my ancestor, 'William Haw- 
thorne, devised some land in Massachusetts, "if he 
would come over, and enjoy it" My ancestor calls him 
his nephew. 

June 12iS. — Barry Cornwall, Mr. Procter, called 
on me a week or more ago, but I happened not to 
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be in the office. Saturday last he called again, and 
as 1 had crossed to Eock Park lie followed me (hither. 
A plain,, middle-aized, English-looking gentleman, el- 
derly, with short while hair,. and particularly quiet in 
his manners. ,He talks in a somewhat low (one wiihoat 

emphasis, scarcely distinct His head has a good 

outline, and would look wel! in marble. I liked him 
very well. He talked unaffectedly, showing aa author's 
regard to his reputation, and was evidently pleased (o 
hear of his American celebrity. He said that in his 
younger days he was a scientiflc pugilist, and once took 
a journey to have a sparring encounter with the Game- 
Chicken. Certainly, no one would have looked for a 
pugilist in this subdued old gentleman. He is now 
Commissioner of Lunacy, and makes periodical circuits 
through (he country, attending to the business of his 
ofB-ce. He is slightly deaf,'and this may be the cause 
of his unaccented utterance,- — owing to his not being 

able to regulate his voice exactly by his own ear 

He is a good man, and much better expressed by his 
real name, Procter, than by his poetical one, Barry 

Cornwall He took my hand in both of his at 

parliiig 

June nth. — At eleven, at this season (and how 
much longer I know not), (here is still a twilight. If 
we could only have such dry, deiieiously warm evenings 
ss we used to have in our own land, what enjoyment 
there might be in these interminable twilights! Bat 
here we close the window-shutters, and make ourselves 
cosey by a coal fire. 

All three of the children, and, I think, my wife and 
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myself, are going through the hooping-cough. The 
cast wind of this season and region is most horrible. 
There have been no really warm days ; for though 
the sunshine is sometimes hot, there ia never any dif- 
fused heat throughout the aiv. On passing from the 
sunshine into the shade, we immediately feel too cool. 

June 20(A. — The vagahoad musicians about town are 
very numerous. On board the steam ferry-boala, I have 
heretofore spoken of them. They infest them from 
May to November, for very little gain apparently. A 
Bhilling a day per man must be the utmost of (heir 
emolument. It is rather sad to see somewhat respect- 
able old men engaged in this way, with two or three 
younger associates. Their instruments look much the 
worse for wear, and even my unmusical ear can dis- 
tinguish more discord than'harmony. They appear to 
be a very quiet and harmless people. Sometimes there 
is a woman playing on a fiddle, while her husband 
blows a wind instrument. In the streets it is not un- 
usual to find a hand of half a dozen performers, who, 
without any provocation or reason whatever, sound 
their brazen instruments till the houses re-echo. Some- 
times one passes a man who stands whistling a tune 
most unweariably, though I never saw anybody give 
him anything. The ballad-singers are the strangest, 
from the total lack of any music in their cracked voices. 
Sometimes you see a space cleared in the street, and 
a foreigner playing, while a girl — weather-beaten, 
tanned, and wholly uncomely in face and shabby in 
attire — dances ballets. The common people look on, 
and never criticise or treat any of these poor devils un- 
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kindly or uncivilly ; but I do not observe tbat they give 
tbem anything, 

A crowd — or, at all events, a moderate-sized group 
— ,is much more easily drawn together here than with 
us. The people have a good deal of idle and momen- 
tary curiosity, and are always ready to slop when 
another person has stopped, so as to see what has at> 
tracted his attention. I hardly ever pause to look at a 
Bhop-window, without being immediately incommoded 
by boys and men, who stop likewise, and would forth- 
with throng the pavement if I did not move oa. 

June Zfith. — If it is not known how and when a 
man dies, it makes a ghost of him for many years there- 
after, perhaps for cenfuriea. King Arthur is an ex- 
ample ; albo the Emperor Frederic, and other famous 
men, who were thought to- be alive ages after their 
disappearance. So with private indiviJuals. I liad an 
uncle John, who went a voyage to sea about (he be- 
ginning of the war of 1812, and has never returned to 
this hour. But as long as his mother lived, as many 
as twenty years, she never gave up the hope of his re- 
turn, and was constantly hearing stories of persona 
whose de'icriptioo answered to his. Some people act- 
ually affirmed that they bad seen him in various parts 
of the world. Thus, so far as her belief was concerned, 
he still walked the earth. And even to this day I 
never see his name, which is no very uncommoa one, 
without thinking that this may be the lost uncle. 

Thus, too, the French Dauphin still exists, or a kind 
of ghost of him ; the three Tells, too, in the cavern 
of Uri. 
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J^{ly zth. — Mr. Cecil, the other day, was saying 
that England could produce as fiae peaches as any 
other country. I asked wliat was the j) articular excel- 
lence of a peach, and he answered, " Its cooling and 
refreshing quality, like that of a melon ! " Just think 
or this idea of the richest, most luscious, of all fruits ! But 
the untravelled Englishman has no more idea of what 
fruit is than of what sunshine is ; he ihinks he has 
tasted the first and felt the last, but they are both alike 
watery. I heard a lady in Lord Street talking about 
the "broiling sun," when I was almost in a shiver. 
They keep up their animal heat by means of wine and 
ale, else they could not bear this climate. 

Ml/ I9(A. — A week ago I made a little tour in 
North "Wales wilh Mr. Bright. "VVe left Biikenhead 
by railway for Chester at ^wo o'clock ; thence for Ban- 
go tl ence by carr age over tl e Menai bridge to 
Beaunars At Bea mars a fine old castle, — quite 
com a" p to my dea of hit an old castle should be. 
A griy y 1 u g ester or vail w th large round 
to ver at ntervals w tl n th s another wall, the place 
of tl e port ul! s between a d aga n within the second 
will the castle tself vith a spac ous green court-yard 
1 front The oute vail <! so tl k that a passage runs 
in It all ound the castle which covers a sp^ce of (hree 
acres. Th s pt sage g v s access to a I apel 11 ve y 
perfect i d to v r ou ajar ments n tl c towerfl — ail 
exceed ngly d smil a 1 g v g ery u pie sint n 
pression of the vay n wl cl the ga r on of tl e cas le 
lived. Tl e n a n ca le s en ely roofless bu he h-iU 
and oiler rooms ■»rp ^o ed out bj he gu i id 
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the whole is tapestried with abundant ivy, so that my 
impression is of gray walU, with here and (here a vast 
greea curtain ; a carpet of green over the floors of halls 
and apartments; and festoons around all the ouler battle- 
ment, with an uneven and rather perilous footpath run- 
ning along the top. There is a fine vbta through 1 e as 
tie itself, and the two gateways of the two encompi ng 
walls. The passage within the wall is very rude ho h 
underfoot and on each side, with various a een s and 
descents of rough steps, -— sometimes so low h jour 
head is in danger; and dark, except where a little lij,ht 
cornea through a loop-hole or window in the thickness of 
the wall. In front of the castle a tennis-court was fitted 
up, by laying a smooth pavement on the ground, and 
casing the walls with tin or zinc, if I recollect aright. 
All this was open to the sky; and when we were there, 
some young men of the town were playing at Ihe game. 
There are but very few of these lennis-cotirts in Eng- 
land ; and this old castle was a very strange place for 

The castle is the property of Sir Bicbard Bulkely, 
whose seat is in the vicinity, and who owns a great part 
of the island of Anglesea, on which Beaumaris lies. 
The hotel wliere we Slopped was (he Bulkely Arm?, 
and Sir Richard has a kind of feudal influence in the 

In the morning we walked along a delightful road, 
bordering on the Menai Straits, to Bangor Ferry. It 
was really a very pleasant road, overhung by a growth 
of young wood, exceedingly green and fresh. English 
trees are green all about their stems, owing lo the 
creeping planis that overrun them. There were some 
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flowers in the hedges, such as we cultivate in gardens. 
At the ferry, there was a whitewashed ootlage ; a wo- 
man or two, some children, and a fiiherman-like person- 
a"e, walking to and fro before the door. The scenery 
of the strait is very beautiful and picturesque, and di- 
rectly opposite to us lay Bangor, — the strait being here 
almost a mile across. An American ship from Boston 
lay in the middle of it. The ferry-boat was just putting 
off from the Bangor side, and, by the aid of a sail, soon 
neared the shore. 

At Bangor we went to a handsome hotel, and hired 
a carriage and two horses for some Welsh place, the 
name of which I forget ; neither can I remember a single 
name of the places through which we posted that day, 
nor co\ild I speil them if I heard them pronounced, nor 
pronounce them if I saw them spelt. It was a circuit 
of about forty miles, bringing us to Conway at last. I 
remember a great slate-quarry ; and also that many of 
the cottages, in the first part of our drive, were built of 
blocks of slate. The mountains were very bold, thrust- 
ing themselves up abruptly in peaks, — not of the dump- 
Img formation, which is somewhat too prevalent among 
the Hew England mountains. At one point we saw 
Snowdon, with its bifold summit. We also visited 
the smaller waterfall (this is a translation of an unpro- 
nounceable Welsh name), which is the largest in Wales. 
It was a very beautiful rapid, and the guide-book con- 
eiders it equal iu sublimity to Niagara. Likewise there 
were one or two lakes which the guide-book greatly 
admired, but which to me, who remembered a hundred 
sheets of blue water in New England, seemed nothing 
mora than sullen and dreary puddles, with bare banks, 
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and wholly destitute of Leauty I think fhej were 
nowhere more thin i hundred yaids acres'" But the 
hills were certainly very good, and, though genenlly 
bare of tree, their outlinea theriby were lendired the 
stronger and more itnking 

Many of the Welsh women, particularly the elder ones, 
wear black beaver hats, high-crowned, and almost pre- 
cisely like men's. It makes them look ugly and witch- 
like. Welsh is still the prevalent language, and !he 
only one spoken by a great many of the inhabitants. I 
have had Welsh people in my office, on offidal business, 
with whom I could not communicate except through an 
interpreter. 

At some unutterable village we went into a little 
fehurch, where we saw an old alone image of a warrior, 
lying on his back, with his hands clasped. It was the 
natural son (if I remember rightly) of David, Prince 
of Wales, and was doubtless the better part of aihousand 
years old. There was likewise a stone coffin of still 
grealer age ; some person of rank and renown had 
mouldered to dust within it, but it was now open and 
empty. Also, there were monumental brasses on the 
walls, engraved with portraits of a gentleman and lady 
in the costumes of Elizabeth's time. Also, on one of ihe 
pews, a brass record of some persons who slept in the 
■vault beneath J so thai, every Sunday, the survivora 
and descendants kneel and worship dii-ecily over their 
dead ancestors. In the churchyard, on a flat tombstone, 
there was the representation of a harp. I supposed that 
it must be the resting-place of a bard ; but the inscrip- 
tion was in memory of a merchant, and a skilful manu- 
facturer of harps. 
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This was a very delightful topii. We saw a grpat 
many things which it is now too late to describe, the 
sharpness of the first impression being gone ; but I 
think I can produce something of the sentiment of it 
hereafter. 

■ We arrived at Conway late in the afternoon, to take 
the rail for Chester. I must see Conway, with its old 
gray wall and its unrivalled castle, again. It was bet- 
ter than Beaumaris, and I never saw anything more 
picturesque than the prospect from the cattle wall to- 
wards the sea. We reached Chester at 10 p. m. Tlie 
next morning, Mr. Bright left for Liverpool before I 
was awake. I visited the Cathedral, where the organ was 
sounding, sauntered through the Rows, bought some 
playthings for the children, and left for home soon after 
twelve. 

Liverpool, August Hlh. — Visiting the Zoolo^cal Gar- 
dens the other day with J , it occurred to me what 

a fantastic kind of life a person connected with them 
might be depicted as leading, — a child, for instance. 
The grounds are very extensive, and include arrange- 
ments for all kinds of exhibitions calculated to attract 
the idle people of a great city. In one enclosure is a. 
bear, who climbs a pole to get cake and gingerbread 
from the spectators. Elsewhere, a circular building, 
with compartments for lions, wolves, and tigers. In 
another part of the garden is a colony of monkeys, the 
skeleton of an elephant, birds of all kinds. Swans 
and various rare waier-fowl were swimming on a piece 
of water, which was green, by the by, and when the 
fowls dived they stirred up black mud. A stork was 
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parading along the margin, with melancholy strides of 
ifs long legs, and came slowly towiu-ds us, as if for com- 
panionship. In one apartment was an obstreperously 
noisy society of parrots and macaws, most gorgeons and 
diversified of hue. These different colonies of birds and 
beasia were scattered about in various parts of the 
grounds, so that you came upon them unexpectedly. 
Also, there were archery and shooting grounds, and a, 
swing. A theatre, also, at which a rehearsal was going 
on, — we standing at one of the doors, and looking in 
towards the dusky stage where the company, in their 
ordinary dresses, were rehearsing something that had a 
good deal of dance and action in it. In the open air 
there was an arrangement of painted scenery represent- 
ing a wide expanse of mountains, with a city at their 
feet, and before it the sea, with actual water, and large 
vessels upon it, the vessels having only the side that 
would be presented to the spectator. But the scenery 
was 80 good that at a first casual glance I almost mis- 
took it for reality. There was a refreshment-room, 
w^ilh drinks and cakes and pastry, hut, so far as I saw, 
no Bubslantial victual. About in the centre of the gar- 
den there was an actual, homely-looking, small dwelling- 
house, where perhaps the overlooEers of the place live. 
Now this might be wrought, in an imaginative descrip- 
tion, into a pleasant sort of a fool's paradise, where all 
sorts of unreal delights should cluster round some suita- 
ble personage ; and it would relieve, in a very odd and 
effective way, the stern realities of life on the outside 
of the garden walls. Isaw a little girl, simply dressed, 
wiio seemed to have her habitat within the grounds. 
There was also a daguen-eotypisi, with his wife and 
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family, carrying on his business in a shanty, and per- 
haps having hia home in its inner room. He seemed 
lo be an honest, intelligent, pleasant young man, and his 
wife a pleasant woman ; and I had J -'s daguerreo- 
type taken for three shillings, in a little gilded frame. 
In the description of the garden, the velvet turf, of a 
charming verdure, and the shruhbery and shadowy 
walks and large trees, and the slopes- and inequalities 
of ground, must not be forgotten. In one place there 
was fl maze and labyrinth, where a person might wander 
a long while in the vain endeavor to get out, although 
all the time looking at the exterior garden, over the low 
hedges that border the walks of the maze. And this is 
lik^the inappreciable difficulties that often beset us in 
life. 

I will see it again before long, and get some additional 
record of it. 

August Idth. — We went to the Isle of Man a few 
weeks ago, where S and the children spent a fort- 
night, I spent two Sundays with them. 

I never saw anything prettier than the little church 
of Kirk Madden there. It stands in a perfect seclusion 
of shadowy trees — a plain little chu th thit would not 
be aX all rem'irkable in another situation but is moat 
picturesque in its solitude and bowery environment 
The chuichyard is qiite full and ov rilowing wilh 
gr-ivef and extend'* dowu (he gentle slope of t h 11 
w th a dark misa of si i low above it. &ome ol the 
a are fl^t on the ground ome eie t or Hid 

izontalli on low pilhis oi m^'<onr^ There were 
\ ery old dates on any of these stones , for the 
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climate soon efflices inscriptions, anil make? a '^tono of 
fifty years look as old as one of five hundred, — unless 
it be slate, or something harder than the U'iual red free- 
stone. There was an old Eunic monumenl, howei er, 
neaj the centre of the churchyard, that had some 
strange sculpture on it, and an inscription still legible 
by persons learned in such matters. Against the tower 
of the church, too, there is a circular sloae, with oarving 
on it, said to be of immemorial antiquity. There is 
likewise a tall marble monument, as much as fifty feet 
hiph, erected some years ago to (he memory of one 
of the Athol family by his brother-officeTS of a local 
regiment of which he was colonel. At one of the side 
eotrancci of the church, and forming the threshold 
within the thickness of the wall, so that the feel of all 
who enter must tread on it, is a flat tombstone of 
somebody who felt himself a sinner, no doubt, and 
desired to he thus trampled upon. The stone is much 

The structure is extremely plain inside and very 
small. On the walls, over the pews, are several monu- 
mental sculptures, — a quite elaborate one to a Colonel 
Murray, of the Coldstream Guards ; his military pro- 
fession being designated by banners and swords in mar- 
ble. Another was to a farmer. 

On one side ofHhe church tower there was a little 
penthouse, or lean-to, — merely a stone roof, about 
three or four feet high, and supported by a single pillar, 
— beneath which was once deposited the bier. 

I have let too much lime pass before attempting to 
record my impreseiona of the Isle of Man ; but, as re- 
gards this church, no description can come «p to its 
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qaiet beauty, its seclusion, and its every requisite for 
an English country church. 

Last Sunday I went to Eastham, and, enlering the 
churchyan], sat down on a fombsione under the yew- 
tree which has heen known for centuries as the Gi-eat 
Tree of Eastham. Some of the village people were 
sitting oa the graves near the door ; and an old woman 
came towards me, and said, in a low, kindly, admonish- 
ing tonp, that I must not let the sexton see me, because 
he would not allow any one to be there in aacrament- 
time. I inquired why she and her companions were 
there, and she said they were waiting for the sacrament. 
So I thanked her, gave her a sixpence, and departed. 
Close under the caves, I saw two upright atones, in 
memory of two old servants of the Stanley family, — 
one over ninety, and the other over eighty years of 



August 12th. — J and I went to Birkenhead 

par([ ; yesterday. There is a large ornamental gate- 
Way to the Park, and the grounds within are neatly 
laid out, with borders of shrubbery. There is a sheet 
of water, with swans and other aquatic fowl, which 
swim about, and are fed with dainties by the visitors. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than a swan. It is the 
idea! of a goose, — a goose beautified and beatified. 
There were not a great many visitors, but some chil- 
dren- were dancing on the green, and a few lover-like 
people straying about. . I think the English behave bet- 
ter than the Americana at similar places. 

There was a camera-ohsntra, very wretchedly in- 
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disdnct. At the rafreshmenUroom were ginger beer 
and British wines. 

Augml21st. — I was in the Crown Court on Satur- 
day, sitting in the sheriff's seat. The judge was Baron 

, an old gentleman of sixty, with very large, long 

features. His wig helped him to look like some strange 
kind of animal, ^ very queer, but yet with a sagacious, 
and, on the whole, heneflcent aspect During the ses- 
sion some mischieyous young barrister occupied him- 
self with sketching the judge in pencil; and, being 
handed about, it found its way to me. It was very like 
and very laughable, but hardly caricatured. The judi- 
cial wig is an exceedingly odd affair ; and as it covers 
both ears, it would seem intended to prevent his Lord- 
ship, and justice in his person, from bearing any of the 
case on ■ 1 '1 tl t tl by h m y le 'de the 
better. It 1 k th H d fbl dfld glh 1. 1 
of Justic 

It seem t m tl 1 f m 1 1 1 d s- 

tance bet tb j dg j y d 1 th 

English rt th w Th j 1 k a 

very act p t th t I t tly aski q 

tion of tl t 1 t 1 m ki g k n 

the cond t f th t I p h w d 11 

occasion, and 11 w b w f h m 

in hand b p ty pi ly 1 t h f th 

t.ial is d 1 g b f h 1 d 

livered, Imh d ypwflfl 

ence ov th 1 f tl j y AU h d t 

without d jy fmlarklfwyl a 

sort of p t 9l p f tl wh 1 m t J t 
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nnlike the cold awfulness of an American judgp. But 
ali this may be owing partly to the perM>Qal character. 

istiea of Baron It apjieared to me, howevev, 

that, from the closer relations of all partie'*, truth was 
likely lo be arrived at and justice to be done. As an 
innocent man, I should not be afraid to be tried by 

EATOK HALL. 

Augmt 2M. — I went to Eaton Hall yesterday 
wilh my wife and Mr. G. P. Bradford, via Chester. 
On our way, at the latter place, we visited St. John's 
Ctiurch. It is built of the same red freestone aa the 
Cathedral, and looked exeeedingly antique, and ven- 
erable; this kind of stone, from its softness, and its 
liability to be acted upon by the weather, being liable 
to an early decay. Nevei-theless, I believe the church 
was built .above a thousand years ago, — some parts 
of it, at least, — and the surface of the tower and 
walls is worn away and hollowed in shallow sweeps 
by the hand of Time. There were broken niches 
in several places, where statues had formerly stood. 
All, except two or three, bad fallen or crumbled 
away, and those which remained were much damaged. 
The face and details of the figure were almost obliter- 
ated. There were many gravestones round the church, 
but none of ihem of any antiquity. Probably, aa the 
names become indistinguishable on the older stones, the 
graves are dug over again, and filled with new occu- 
pants and covered with new stones, or perhaps with the 
old ones newly inscribed. 

Closely connected with the church was the clergy- 
man's house, a comfortable-iooking residence ; and like- 
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wise in the cliurtliyard, with tombstoaPs all about it, 
even almost at the threshold, so that the doorstep itaelf 
might have been a tombstone, waa another houae, of 
respectable size and a=pect. We surmised that this 
might be the sexton's dwelling, but it proved not to be 
so i and a woman, answering our knock, directed u^ to 
the place where ^^ might be found. So Mr. Bradford 

and I went in seardi of him, leaving S seated on 

a tombalone. The sexlon was a joUy-Iookiog, ruddy- 
faced man, a mechanic of some sort, apparently, and he 
followed us to the churchyard with much alacrity. "We 

found S standing at a gateway, which opened into 

the most ancient, and now quite ruinous, part of the 
church, the present edifice covering much less ground 
than it did some centuries ago. We went through this 
gateway, and found ourselves in an enclosure of vener- 
able walls, open to the sky, with old Norman arches 
standing about, beneath the loftiest of which the sexton 
told us the high altar used to stand. Of course, there 
were weeds and ivy growing in the crevices, but not so 
abundantly as I have seen them elsewhere. The 
sexton pointed out a piece of a statue that had once 
stood in one of the niches, and which he himself, I 
think. Lad dug up from several feet below the earth ; 
also, ia a niche of the walls, high above our heads, he 
showed us an ancient wooden coffin, hewn out of a 
solid log of oak, the hollow being made rudely in the 
shape of a human figure. This too had been dug up, 
and nobody knew how old it was. While we looked at 
aU this solemn old trumpery, the curate, quite a young 
man, stood at the back door of his house, elevated con- 
siderably above the ruins, with his young wife (I pre- 
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Eume) and a Ir ei d or two cliatfmg cheeifully among 
themselve'f It wi3 pleiaint to ■^ee them there Aft«r 
examining the ruina we wpnt mside of the church and 
found it a dim and dusky old place quite paved o\er 
with tombstones not an ineh of spice being lefl in the 
aisles or near the alfar, or in any nook or corner, 
uncovered by a tombstone There were al^o mural 
monuments and eatutcheons ind clo^e agamat the w-ill 
lay the mutilated statue of ■\ Crusader, with li legs 
crossed in the style which one has 'io often read about. 
The old felljw seemed to hive been reprefcnfi-d in 
chain armor but he hid been more battered and 
bruised since deith thin even duiing his pugnanous 
life ai d his nose was almoit knocked away Thia 
figure hil bten dug up many yean ago and nobody 
knows whom it wis meant to commemorate 

The nave of the church is supported by two rows of 
Saxon pillars, not very lofly, but six feet six inches (so 
the sexton says) in diameter. They are covered with 
piaster, which was laid on ages ago, and is now so fiard 
and smooth that I took the pillars to be really composed 
of solid shafts of gray stone. But, at one end of the 
church, tlie plaster had been removed from two of the 
pillars, in 'order to discover whetber they were still 
sound enough to support the building ; and they prove 
to be made of blocks of red freestone, just as sound as 
when it came from the quarry ; for though this stone soon 
crumbles in the open air, it is as good as indestructible 
when sheltered from the weather. It looked very 
strange io see the fresh hue of these two pillars amidst 
the dingy antiquity of the rest of the structure. 

The body of the church ie covered with pews, the 
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wooden enclosures of which seemed of antique fashion. 
There were also modern stoves ; but the sexton said 
it was very cold there, in spite of the stoves. It had, I 
must say, a disagreeable' odor pervading it, in which 
the dead people of long ago had doubtless some share, 
■ — a musty odor, by no means amounting to a stench, 
but unpleasant, and, I should think, unwholesome. 
Old wood-work, and old stones, and antiquity of all 
kinds, moral and physical, go to make up this smell. I 
observed it in the Cathedral, and Chester generally has 
it, especially under the Eows. After all, the necessary 
damp and lack of sunshine, in such a shadowy old 
church as this. Lave probably more to do with it than 
the dead people have ; although I did think the odor 
was particularly strong over some of the tombstones, 
Not having shillings to give the sexton, we were forced 
to give him half a crown. 

The Church of St. John is outside of the city walls. 
Entering the East gate, we walked awhile under the 
Rows, bought our tickets for Eaton Hall and its gar- 
dens, and likewise some playthings for the children ; 
for this old city of Chester seems to me to possess an 
unusual number of- toy-shops. Finally we took a cab, 
and drove to the Hall, about four miles distant, nearly 
the whole of the way lying through the wooded Park. 
There are many sorls^of trees, making up a wilderness, 
which looked not unlike the woods of our own Concord, 
only less wild. The English oak is not a handsome 
tree, being short and sturdy, with a round, thick mass 
of foliage, lying all within Its own bounds. It was a 
showery day. Had there been any sunshine, there 
might doubtless have been many beautiful effects of 
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linhfc and shadow in these woods. We saw one or two 
herds of deer, quietly feeding, a .hundred yards ov 30 
dislant. Tliey appeared to be somewhat wilder than 
cattle, but, I think, not much wilder than sheep. Their 
ancestors have probably been in a half-doraesticated 
state, receiving food at ihe hands of man, in winter, for 
centuries. There is a kind of poetry in this, quite as 
much as if they were really wild deer, such as their 
forefathers were, when Hugh Lupus used to hunt 

Our miserable cab drew up at the steps of Eaton 
Hall, and, ascending under the portico, the door swung 
silenily open, and we were received very civilly by 
two old men, — one, a tall footman in livery ; the otiier, 
of higher grade, in plain clothes. The entrance-hall 
is very spacious, and the floor is tessellated or somehow 
inlaid with marble. There was statuary in mai'ble on 
the floor, and in niches stood several figures in antique 
armor, of various dates; some with lances, and others 
with battle-ases and swords. There was a two-handed 
sword, as much as six feet long; but not nearly so 
ponderous as I have supposed this kind of weapon to 
be, from reading of it. I could easily have brandished it. 

I don't think I am a good sight-seer ; at least, I soon 
get satisfied with looking at set sights, and wish to go 
on to the next. 

The plainly dressed old man now led us into a long 
corridor, which goes, I think, t!ie whole length of tho 
house, about five hundred feet, arched all the way, and 
lengthened interminahly by a looking-glass at the end, 
in which I saw our own party approaching like a party 
of strangers. But I have so oftea seen this effect pro- 
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duced in dry-goods stores and elsewhere, that I was not 
much inipreased.\ There were family portraits and 
other pictures, and likewise pieces of statuary, along 
(hia arfched corridor ; and it communicated with a 
chapel with a scriptural altar-piece, copied from Ru- 
bens,' and a picture of St, Michael and the Dragon, 
and two, or perhaps three, richly painted windows. 
Everything here is entirely new and fresh, this part 
having heen repaired, and never yet inhabited by the 
family. This brand-newness makes it much less effec- 
tive than if it had been lived in ; and I felt pretty much 
as if I were strolling through any other renewed house. 
After all, the utmost force of man can do positively very 
little towards making grand tilings or beautiful things. 
The imagination can do so much more, merely on shut- 
ting one's eyes, tiiat the actual effect seems meagre ; so 
that a new house, unassociated with the past, is exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, especially when you have heard 
that the wealth and skill of man has here done its best. 
Besides, the rooms, as we saw them, did not look by any 
means their best, the carpets not being down, and the 
furniture being covered with protective envelopes. 
However, rooms cannot be seen to advantage by day- 
light ; it being altogether essential to the effect, that* 
they should be illuminated by artificial light, which 
takes tiiem somewhat out of the region of bare reality. 
Nevertheless, there was undoubtedly great splendor, — 
for the details of whicli I refer to the guide-book. 
Among the family portraits, there was one of a lady 
famous for her beautiful hand ; and she was holding it 
up to notice in the funniest way, — and very beautiful 
it certainly was. The private apartments of the family 
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were not shown us. I should think it impossible for 
the owner of this house to imbue it with his personality 
to such a degree as to feel it to be his home. It must 
be lilie a small lobster in a shell much too large for him. 

After seeing what was to be seeu of the rooms, we 
visited the gardens, in which are noble conservatories 
and hot-houses, containing all raaaner of rare aud beau- 
tiful flowers, and tropical fruits. I noticed some large 
pines, loolting as if they were really made of gold. The 
gardener (under-gardener I suppose he was) who showed 
this part of the speclacle was very intelligent as well 
as kindly, and seemed (o take an interest in his business. 

He gave S a purple everlasting flower, which will 

endure a great many years, as a memento of our visit 
to Eaton Hall. Finally, we took a view of the front 
of the edifice, which is very fine, and much more satis- 
factory than the interior, — and returned (o Chesler. 

We strolled about under the unsavory Eows, some- 
times scudding from side to side of the street, through 
the shower; took lunch in a confectioner's shop, and 
drovfe to the railway station in time for the three-o'clock 
train. It looked picturesque to see two httle girls, hand 
in hand, racing along the ancient passages of the Rows ; 
but Chester has a very evil smell. 

At the railroad station, S- ■ saw a small edition 

of " Twice-Told Tales," forming a volume of the Cot- 
tage Library; and, opening it, there was the queerest 
imaginable portrait of myself, — so very queer that we 
could not but buy it. The shilling edition of "The 
Scarlet Letter" and "Seven Gables" are at all the 
book-stalls and shop-windows ; but so is " The Lamp- 
lighter," and still more trashy books. 
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August 26iS. — All past affairs, all home conclu- 
sions, all people whom I have known in America 
and meet again here, are strangely compelled to undergo 
a new trial. It ia not that they suffer by comparison 
with circumstances of English life and forms of English 
manhood or womanhood ; but, being free from my old 
surroundings, and the inevitable prejudices of home, I 
decide upon them absolutely. 

I think I neglected to record that I saw Miss Mai^ 
tineau a few weeks since. She is a large, robust , elderly 
woman, and plainly dressed ; but withal she has so kind, 
cheerful, and intelligent a face that she is pleasanter to 
look at than most beauties. Her hair is of a dedded 
gray, and she does not ahrink from calling herself old. 
She is the most continual lalkcr I ever heard ; it is 
really like the babbling of a brook, and very lively and 
sensible too; and all the while she talks, she moves 
the bowl of her ear-trumpet from one auditor to anolher, 
so that it becomes quite an organ of int^lligenoe and 
sympathy between her and yourself. The ear-trumpet 
seems a sensible part of her, like the antennte of some 
insects. If you have any little remark to make, you 
drop it in ; and she helps you to make remarks by this 
delicate little appeal of the trumpet, as she slightly 
directs it towards you ; and if you have nothing to say, 
the appeal is not strong enough to embarrass you. All 
her talk was about herself and her afiairs ; but it did 
not seem like egotism, because it was so cheerful and 
free from morbidness. And this woman is an Atheist, 
and thinks that the principle of life will become extinct 
when her body is laid in the grave ! I will not think 
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so, were it only for her sake. What ! only a few weeds 
to spring out of her mortality, instead of her intellect 
and sympathies flowering and fruiting forever ! 



Septemher 1 S(A. — My family went to Ehyl last Thurs- 
day, and on Saturday I joined them there, in com- 
pany with O'Sullivan, who arrived ia the Behama 
from Lisbon that morning. We went by way of 

Cheater, and found S waiting for us at the Rhyl 

station. Ehyl is a most uninteresting place. — a col- 
lection of new lodging-houses and hotels, on a long Fand- 
beach, which the tide leaves hare almost to Ihe horizon. 
The sand is by no means a marble pavement, hut sinks 
under the foot, and makes very heavy walking ; but 
there is a promenade in front of the principal range 
of houses, looking on the sea, whereon we have rather 
better footing. Almost all the houses were full, and 

g had taken a parlor and two bedrooms, and is 

living after the English fashion, providing her own 
table, lights, fuel, and everything. It is very awkward 
to our American notions ; but there is an independence 
about it, which I think must make it agreeable on bet- 
ter acquaintance. But the place is cerfainly destitute 
of attraction, and life seems to pass very heavily. The 
English do not appear to have a turn for amusing them- 
selves. 

Sunday was a bright and hot day, and in the fore- 
noon I get out on a walk, not well knowing whither, over 
a very dusty road, with not a particle of shade along 
its dead level. The Welsh mountains were before me, 
at the distance of three or four miles, — long ridgy hills. 
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descending pretty abruptly upon the plain; on either 
side of the road, here and there, an old whitewashed, 
thatched stone cottage, or a stone farm-house, with an 
aspect of some antiquity. I never suffered so much 
before, on this side of the water, from heat and dust, 
■and should probably have turned hack had I not es- 
pied the round towers and walls of an old castle at 
eome distance before me. Having looked at a guide- 
hook, previously to setting out, I knew that this must 
be Rhyddlan Castle, about three miles from Shyl ; so I 
plodded on, and by and by entered an antiquated vil- 
lage, on one side of which the castle stood. This Welsh 
Tillage is very much like the English villages, with nar- 
row streets and mean houses or cottages, built in blocks, 
and here and there a larger house standing alone ; every- 
thing far more compact than m our rural villages, and 
with no grasf^y street margin nor trees; aged and dirty 
also, with dirty children stanng at the passenger, and 
an undue supply of mean inn, , mo-t, or many of the 
men in breeches' and some of the women, especially the 
elder ones, in black beaver hats. The streets were 
paved with round pebbles, and looked squalid and ngly. 
The children and grown people stared lazily at me as 
T passed, but showed no such alert and vivacious curi- 
osity as a community of Yankees would have done. I 
turned up a street that led me to the castle, which looked 
very picturesque close at hand, — more so than at a 
distance, because the towers and walls have not a suf- 
ficiently, broken outline against the sky. There are 
several round towers at tlie angles of the wall very large 
in their circles, built of gray stone, crumbling, ivy- 
grown, everything that one thinks of in an old ruin. 
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r u>uld not get into thp inner space of the castle with- 
out climbmg ovei a fence, or dambenng down into (he 
moat, so I contented myself with wilking lound it, 
and viewing it from the out-ide Through the gateway 
I =aw a cow feeding on the green grass in the inner 
coilrt of the caatlc In one of the walla there wis i 
large trianguUr gip, wheie perhaps the a^aailanta hid 
mide a breach Of course, theie were weeds on (he 
ruinous top of the foweis, and along the summit of the 
will This w-»3 thp fint caslle built by Ldwird I in 
Wales, and he resided here during the erection of Con- 
way Castle, and here Qiieen Eleanor gave birth to a 
princess. Some few years since a meeting of Welsh 
bards was held within it. 

After viewing it awhile, and listening to the babble of 
some children who lay on the grass near hy, I resumed 
my walk, and, meeting a Welshman in (he village 
street, I asked him ray nearest way back to Rhyl. 
" Dim Sassenach," said he, after a pause. How odd 
that an hour or two on the railway should have brought 
me amongst a people who speak no English I Just 
below the castle, there is an arched stone bridge over 
the river Cwlyd, and the best view of the edifice is 
from hence. It stands on a gentle eminence, command- 
ing the passage of the river, and two twin round towers 
rise close beside one another, whence, I suppose, archers 
have often drawn their bows against the wild Welsh- 
men, on the river-hanks. Behind was the line of moun- 
tains ; and this was the point of defence between the 
hill country and the lowlands. Oa the bridge stood a 
good many idle Welshmen, leaning over the parapet, 
and looking at some small vessels that had come up the 
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river from the sea. There was the frame of a new 
vessel on the stocks near by. 

As I returned, on my way home, I again inquired 
my way of a man in breeches, who, I found, could speak 
English very well. He was kind, and took pains to 
direct me, giving me the choice of three ways, via.., the 
one by which I came, another across the fields, and a 
third by the embankment along the river-side. I chose 
the latter, and so followed the couree of the Cwlyd, 
which is very ugly, with a tidal flow and wide marshy 
banks. On ifs farther side was Rhyddlan marsh, where 
a battle was fought between the Welsh and Sasons a 
thousand years ago. I have forgotten to mention that 
the castle and its vicinity was the scene of the famous 
battle of the fiddlers, between De Blandevilie, Earl of 
Chester, and the Welsh, about the time of the Con- 

CONWAT CASTLE, 
September IZth. — On Monday we went with O'Sul- 
livan to Conway by rail. Certainly this must be the 
most perfect specimen of a ruinous old castle in the 
whole world; it quite fills up one's idea. We fii-st 
walked round the exterior of the wall, at the base 
of which are hovels, with dirty children playing about 
them, and pigs rambling along, and squalid women 
visible in the doorways; but all these things melt 
into the picturesquencis of the scene, and do not harm 
it. The whole town of Conway is built in what was 
once the castle yard, and the whole circuit of the 
wall is still standing in a delightful state of decay. At 
the angles, and at regular intervals, there are round 
towers, having half their circle on the outside of the 
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Wills and ^^^^ witLm Most of tliPSP towers hjive a 
gieit crack pervading them irreguhrly trom lop to 
bottom, the. ivy hangs upon them, — the needs grow 
on tlie tops Gatewaja, three or four of them, open 
through the walla, and streets proceed from Ihem into 
the town At some pomta, very old cottage=! or imall 
houses ire close agamst the aides, aod, old ia lliey aie, 
thi,y must have been buiit after the whole tiruclure v. \5 
a nun In one phee I siw the sign of in alehouse 
pamted on the gny atones of one of the old round 
towers As we entered one of (lie g'ltes, after making 
the entiie circuit, we saw m omnibus coming down 
the street towirds us iMth its born sounling Llin- 
dudno was ita place of destination, ia<l, knowing no 
more ibiut it than that it was iour miles oS, we took 
our seat-i. Llandudno is a wateung village at the base 
of the Greit Oimes He^d, at the mouth of the Conway 
Eiver, In this omnibus there were two pleasant- looking 
girls, who talked Welsh together, — a gutiural, childish 
kind of a babble. Af\ei-wards we got into conversation 
with them, and found them very agreeable. One of 
them was reading Tupper'a " Proverbial Philosophy." 

On reaching Llandudno, S ■ waited at the hotel, 

while O'SuUivan, U——, and I ascended the Great 
Orme's Head. There are copper-mines here, and we 
heard of a large cave, with stalactites, but did not go so 
far as that. We found the old shaft of a mine, however, 
and threw stones down it, and counted twenty before we 
heard ihem strike the bottom. At the base of the Head, 
on the side' opposite the village, we saw a small church 
with a broken roof, and horizontal gravestones of slate 
within the stone enclosure around it. The view from 
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the hill was mosf beautiful, — a blue summer sea, with 
tlie distant trail of smolte from a steamer, and many 
snowy sails ; in another direction the monntains, near 
and distant, some of them with clouds below their 
peaks. 

We went to one of the mines which are still worked, 
and boys came running to meet us with specimens of 
the copper ore for sale. The miners were not now 
hoisting ore from the shaft, but were washing and 
selecting ihe valuable fragments from great heaps of 
crumbled stone and earth. All about this spot there 
are shafts and well-holes, looking fearfully deep and 
black, and without the slightest protection, so that we 
might just as easily have walked into them as not 
Having examined these matters sufficiently, we de- 
scended the hill towards the village, meeting parties of 
visitors, mounted on donkeys, which is a much more 
sensible way of ascending in a hot day than to walk. 
Oa the sides and summit of the hill we found yellow 
gorse, — heath of two colors, I think, and very beautiful, 
— and here and there a harebell. Offing to the long- 
continued dry weather, the grass was getting withered 
and brown, though not so much so as on American hill- 
pastures at this season. Returning to the village, we 
all went into a confectioner's shop, and made a good 
luncheon. The two prettiest young ladies whom I 
have seen in England came into the shop and ate 
cakes while we were there. They appeared to be 
living together in a lodging-bouse, and ordered some 
of their housekeeping articles from the confectioner. 
Next we went into the village bazaar, — a sort of tent 
or open shop, full of kaick-knacks and gewgaws, and 
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bought soTUp phytliin^s foi (he children At hilf pi f 
one we took oar -eits m the omnibu-., to return to 
Conwii 

We had as yet only seen the castlp will and the 
exterior of the c^sfle , now we were to aee the in-ide 
Eight at the foot of it an old woman his her sttnd loi 
the sale of hlhogiipbc views of Conn ly and olhei 
places, but these views are ndituloualy madcqitite, so 
that we did not buy any of Ihem The admittince into 
the castle i-. by a woodea door of modern eonstmction, 
and the present <iene ch^l is, I believe, the sexton of i 
church He remembered me as having been there a 
month or two i»o , and probably, con'^idenng that I 
was alieidy imtnted, or else because he had many 
other viaitora, he left U5 to wander about the cattle -jt 
will. It lo altogether impossible to describe Conway 
Castle Nothing ever can have been so perfttt m its 
own style, and for its own purposes, when it was first 
built, and now nothing else can be eo pcrfnt as a 
picture of ivy grown, pe'xeeful rum The banquetmg- 
hall, all open to the sky and with (hick curtains of ivy 
tapestrying the wills, and gra«s ind weeds growing on 
the arches that overpais it, is mdcscribibly beautiful 
The hewth^tones of the gteat old fitephces, all about 
the caatle, seem to be favoiite spots for weeds to giow 
There are eight large round towel s, ind nut of four of 
them, I think, rise smiller fowei=, ascendui' to a much 
greater height, ind once containing winding Btdiica>.e=, 
fill of whi(,h are now broken, ind raacce^ihle fiom 
below, though, in it Ipa.--t one of the towers, the staiis 
seemed perfect, high iloft. It muiit have been the 
rudest violence thit bioke down theoe ataiis, foi each 
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step was a thick and heavy slab of sfone, built into the 
wall of tbe lower. There is no such thing as a roof in 
any part ; towers, hall, kitchen, all ai'e open to the sky. 
One round tower, directly overhanging tbe railway, ia 
BO shattered by the falling away of the lower part, that 
you can look quite up into it and through it, while 
sitting in Ibe ears ; and yet it has stood thus, without 
falling into complete ruin, for more than two hundred 
years, I think that it was in this tower that we found 
the castle oven, an immense cavern, big enough to bake 
bread for an army. The railway passes exactly at tbe 
base of the high rock, On which this part of the castle 
is situated, and goes into the town through a great arch 
that has been opened in Ibe castle wall. The tubular 
bridge across the Conway has been built in a style that 
accords with tbe old architecture, and I observed that 
one little sprig of ivy had rooted itself in the new 
structure. 

There are numberless intricate passages in the thick- 
ness of tbe castle walls, forming communications be- 
tween tower and tower, — damp, chili passages, with 
rough stone on either hand, darksome, and very 
likely leading to dark pitfalls. The thickness of the 
walls is amazing; and the people of those days must 
Lave, been content with very scanty light, so smalt 
wei-e the apertures, — sometimes merely slits and loop- 
holes, glimmering through many feet of thickness of 
stone. One of the towers was said lo have been the 
residence of Queen Eleanor; and this was better 
lighted than the others, containing an oriel window, 
looking out of a little oratory, as it seemed to be, with 
groined arches and traces of ornamental sculpture, 
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SO (hat we conld dress up some imperfect image of a 
queenly chamber, though the tower was roofless and 
flooriess. There was another pleasant liltle windowed 
nook, close beside the oratory, where the Queen might 
have sat sewing or looking down the river Conway at 
the picturesque headlands towards the sea. We im- 
a"i<ied her stalely figure in antique robes, standing 
beneath the groined arches of the oratory. There 
seem to have been three chambers, one above another, 
in these towers, and the one in which was the embowed 
window was the middle one. I suppose the diameter 
of each of these circular rooms could not have been 
more than twenty feet on the inside. All traces of 
wood-work and iron-work are quite gone from the 
whole castle. These are said to have been taken away 
by a Lord Conway ia the reigTi of Charles II. There 
is a grassy space under the windows of Queen Eleanor's 
tower, — a sort of outwork of the castle, where prob- 
ably, when no enemy was near, the Queen used to take 
the open au- in summer afternoons like this. Here we 
Bat down on the grass of the ruined wall, and agreed 
that nothing in the world could be so beautiful and 



picturesque 



' Castle, and that never could 



there have been so fit a time lo see it as this sunny, 
quiet, lovely afternoon. Sunshine adapts itself to the 
character of a ruin in a wonderful way ; it does not 
"flout the ruins gray," as Scott says, but sympa- 
thizes witli their decay, and saddens itself for their sake. 
It beautifies the ivy too. 

We saw, at the corner of this grass plot around 
Queen Eleanor's tower, a real trunk of a tree of ivy, 
with so stalwart a stem, and such a vigorous grasp of 
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its strong branches, that it would he a very t 
snpport to the wall, were it otherwise inclined to fall. 

that we could have ivy in America! What is 
there to beautify us when our time of ruin comes? 

Before departing, we made the entire drcuit of the 
caslle on its walls, and O'Sullivan and I climbed hy a 
ladder to the top of one of the towers. "While there, 
we looked down into the street beneath, and saw a 
photographist prepaiing to take a view of the caslle, 
and calling out to some liflle girl in some niche or on 
some pinnacle of the walls io stand still that he might 
catch her figure and face. I think it added to the ira- 
pressiveness of the old castle, to see the streets and the 
iitchen gardens and the homely dwellings that had 
grown up within the precincfca of this feudal fortress, 
and the people of to-day following Iheir little businesses 
about it. This does not destroy the charm ; but 
tourists ind idle visitors do impair it. ^ The earnest life 
of t -daj h r, petty and homely as it may be, has 

a gl t to t pla e alongside of what is left of the life 
of th day and if it be vulgar itself, it does not 
Tul a e the ne. But tourists do vulgarize it ; and 

1 pp we d d 0, just like others. 

We took the traia back to Rhyl, where we arrived 
at about four o'clock, and, having dined, we again took 
the rail for Cheeler, and tlience to Eock Park, (that is, 
O'SulIivan and I,) and reached home at about eleven 
o'clock. 



ly, September 13th, I began to wear a watch 
from Eennet's, 65 Cheapside, London. W. 0. Bennct 
warrants it as the best wateh which they can produce'. 
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If it prove as good and as durable as he prophesies, 

J will find it a perfect time-keeper long alter his 

father has done with Time. If I had not thought of hia 
wearing it hereafter, I should hav? been content with a 
much inferior one. No. 39,G20. 

September -lOth. — I went back to Ehyl last Friday in 
the fctearaPT. We arrived at the landing-place at nearly 
four o'clock, having started at twelve, and I walked 
thence to our lodgings, 18 West Parade. The children 
and their mother were all gone out, and I sat some time 
in our parlor before anybody came. The next morn- 
ing I made an excursion in the omnibus as far as 
Ruthin, passing through Rhjddlan, St. Asaph, Denbigh, 
and reaching Euthin at one o'clock. All these are 
very ancient places. St. Asaph has a catheilral whicb 
is not quite worthy of that name, but is a very large 
and stately church in excellent lepalr. Its square 
batilemented tower has a very fine appearance, crown- 
ing the clump of village houses on the hill-top, as you 
approach from Ehyddlan. The ascent of the hill is 
very steep ; so it is at Denbigh and at Ruthin, — the 
Steepest streets, indeed, that I ever climbed. Denbigh 
is a place of still more antique aspect than St. Asaph i 
it looks, I think, even older than Chester, with its gabled 
houses, many of their windows opening on hinges, and 
their fronts resting on pillars, with an open porch be- 
neath. The castle makes an admirably ruinous figure 
on the hill, higher than the village. I had come hither 
with the purpose of inspecting it, but as it began to rain 
just then, I concluded to get into the omnibus and go 
trf Ruthin. There was another steep ascent from the 
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commencement of the long etieet of Kuthin, til! I 
readied (he maiket place, i h eh is of nearly triangular 
shape and an ex eedingly oli looking place. Houses 
of tone or pla tered brick one or two with timber 
frames (he roofs of ai uneven line, and bulging out or 
snkng n the Uatea moss gionn Some of them have 
two peaks aid even thiee in a low, fronting on the 
streets and there is a stone market-house with a fable 
of regulations. In this market-place there is said to 
be a stone on which King Arthur beheaded one of his 
enemies ; but this I did not see. All these villages 
were very lively, as the omnibtis drove in ; and I rather 
imagine it was market-day in each of them, ■— there 
being quite a bustle of Welsh people. The old women 
came round the omnibus courtesying and intimating their 
willingness to receive alms, — witch-like women, such 
as one sees in pictures or reads of in romances, and 
very unlike anything feminine in America. Their 
style of dress cannot have changed for centuries. It 
was quite unexpected to me to hear Welsh so universally 
and familiarly spoken. Eierjbodj spol e it. The 
omnibus-driver could speak but imperfect English; 
there was a jabber of Welsh all through the sti'eets and 
market-places ; and it flowed out w th a freedom quite 
different from the way in which they expressed them- 
selves in, English. I had had an idei ihit Welsh was 
spoken rather as a freak and m fun than as a native 
language ; it was so strange to find another language 
the people's actual and eiinest medium of thougbt 
within so short a distance of EngKnd But English is 
scarcely more known to the body of the Welsh people 
than to the peasantry of France Moreover, they 
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sometimes pi-etend to ignorance, when they might speak 
it fairly enough. 

I took luncheon at the hotel where the omnihua 
slopped, and then went to search out the castle. It ap- 
pears to have been once extensive, but the remains of 
it are now very few, except a part of the external wall. 
Whatever other portion may still exist, has been built 
into a modern castellated mansion, which has risen 
within the wide circuit of the fortress,-— a handsome 
and spacious edifice of red freestone, with a high tower, 
on which a flag was flying. The grounds were well 
laid out in walks, and really I think the site of the castle 
could not have been turned to better account. I am 
getting tired of antiquity. It is certainly less interesting 
in the long run than novelty ; and so I was _we!l con- 
tent with the fresh, warm, red hue of the modern house, 
and the unworn outline of its walls, and its cheerful, 
large windows; and was willing that the old ivy-grown 
ruins should exist now only to contrast with the modern- 
isms. These ancient walls, by the by, are of immense 
thickness. There is a passage through the interior of a 
portion of them, the width from this interior passage Ut 
the outer one being fifteen feet on one side, and I know 
not how much on the other. 

It continued showery all day; and the omnibus was 
crowded. I had chosen the outside from Ehjl to 
Denbigh, but, all the rest of the joui-ney, imprisoned my- 
self within. On our way home, an old lady got into the 
omnibus, — a lady of tremendous rotundity ; and as she 
tumbled from the door to the farthest part of the carriage, 
she kept advising all the rest of the passengers to get 
out. " I don't think there will be much rain, gentle- 
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men," quoth she ; " you '11 be mi!i:h more comfortable on 
the outside." As none of us complied, she glanced 
along the seats. "What I are you all Saaa'nach?" she 
inqaired. As we drove along, she talked Welsh wiih 
great fluency to one of the passengers, a young woman 
with a baby, and to as many others as could understand 
her. It has a strange, wild sound, like a language half 
blown away by the wind. The lady's English was very 
good ; but she probably prided herself on her proficiency 
in Welsh- My excursion to-day had been along the 
valley of the Clwyd, a very rich and fertile tract of 
country. 

The nert day we all took a long walk on the beach, 
picking up shells. 

Oa Monday we took an open carriage and drove to 
Rhyddlan { whence we sent back the carriage, mean' 
ing to walk home along the embankment of the river 
Clwyd, after inspecting the caslle. The fortress is very 
ruinous, having been dismantled by the Parliamenlarians. 
There are great gaps, — two, at least, in the walls that 
connect the round towers, of which there were six, one 
on each side of a gateway in front, and the same at a 
gateway towards the river, where there is a sleep descent 
to a wall and square tower, at the wafer-side. Great 
pains and a great deal of gunpowder must have been 
used in converting this castle into a ruin. There were 
one or two fragments lying where they had fallen more 
than two hundi'ed years ago, which, though merely a 
conglomeration of small stones and moi'tar, were just as 
hard as if they had been solid masses of granite. The 
substantial thickness of the walla is composed of these 
agglomerated small stones and mortar, the casing being 
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hewn blocks of red freestone. This is much worn away 
by the weather, wherever it lias been exposed !o the 
air ; but, under shelter, it looks as if it might have been 
hewn only a year or two ago. Each of the round 
towers had formerly a small staircase turret vising 
beaide and ascending above if, in which a warder might 
be posted, hut they have all been so battered and 
shattered that it is impossible for an uninstructed ob- 
server to make out a satisfactory plan of them. The 
interior of each tower was a sniall room, not more than 
twelve or fifteen feet across ; and of these there seem 
to have been three stories, with loop-holea for archery, 
and not much other light than what came through them. 
Then there are various passages and nooka and corners 
and square recesses in the stone, some of whicb must 
have been intended for dungeons, and the ugliest and 
gloomiest dungeons imaginable, for they could not have 
had any light or air. There is not the least splinter 
of wood-work remaining in any part of the castle, — 
nothing but bare stone, and a little plaster in one or two 
places, on the wall. In the front gateway we looked at 
the groove on each side, in which the portcullis used to 
rise and fall ; and in each of the contiguous round 
towers there was a loop-hole, whence an enemy on the 
outer side of the portcullis might be shot through with 

The inner court-^ard is a parallelogram, nearly a 
square, and is about forty-five of my paces across. It 
is entirely grass-grown, and vacant, except for two or 
three trees that have been recently set out, and which 
are surrounded with palings to keep away the cows 
that pasture in and about the place. No window looks 
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from the walls or towers into this court-yard ; nor are 
there any traces of buildings having stood within the 
enclosure, unless it be what .looks something like the 
flue of a chimney within one of the walls. I should 
suppose, however, that there must have been, when the 
castle was in its perfect state, a hall, a kitchen, and other 
commodious apartments and ofUces for the King and his 
train, such as there were at Conway and Beaumaris. 
But if so, all fragments have been carried away, and all 
hollows of the old foundations scrupulously filled up. 
The round towers could not have comprised all the 
accommodation of the castle. There is nothing more 
striking in these ruins than io look upward from the 
crumbling base, and see flights of stairs, still compara- 
tively perfect, by which you might securely ascend to 
the upper heights of the tower, although all traces of a 
staircase have disappeared below, and the upper portion 
cannot be attained. On three tides of the fortress is 9 
moat, about sixty feet wide, and cased with stone. It 
was probably of great depth in its day, but it is now 
partly filled up with earth, and is quite dry and gras?y 
throughout its whole extent. On the inner side of the 
moat was the outer wall of the castle, portions of which 
still remain. Between tlie outer wall and the castle it- 
self the space is also about sixty feet. 

Tiie day was cloudy and lowering, and there were 
several little spatterings of rain, while we rambled 
about. The two children ran shouting hither and thither, 
and were continually clambering into dangerous places, 
racing along ledges of broken wall. At last they alto- 
gether disappeared for a good while ; their voices, which 
had heretofore been plainly audible, were hushed, nor 
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was there any answer when we began to call them, 
while making ready for our departure. But they finally 
appeared, coming out of the moat, where they had been 
picking and eating blackberries, — which, tliey said, 
grew veiy plentifully there, and which they were very 
reluctant to leave. Before quitting the castle, I must 
not forget the ivy, which makes a perfect tapestry over 
a large portion of the walls. 

We walked about the village, which is old and ugly ; 
small, irregular streets, contriving to be intricate, though 
there are few of them; mean houses, joining to each 
other. We saw, ia the principal one, the parlimnent 
house in which Edward T. gave a Charier, or allowed 
rights of some kind to his Welsh subjects. The ancient 
part of its wall ia entirely distinguishable from what has 
since been built upon it. 

Thence we set out to walk along the embankment, 
alshough the sky looked very threatening. The wind, 
however, wa* so strong, and had such a full sweep at 
us, on the top of the bank, that we decided on taking a 
path that led flora it across the moor. But we soon 
had cause lo repent of this ; for, which way soever we 
turned, we found ourselves cut off by a ditch or a little 
stream ; so that here we were, fairly astray on Rhyddlan 
moor, the old batlle-field of the Sasons and Britons, and 
across which, I suppose, the fiddlers and mountebanks 
had marched lo Ihe relief of the Earl of Chester. Anon, 
too, it began to shower; and it was only after various 
leaps and scramblings that we made our way to a large 
farm-house, and took shelter under a cart-shed. The 
back of the house to which we gained access was very 
dirty and ill kept; some dirty children peeped at ua as" 
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■we approached, and nobody had the civility to ask aa 
in ; so we took advantage of the first cessation of the 
shower to resume our way. We were shortly over- 
taken hy a very intelligent-Jooking and civil man, who 
seemed (o have come from Rhyddlan, and said he was 
going to Rhyl. We followed his guidance over utiles 
and along hedge-row paths which we never could have 
threaded rightly by ourselves. 

By and by our kind guide had to stop at an inter- 
mediate farm ; but he gave us full directions how to 
proceed, and we went on till it began to shower again 
pretty briskly, and we took refuge in a liille bit of old 
stone cottage, which, small as it was, had a greater an- 
tiquity than any mansion ia America. The door was 
open, and as we approached, we saw several children 
gazing at us; and their mother, a pleasant-looking 
woman, who seemed rather astounded at the visit that 
was about to befall her, tried to draw a taltered curtain 
over a part of her interior, which she fancied even less 
fit to be seen than the rest. To say the truth, the house 
was not at all better than a pigsty ; and while we sat 
there, a pig came familiarly to (he door, thrust in his 
Bnout, and seemed surprised that he should be driven 
away, instead of being admitted as one of the family. 
The floor was of bnck ; there was no ceiling, hut only 
the peaked gable overhead. The room was kitchen, 
parlor, and, I suppose, bedroom for tho whole family ; 
at all events, there was only the tattered curtain be- 
tween us and the sleeping accommodations. The good 
woman either could not or would not speak a word of 

English, only laughing when S said, " Dim Saaseu- 

ach ? " but she was kind and hospitable, and found a 
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chair for each of us. She had been maliing some bread, 
and the dough was on the dresser. Life with these 
people is reduced to its simplest elements. It is only a 
pity that they cannot or do not choose to keep themselves 
cleaner. Poverty, except in cities, need not be squalid. 
When the shower abated a little, we gave all the pennies 
we had to the children, and set forth again. By the 
by, there were several colored prints stuck up against 
the walls, and there was a clock ticking in a comer, 
and some paper-han^ngs pinned upon the slandng roof. 
It began to rain again before we arrived at Bhyl, 
and we were driven into a small tavern. After staying 
there awhile, we set forth between the drops ; but the 
rain fell still heavier, so that we were pretty well 
damped before we got to our lodgings. After dinner, 

I took the rail for Chester and Rock Park, and S 

and the children and maid followed the next day. 

Septemher 22d. — I dineifon Wednesday evening at 
Mr. John Ileywood's, Norris Green. Mr, Moncktoa 
Milnes and lady were of the company. Mr. Milnea is a 
very agreeable, kindly man, resembling Longfellow a 
good deal in personal appearance ; and he promotes, by 
his genial manners, the same pleasant intercourse which 
is so easily established with Longfellow. He is said to 
be a very kind patron of literary men, and to do a great 
deal of good among young and neglected people of that 
class. He is considered one of the best conversationist 
at present in society ; it may veiy well be so ; his 
style of talking being very simple and natural, any- 
thing but obtrusive, so that you might enjoy its agreeable- 
nesa without suspecting it. He introduced me to hia 
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wife {a daughter of Lord Crewe), with whom and him- 
self I had a good deal of talk Mr. Milnea told 

me that he owns the land in Yorkshire, whence some 
of the pilgrims of ihe Mayflower emigrated to Plymouth, 
and that Elder Brewster was the Postmaster of the vil- 
lage He also said (hat in the next voyage of the 

Mayflower, after she carried the Pilgrims, she was em- 
ployed in transporting a cargo of slaves from Africa, — 
to the "West Indies, I suppose. This is a queer fact, 
and would be nuts for the Southerners. 

Mem. — An American would never understand the 
passage in Bunyan about Christian and Hopeful going 
astray along a by-path into the grounds of Giant De- 
spair, — from (here being no stiles and by-paths in our 
country. 

September 2G(A. — On Saturday evening my wife 
and I went to a soiree given by the Mayor and Mrs. 
Lloyd at the Town Hall to receive the Ear! of Harrow- 
by. It was quite brilliant, the public rooms being really 
magnificent, and adorned for the occasion with a large 
collection of pictures, belonging to Mr. Naylor. They 
were mostly, if not entirely, of modern artists, — of 
Turner, Wilkie, Landseer, and others of the best Eng- 
lish painters. Turner's seemed too ethereal to have 
been done by mortal hands. 

The British Scieritifie Association being now in ses- 
sion here, many distinguished strangers were present. 



September 29M. — Mr, Monckfon Milnes called on 
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me at the Consniate day before yesterday. He is pleas- 
ant and sensible Speaking of American politi- 

dans, I remarked that they were seldom anything but 
politicians, and had no literary or olher culture beyond 
their own calling. He said the case was the same in 

England, and instanced Sir , who once called 

on him for information when an appeal had been made 

to him respecting two literary gentlemen. Sir 

had never heard the names of either of these gentlemen, 
and applied to Mr. Milnes as being somewhat conver- 
sant with the literary class, to know whether they were 
distinguished and what were their claims. The names 
of the two litei-ary men were James Sheridan Knowles 
and Alfred Tennyson. 

October hth. — Yesterday I was present at a dejeuner 
on board the James Barnes, on occasion of her com- 
ing under the British flag, having been built for the 
Messrs. Barnes by Donald McKay of Boston. She is 
a splendid vessel, and magnificently fitted up, though 
not with consummate taste. It would be worth while 
that ornamental architects and upholsterers should study 
this branch of art, since the ship-builders seem willing 
to expend a good deal of money on it. In fact, I do 
not see that there is anywhere else so much encourage- 
ment to iLe exercise of ornamenlal art. I saw nothing 
to criticise in the solid and useful details of the ship ; the 
venlilalion, in particular, being free and abundant, so 
that the hundreds of passengers who will have (heir 
berths between decks, and at a still lower depth, will 
have good air and enough of it. 

There were four or five hundred persons, principally 
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Liverpool meictiints and their wive'!, lavitei to tie 
dijenner, and the tables were spread between decks, 
tlie berths foi passengeis not being 3et put m There 
was not quite light enough to make the scene cheerful, 
it being an oveicast day, and, mdeed, iLere wai an 
EMglish plainness in the arrangement of the festal 
room, which might have been better exchanged fur (he 
flowery Ameucan ta fe, whiLh I have just been cut- 
icising With flowers, a^d the arrangement of flags, 
we should h-ive made something very pietty of !he 
space between decks , but theie was nothing to hide the 
fact, that in a few days hence theie mould be crowded 
berths and se'j sick steerage p'^ssengers where we were 
now feisliiig The cheer wis veiy good, — cold foni 
and meats, cold pies of foreign manufacture very ridi, 
and of mysfeiious composition, and champagne in 
plenty, with oilier wines lor those who liked ihem 

I &at between two ladies, one of them Mis , a 

pleasant young woman, who, I bdie\e is of Ameuean 
provincial nitivily, and whom I theiefoie regarded 
as half a countrj womin We talked a good d al to 
gether, and I confided to her my annojance at the 
prospect of being called up to answer a toasl but she 
did not pity me at all, though she felt routh alaim 
about her husband, Captiin — , who was in the sime 
predicament feenousij, it is tie most awful part 
of my oflicial duty, — this necessity of miking dinnei- 
speeches at the Mayors, and other public oi semi public 

tables. However, my neighborhood to Mrs. was 

good for me, inasmuch as by laughing over the malter 
with her I came to regard it in a light and ludicrous way ; 
and so, when the time actually came, I stood up with a 
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careless dare-deTil feeling. The chairman toasted thb 
President immediately after the Queen, and did me 
the honor to apeak of myself in a most flattering 
manner, something like this : " Great by his posilioit 
nnder the Republic, — greater still, I am bold to say, 
in the Republic of letters ! " I made no reply at all 
to this ; in truth, I forgot all about it when I began to 
speak, and merely thanked the company in behalf 
of the President and my countrymen, and made a few 
remarks with no very decided point to them. How- 
ever, they cheered and applauded, and I took adyanlage 

of the applause to sit down, and Mrs. informed me 

that I had succeeded admirably. It was no success at 
all, to be sure ; neiiher was it a failure, for I had 
aimed at nothing, and I had exactly hit it. But after 
sitting down, I was conscious of an enjoyment in 
speaking to a public assembly, and felt as if I should 
like to rise again. It is something like being under 
Are, — a sort of excitement, not exactly pleasure, but 
mdre piquant than most pleasures. I have felt this 
before, in the same circumstances ; but, while on my 
legs, my impulse ia to get through with my remarks 
and sit down again as quickly as possible. The next 

speech, I think, was by Kev. Dr. ■ , the celebrated 

Arctic gentleman, in reply to a toast complimentary 
to the clergy. He turned aside from the matter 
in hand, to express his kind feelings towards America, 
where he said he had been most hospitably received, 
especially at Cambridge University. He also made 
allusions to me, aod I suppose it would have been no 
more than civil in me to have answered with a speech 
in acknowledgment, hut I did not choose to make 
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another venture, so merely thanked him across the corner 
of the table, for he sat near me. He is a venerable- 
looking, white-haired gentleman, tall and slender, with 
a pale, intelligent, kindly face. 

Other speeches were made; but from beginning to 
end there was not one breath of eloquence, nor even 
one neat sentence ; and I rather think that Englishmen 
would purposely avoid eloquence or neatness in after- 
dinner speeches. It seems lo be no part of their 
object. Yet any Englishman almost, much more gen- 
erally than Americana, will sland up and talk on in a 
plain way, uttering one rough, ragged, and shapeless 
sentence afler another, and will have expressed himself 
sensibly, though in a very rude manner, before he sits 
down. And this is quite satisfactory to his audience, 
■who, indeed, are rather prejudiced against the man who 
speaks too glibly. 

The guests began to depart shortly after three 
o'clock. This morning I have seen two reports of my 
little speech, — one exceedingly incorrect; artother 
pretty exact, but not much to my taste, for I seem to 
have left out everything that would have been fittest lo 

Octooer Gth. — The people, for several days, have 
been in the utmost anxiety, and latterly in the highest 
exultation about Sebastopol, — - and all England, and 
Europe to boot, have been fooled by the belief tbat it 
had fallen. This, however, now turns out to be incor- 
rect; and the public visage is somewhat grim, in 
consequence. I am glad of it. In spite of his actual 
sympathies, it is impossible for a true American lo be 
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otherwise than glad. Success makes an Englishman 
intolerable; and, already, on the mistaken idea tliat the 
way was open to a prosperous conclusion of the war, 
The Timea had faeguo to tlirow out menaces against 
America. I shall never love England till she sues to 
us for help, and, in the mean time, the fewer triumphs 
she obtains, the better for all parties. An Englishman 
in adversity is a very respectable character ; he does 
not lo«e his dignity, but merely comes to a propei 
conception of himself It is rather touching to in 
ohaerver to we how much the universal heart i, in this 
matter, — to '<ee the merchants g-ithering lound the 
tplegraphac measagp'i, posted on the pilhrs of the Ex- 
change newsroDm, — the people in the stieet who 
cannot afford to buy a piper dustenng round the 
\s indowD of th(, news office", where a copy is pinned up, 

the groups of corporals and sergeants at tiie recruit 

ing rendezvous, with a newspaper in the midst of them ; 

and all earnest and sombre, and feeling like one 

man together, whatever their rank. I seem to myself 
like a spy or a traitor when I meet their eyes, and am 
conscious that I neither hope nor fear in sympatliy with 
them, although they look at me in full confidence of 
sympathy. Their heart " knoweth its own bitterness," 
and as for me, being a stranger and an alien, I " inter- 
meddle not with their joy." 

October 9(A. — My ancestor left England in 1630. 
I return in 1853. I sometimes feel as if I myself had 
been absent these two hundred and twenty-three years, 
leaving England just emerging from the feudal system, 
and finding it, on my return, on the verge of republican- 
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ism. It brings the two far-separated points of time 
very closely together, to view the matter thus. 



Ocfoier Id/h — A day or two ago arrived the sad 
news of the loss of the Arctic hy collision with a French 
steamer off Newfoundland, and the loss also of three or 
four hundred people. I have seldom been more af- 
fected by anyihing quite alien from my personal and 
friendly concerns, than by the death of Captain Luce 
and his son. The boy was a delicate lad, and it is 
said that he had cever been absent from his mother 
till this time, when his father had taken him to Eng- 
land to consult a physician about a complaint in Lis 
hip. So his father, while the ship was sinking, was 
oblicred to decide whether he would put the poor, weak- 
ly, timorous child on board the boat, to lake his hard 
chance of life there, or keep hiiu to go down with him- 
self and the ship. He chose the latter ; and within 
half an hour, I suppose, the boy was among the child- 
«ngel3. Captain Luce cnuld not do less than die, for 
his own part, with the responsibility of all those lost 
lives upon him. He may not have been in the least to 
blame for the. calamity, but it was certainly too heavy 
a one for him to survive. He was a sensible man, and 
a gentleman, courteous, quiet, with something almost 
melancholy in his address and aspect. Oftentimes he 
has come into my inner office to say good by before his 
departures, but I cannot precisely remember whether 
or no he took leave of me before this latest voyage. 
I never exchanged a great many words with him; but 
those were kind ones. 
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OUohei l')/k —It appeiis to be customary for peo- 
ple of decent station, but m distie'^sed at ciimsiancea, to 
go round among their neighbors and the pubhc, accom- 
panied by a friend, who etpUms the ca-e I have 
bepn acco^ted in Iha stieet in regiid to one of these 
matters , and to day there came to my otfue a grocer, 
who hid beeomp security foi a friend and wlio was 
threatened with an execution, — w ith another grocer for 
supporter and advocate. The beneficiary takes very 
litlle active part in the affair, merely looking careworn, 
distressed, and pitiable, and throwing in a word of cor- 
rohoraiion, or a sigh, or an acknowledgment, as the 
case may demand. Iti the present instance, the friend, 
a young, respectable-looking tradesman, with a Lan- 
cashire accent, spoSe freely and simply of his client's 
misfortunes, not pressing the case unduly, but doing it 
full justici', and saying, at the close of the interview, 
that it was no pleasant business for himself. The 
broken grocer was an elderly man, of somewhat sickly 
aspect. The whole matter is very foreign to American 
habits. No respectable American would think of re- 
trieving his afiairs by such means, but would prefer 
ruin ten times over; no friend would take up hia 
cause ; no public would think it worth while to prevent 
the small catastrophe. And yet the custom is not 
- without its good side, as indicating a closer feeling of 
brotherhood, a more efficient sense of neighborhood, 
than exists among ourselves, although, perhaps, we are 
more careless of a fellow-creature's ruin, because ruin 
with us is by no means the fatal and irretrievable event 
that it is in England. 
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I am impressed with the ponderous and imposing look 
of an English legal document, — an assignment of real 
estate in England, for instance, — engrossed on an im- 
mense sheet of thickest paper, in a formal hand, begin- 
ning with " This Indenture " in German text, and with 
occasional phrases of form, breaking out into large script, 
— very long and repetitious, fortified with the Mayor 
of Manchester's seal, two or three inches in diameter, 
which is certified by a notary-public, whose signature, 
again, is to have my consular certifieate and official seal. 

November 2d. — Ayoung Frenchman enters, of gen- 
tlemanly aspect, with a grayish cloak or paletot over- 
spreading his upper person, and a handsome and well- 
made pair of black trousers and well-fitting boots he- 
low. On sitting down, he does not throw off' nor at 
all disturb the cloak. Eying him more oloseJy, one 
discerns that he has no shirt-collar, and that what little 
is visible of his shirt-bosom seems not to be of to- 
day nor of yesterday, — perhaps not even of the day 
before. His manners are very good ; nevertheless, 
he is a coxcomb and a jackanapes. He avers himself 
a naturalized citizen of America, where he has been 
tutor in several families of distinction, and has been 
treated like a son. He lefi America on account of 
his health, and came near being tntor ia the Duke of 
Norfolk's family, but failed for lack of testimonials; 
lie is exceedingly capable and accomplished, but re- 
duced in funds, and wants employment here, or the 
jneans of returning to America, where he intends to 
take a situation under government, which he is sure 
of obtaiuing. He mentioned a quarrel which he had 
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recently had with an Englishman in behalf of America, 
and would have fought a duel had such been the 
custom of the country. He made the Englishman foam 
at the mouth, and (old him that he had been twelve 
years at a military school, and could easily kill him. 
I say to him that I see little or no prospect of his 
getting employment here, but offer to inquire whether 
any situation, as clerk or otherwise, can be obtained for 
him in a vessel returning to America, and ask his 
address. He has no address. Much (o my surprise, 
he lakes his leave without requesting pecuuiaiy aid, 
but hints that he shall call again. 

He is a very disagreeable young fellow, like scores 
of others who call on mo in the like situation. His 
English is very good for a Frenchman, and he says he 
speaks it the least well of five languages. He has 
been three years in America, and obtained his natural- 
ization papers, he says, as a special favor, and by 
means of strong interest. Nothing is so absolutely 
odious as the sense of freedom and equality pertaining 
to an American grafted on the mind of a native of any 
other couatry In the world. A naturalized citizen is 
HATEFTJL. Nobody has a right to our ideas, unless bom 
to them. 

Wovember ^th. — I lent the shove Frenchman a 
small sum; he advertised for employment as a feadier; 
and he called this morning to thank me for my aid, 

and eays Mr. C has engaged hira for his children, 

at a guinea a week, and that he has also another 
engagement. The poor fellow seems to have been 
brought to a very low ebb. He has pawned every- 
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thing, even to hia last shirt, save the one he had on, 
and bad been living -at the rate of twopence a day. 
I had procured him a chance to return to America, 
IjQt he was ashamed to go back in such poor cinmm- 
stances, and so determined to seek better fortune here. 
I iike him better than I did, — pai'tly, I suppose, be- 
cause I have helped him. 

November litk. — The other day I saw an elderly 
gentleman walking in Dale Street, apparently in a 
state of mania ; for as he limped along (being afflicted 
with lameness) he kept talking to himself, and some- 
times breaking out into a tlireot against some casual 
passenger. He was a very repectable-iooking man ; 
and I remember to have seen him la^t summer, in the 
steamer, returning from the Isle of Man, where he had 
been staying at Castle Mona. What a strange and 
ugly predicament it would be for a person of quiet 
habits to he suddenly Bmitten with lunacy at noonday 
in a crowded street, and to walk along through a dim 
maze of extrivigaaces, — partly conscious of them, 
but unable to resist the impulse to give way to them I 
A long suppressed nature might be represented as 
bursting out m this waj, for want of any other safety- 

In America, people seem to consider the government 
merely as a political administration; and they care 
nothing for the credit of it, unless it be the administra- 
tion of their own political party. In England, all peo- 
ple, of whatever party, are anxious for the credit of 
their rulers. Our government, as a knot of persons. 
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changes so entirely every foor years, that the inBtitution 
has come to be considered a temporary thing. 

Looking at the moon the other evening, little E 

said " It blooms out in the morning ! " taking the moon 
to be the bud of the sun. 

The English are a most intolerant people. Nobody 
is permitted, nowadays, to have any opinion but the 
prevalent one. There seems to be very little difference 
between their educated and ignorant classes in this re- 
spect ; if any, it is to the credit of the latter, who do not 
show tokens of such extreme interest in the war. It 
is agreeable, however, to ob'eive how all Englishmen 
pulUogetber, — how eat-h man comes forward with his 
little scheme tor helping on the war, — how they feel 
themselves members of one family, talking together 
about their common intereflt, as if they were gathered 
around one fiieside, and then what a hearty meed of 
honor they award to their soldiers ! It is worth facing 
death for. Whereas, in America, when our soldiers 
fought as good battles, with as great proportionate loss, 
and far more valuable triumphs, the country seemed 
rather ashamed than proud of thera. 

Mrs. Heywood tells me that there are many Catho- 
lies among the lower classes in Lancashire and Ciieshire, 
— probably the descendants of retainers of the old 
Catliolic nobility and gentry, who are more numerous 
in these shires than in otlier parts of England. The 
present Lord Sefton's grandfather was the lii-st of lh[it 
race who became Protestant. 
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December 25(ft. — Commodore P called to see 

me this momlng,^a bfisk, gentlemanly, off-hand, but 
not rough, unaffected and sensible man, looking not 
eo elderly as he ought, on account of a very well made 
wig. He ia now on his i-eturn from a cruise in the 
East Indian seas, and goes home by the Baltic, with a 
prospect of being very well received on account of his 
treaty with Japan. I seldom meet with a man who 
puts himself more immediately on conversable terms 
than the Commodore. He soon introduced his par- 
ticular business with me, — it being to inquire whether 
I would recommend some euiUble person to prepare 
his notes and materials for the publication of an account 
of his voyage. He was good enough to say that he 
had fixed upon me, in his own mind, for this office ; 
but that my public duties would of course prevent me 
from engaging in it, 1 spoke of Herman Melville, and 
one or two othere ; but he seems to have some acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the day, and did not grasp 
very cordially at any name that I could think of; nor, 
indeed, could I recommend any one with full confidence. 
It would be a very desii'able task for a young literary 
man, or, for that matter, for an old one ; for the world 
can scarcely have in reserve a less hackneyed theme than 
Japan. 

This ia a most beautiful day of English winter ; clear 
and bright, with the ground a little frozen, and the 
green grass along the waysides at Rock Ferry sprout- 
ing up through the frozen pools of yesterday's rain. 
England is forever green. On Christmas day, the 
children found wall-flowers, pansies, and pinks in the 
garden ; and we had a beautiful rose from the garden of 
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the hotel, grown in tlie open air. Yet one is sensible 
of the cold here, as much as in the zero atmo'fphere of 
America. The chief advantage of the English climate 
is that we are not templed to heat our rooms to so un- 
healthy a degree as in New England. 

I think I have heen happier this Christmas than ever 
before^ — by my own fireside, and with my wife and 
children about me, — more content lo enjoy what I 
have, — less anxious for anything beyond it, in this life. 
My early life was perhaps a good preparation for the 
declining half of life ; it having heen such a blank tiiat 
any thereafter would compare favorably with it. For 
a long, long while, I have occasionally been visited with 
a singular dream; and I have an impression that I have 
dreamed it ever since I have been in England, It is, 
that I am still at college, — or, sometime, even at 
Bchool, — and there is a sense that I have been there 
unconscionably long, and have quite failed to make such 
prowress as my contemporaries have done ; and I seem 
lo meet some of them with a feeling of shame and de- 
pression that broods over me as 1 think of it, even when 
awake. This dream, recurring all through these twenty 
OP thirty years, must be one of the effects of that heavy 
seclusion in which I shut myself up for twelve years 
after leaving college, when everybody moved onward, 
and left me behind. How strange that it should come 
now, when T may call myself famous and prosperous 1 
— when I am happy, too I 

January 3d, 1855, — The progress of the age is 
trampling over the aristocratic institutions of England, 
and they crumble beneath it.. This war has given the 
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coaatry a vast impuLie towards democracy. The no- 
bility will never hereafter, I fhiuk. asbucne or be per- 
mitted to rule the nation in pjjace, or commaad armies 
in war, on any ground except the individual ability 
which may appertain to one of their numlwr, as well aa 
to a commoner. And yet the cobles were never 
positively more nobie than now; never, perhaps, eo 
chivalrous, so honorable, so highly cultivated; but, 
relatively to the rest of the world. tLpy do not maintain 
their old place. The pressure of the war has tested 
and proved this fact, at home and abroad. At this 
moment it would bo an absurdily in the nobles to 
pretend to the position which was quietly conceded to 
them a year ago. This one year has done the work of 
fifty ordinary ones; or, more accurately, it has made 
apparent what has long been preparing itself, 

January Qth. — The American ambassador called on 
me to-day and stayed a good while, — an hour or two. 
He is visiting at Mr. William Browne's, at Richmond 
Hill, having come to this region to bring his niece, who 
is to be bride's-maid at the wedding of an American 

girl. I like Mr. . He cannot exactly be called 

gentlemanly in his manners, there being a sort of rus- 
ticity about him ; moreover, he has a habit of squinting 
one eye, and an awkward carriage of his head ; but, 
withal, a dignity in his large person, and a consciousness 
of high position and importance, which gives him ease 
and freedom. Very simple and frank in his address, he 
may be as crafty as other diplomatists are said to be ; 
but I see only good sense and plainness of speech, — 
appreciative, too, and genial enough to make himself 
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conversable. He lalked very freely of himself and of 
other public people, and of American and English 
affairs. He returns to America, he says, next October, 
and then retires forever from public life, being sixty- 
four years of age, and having now no desire except 
to write memoirs of his times, and especially of 
the administration of Mr. Polk. I suggested a doubt 
whether the people would permit him lo retii-e ; and he 
immediately responded to my hint as regards his pros- 
pects for the Presidency. He said that his mind was 
fi)l]y made- up, and tliat he would never be a candi- 
date, and that he had expressed this decision to Ida 
friends In such a way as to put it out of his own power 
to change it. He acknowledged that he should have 
been glad of the nomination for the Presidency in 
1852, hut that it was now too late, and that he was too 
old, — and, in short, he seemed to be quite sincere in 
his nolo epimipari; although, really, he is the only 
Democrat, at this moment, whom it would not be 
absurd to talk of for the office. As he talked, his face 
flushed, and he seemed to fee! inwardly excited. 
Doubtless, it was tlie high vision of half his lifetime 
which he here relinquished. I cannot question that he 
is sincere ; but, of course, should the people insist upon 
having him for President, lie is loo good a patriot to 
refuse, I wonder whether he can have had any object 
in- saying all this to me. He might see that it would 
he perfectly natural for me to tell it to General Pierce. 
But it is a very vulgar idea, — this of seeing craft and 
subtlety, when there is a plain and honest aspect, 

January 9(A. — I dined at Mr. 'WOliam Browne's 
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(M. P.) last evening with a large party. The whole 
table and deaaeit service was of silver. Speiiking of 

Shakespeare, Mr. said that lie Duke of Somerset, 

who !B now nearly fourscore, told him that the falher 
of John and Cbarles Kemble had made all possible 
research into the events of Shakespeare's life, and that 
he had found reason to believe that Shakespeare at- 
tended a certain revel at Stratford, and, indulging too 
much in the conviviality of the occasion, he fumbled 
into a ditch on his way home, and died there ! The 
Kemble patriarch was an aged man when he com- 
mtinicated tbis to the Duke ; and their ages, linked to 
each other, would extend back a good way ; scarcely to 
the heginning of the last century, however. If I mis- 
take not, it was from the tradiiiona of Stralford that 
Kemble had learned the above. I do not remember 
ever to have seen it in print, — which is mosl singular. 

Miss L has an English rather than an American 

aspect, — being of stronger outline than most of our 
young ladies, although handsomer than English women 
generally, extremely self-possessed and well poised, 
without affectation or assumption, but quietly conscious 
of rank, as much so as if she were an Earl's daughter. 
In truth, she felt pretty much as an Earl's daughter 
would do towards the merchants' wives and daughters 
who made up the feminine portion of the party. 

1 talked with her a little, and found her sensible, 
vivacious, and firm- textured, rather than soft and senti- 
mental. She paid me some compUments ; but I do not 
remember paying her any. "* 

Mr. J 'a daughters, two pale, handsome girls, were 
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present. One of them is lo be married to a grandson 

of Mr. , who waa also at the dinner. He is a small 

young man, with a thin and fair mustache, .... and a 
lady who sat next me whimpered that his expectations 
are £6000 per annum. It struck me, that, being a 
country gentleman's son, he kept himself silent and 
reserved, as feeling himself too good for this commer- 
cial dinner-party ; but perhaps, and I rather think so, 
he was really shy and had notiiing to say, being only 
twenty-one, and therefore quite a boy among English- 
men. The only man of cognizable rank present, except 

Mr. and the Mayor of Liverpool, was a Baronet, 

Sir Thomas Birch. 

January 17th. — S and I were invited to be 

present at (he wedding of Mr. J 's daughter this 

morning, but we were also bidden to the funeral ser- 
vices of Mrs. G , a young American lady ; and we 

went to the "house of mourning," rather than to the 
" house of feasting." Her death was very sudden. I 
crossed to Eock Ferry on Saturday, and met her bus- 
band in the boat. He said his wife was rather unwell, 
and that he had just been sent for to see her ; but he did 
not seem at all alarmed. And yet, on reaching home, he 
found her dead ! The body is to be conveyed to Ameri- 
ca, and the funeral service \taa read over her in her house, 
only a few neighbors and friends being present. We 
were shown into a darkened room, where there was a dim 
gas-light burning, and a fire glimmering, and here and 
there a streak of sunshine struggUng through the drawn 

curtains. Mr. G ^looked pale, and quite overcome 

with grief, — this, I suppose, being hia first sorrow, — 
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and he has a young baby on Vis hands, and no doubt 
feels altogether forlorn in this foreign land. The clergy- 
man entered in his canonical^, and we walked in a little 
procession into another room, where the coffin was 

placed. Mr. G sat down and rested his liead on 

the coffin: the clergyman lead the service; then knelt 
down, as did most of the company, and prayed with 
great propriety of manner, but with no earnestness, — 

and -we separated. Mr. G is a small, smooth, and 

pretty young man, not emphasized in any way ; but 
grief threw its awfulness about him to-day in a degree 
wliich I should not have expected. 

January 20lh. — Mr. Steele, a gentleman of Kock 
Ferry, showed me this morning a pencil-case formerly 
belonging to Dr. Johnson. Ic is six or seven inches 
long, of large calibre, and very clumsily manufactured 
of iron, perhaps plated in its better days, but now quite 
bare. Indeed, it looks as rough as an article of kitchen 
furniture. The intaglio on the end is a lion rampant. 
On the whole, it well became Dr. Johnson to have used 
such a stalwart pencil-ease. It had a sis-inch measure 
on a part of it, so that it must have been at least eight 
inches long. Mr. Steele says he has seen a cracked 
earthern teapot, of large size, in which Miss Williams 
used to make tea for Dr. Johnson. 

God himself cannot compensate us for being born for 
any period short of eternity. All the misery endflred 
here constitutes a claim for another life, and, still more, 
all the happiness; because all true happiness involves 
' more than the earth owns, and needs some- 
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thing more tbaii a mortal capacity for the enjoyment 
of it. 

After receiving ati injury on the head, a person fancied 
all the rest of his life that he heard voices flouting, jeer- 
ing, and upbraiding him. 

February 19(A. — I dined with the Mayor at the 
Town Hall last Friday evening. I sat next to Mr. W. 

J , an Irish-American merchant, who is in very good 

standing here. He told me that he used to he very 
well acquainted with General Jackson, and fhat he waa 
present at the street fight hetween him and the Beiitons, 
and helped to take General Jackson off ihe ground. 
Colonel Benton shot at him from behind ; hut it was 
Jesse Benton's ball that hit him and broke his arm. I 
did not understand him to infer any treachery or 
cowardice from the circumstance of Colonel Benlon's 
shooting at Jackson from behind, hnt suppose it oecurred 
in the confusion and excitement of a street fight. Mr. 
•VV. J seems to tliink that, after all, the reconcilia- 
tion between the old General and Benton was merely 
external, and that they really haled one another as be- 
fore, I do not think so, 

These dinners of the Mayors are rather agreeable 
than otherwise, except for the annoyance, in my case, 
of being called up to speak to a toast, and. that Is less 
disagreeable than at first. The suite of rooms at the 
Tfiwn House is statejy'and splendid, and all the Mayors, 
as far as I have seen, exercise hospitality in a manner 
worthy of the chief magistrates of a great city. They 
are supposed always to spend much more than their 
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salary (wliieh is £2000) in thfise entertainments. The 
town provides the wines, I am told, and it might be ex- 
pected that they should be particularly gooil, — at leaft, 
those which improve by age, for a quarler of a century 
should be only a moderate age for wine from the cellars 
of centuries-long instilntions, like a corporate borough. 
Each Major might lay in a supply of the best vintage 
he could find, and trust his good name to posterity to 
the credit of that wine; and so he would be kindly and 
warmly remembered long after his own nose had lost 
its rubicundity. In point of fact, the wines seem to be 
good, but not remarkable. The dinner waa good, and 
very handsomely served, with attendaace enough, both 
in the hall below — where the door was wide open at 
the appoinled hour, notwithstanding the cold, — and at 
table ; some being in the rich livery of ihe borough, and 
some in plain clothes. Servants, too, were stationed at 
various points from the hall to the reception-room ; and 
the last one shouted forth the name of tlie entering 
guest. There were, I should think, about fifty guesta 
at this dinner. .... Two bishops were present. The 
Bishops of Chester and New South Wales, dressed in a 
kind of long tunics, with black breeches and silk slock- 
iags, insomuch that I first fancied they were Catholics. 
Also Dr. McKeil, in a stiff-collared coat, looking more 
like a general than a divine. There were two offlcera 
in blue uniforms ; and all the rest of us were in black, 
with only two white waistcoats, — my own being one, — 
and a rare sprinkling of white cravats. How hideously 
a man looks in them ! I should like to have seen such 
assemblages as most have gathered in that reception- 
room, and walked with stately tread to the dining-hall, 
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in times past, — the Mayor and other civic dignities in 
their robes, noblemen in tlteir state dresses, the Consul 
in his olive-leaf embroidery, everybody in some sort 
of bedizenment, — and then the dianer would have 
been a magnificent spectacle, worthy of the gilded hall, 
the rich table-service, and the powdered and gold-laced 
servitors. At a former dinner I remember seeing a 
gentleman in small-clothes, with a dress-sword ; but all 
formalities of the kind are passing away. The Mayor'a 
dinners, too, will no douht be extinct before many 
years go by. I drove home from the Woodside Ferry 
in a cab with Bishop Burke and two other gentlemen. 
The Bishop is nearly seven feet high. 

After writing the foregoing account of a civic banquet, 
where I ate turtle-soup, salmon, woodcock, oyster patties, 
and I know not what else, I have been to the News- 
room and found the Exchange pavement densely thronged 
with people of all ages and of all manner of dirt and 
rafs. They ^ere waiting for soup-tiukets, and waiting 
very patienlly too, without outcry or disturbance, or even 
sour looks, — only patience and meekness in their faces. 
"Well, I don't know that they have a right lo be im- 
patient of starvation ; but still there does seem to be an 
insolence of riches and prosperity, which one day or 
another will have a downfall. And this will he a pty, 
too: 

pa Saturday I went with my friend Mr, Bright to 
Otterpool and to Larkhill to see the skaters on the pri- 
vate waters of those two seals of gentlemen ; and it is a 
wonder to behold — and it is always a new wonder to 

me how comfortable 'Englishmen know how to make 

themselves; locating their dwellings far within private 
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groiiiitis, with secure gateways and porters' lodges, and 
the smoothest roads and trimmest path*, and shaven 
lawns, and clumps of trees, and every bit of the grounci, 
every hill and dell, made the most of for couvenience 
and beiiuty, and so well kept that even winter cannot 
cause disarray ; and all this appropriated to the same 
family for generations, so that I suppose they come to 
believe it created exclusively and on purpose for tjiem. 
And, really, the result is good and beautiful. It is a 
home, — an institution which we Americans have not; 
but then I doubt whether anybody is entitled to a home 
in this world, in so full a sense. 

The day was very cold, and ihe skaters seemed to 
enjoy themselves exceedingly. They were, I suppose, 
friends of the owners of the grounds, and Mr. Bright 
said they were treated in a jolly way, with hot Itm- 
cheons. The skaters practise skating more as an art, and 
can perform finer manceuvres on the ice, than our New 
England skaters usually can, though the English hare 
so mucb less opportunity for practice. A beggar-woman 
was haunting the grounds at Otierpool, but I saw no- 
body give her anything. I wonder how she got inside 
of the gate. 

Mr. W. J spoke of General T k n a ha 

come from the same part of Ireland aim If nip 
haps of the same family. I wonder 1 h 1 m n 
to say that Ihe General was burn in I Ian 1 — ha ha 
ing been suspected in Ameriua. 

Febrimry 2lsi. — Yesterday two companies of work- 
people came to our house in Eock Park, asking assist- 
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ance, being out of work and with no resource other than 
charity. There were a dozen or more in each party. 
Their deportment was quiet and altogether unexcep- 
tionable, — no rudeness, no gruffness, nothing of men- 
ace. Indeed, such demonstrations would not have 
been safe, as they were followed about by two police- 
men ; but they really seem to take their distress as their 
own misfortune and God's will, and impute it to nobody 
as a fault. This meekness is very touching, and makes 
one question the more whether they have all their 
rights. There have been disturbances, within a day or 
two, in Liverpool, and shops have been broken open, 
and robbed of bread and money ; but this is said to have 
been done by idle vagabonds, and not by the really 
b y k 1 eople. These last submit to starvation 
ly a i p tiently, as if it were an every-day matter 
w th 1 m at least, nothing but what lay fsnrly with- 
n 1 1 cope. I suppose, in fact, their storaacha 
h h pi ) ical liahit that makes hunger not inloler- 
abl h ca customary. If they had been used to a 
full meat diet, their hunger would be fierce, like that of 
ravenous beasts ; but now they are trained to it. 

I think that the feeling of an American, divided, as I 
am, by the ocean from his country, has a continual and 
immediate correspondence with the national feeling at 
home ; and it seems to be independent of any external 
communication. Thus, my ideas about the Russian war 
vary in accordance with the state of the public mind at 
home, so that I am conscious whereabouts public sym- 
pathy is. 
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March 1th. — J and I walked to Traninere, and 

passed an old house which I suppose to be Tranraere 
Halt. Our way to it was up a hollow lane, with a bank 
and hedge on each side, a^d with a few thatched stone 
cottages, centuries old, their ridge-poles crooked and 
the stones time-worn, scattered along. At one point 
there waa a wide, deep well, hewn out of the solid red 
freestone, and with steps, also hewn in solid rock, lead- 
ing down to it. These steps were much hollowed hy 
the feet of those who had come to the well ; and they 
reacli. beneath the water, which is very high. The well 
probably supplied water to the old cotters and retainers 
of Tranmere Ilall five hundred years ago. The Hall 
stands on the verge of a long hill which stretches he- 
hind Tranmere and as far as Birkenhead. 

It is aQ old gray stone edifice, with a good many 
gables, and windows with mullions, and some of them 
extending the whole breadth of the gable. In some 
parts of the house, the windows seem to have been built 
up; probably in the days when daylight was taxed. 
The form of the Hall is multiplex, the roofs sloping 
down and intersecting one another, so as to make the 
general result indescribable. There were two sun-dials 
on different sides of the house, both the dial-plates of 
which were of stone ; and on one the figures, so far as I 
could see, were quite worn off, but the gnomon still 
cast the shadow over it in such a way that I could judge 
that it was about noon. The" other dial had some half- 
*om hour-marks, hut no gnomon. The chinks of the 
stones of the house were very weedy, and the building 
looked quaint and venerable ; but it is now converted 
into a farm-house, with the farm-yard and outbuildings 
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closelj appended. A Tillage, too, has grown up about 
it, so that it seems out of place among modern stuccoed 
dweilinga, such as are erected for tradesmen and other 
moderate people who have tbeir residences in the neigh- 
borhood of a great city. Among these there are a few 
thatched cottages, the homeliest domiciles that ever mor- 
tals lived in, belonging to the old estate. Directly 
across the street is a Wayside Inn, "licensed to sell 
wine, spirits, ale, and tobacco." The street itself has 
been laid out since the land grew valuable by the in- 
crease of Liverpool and Bifkenbead ; for tiie old Hall 
would never have been built on the verge of a public 

March 27th. — 1 attended coiirt to day, at St. 
George's Hall, with my wife, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Channing, sitting in the High Sheriffs seat. It was the 
civil side, and Mr. Justice Cressweil presided. The law- 
yers, as far as aspect goes, seemed to me inferior to an 
American bar, judging from their countenances, whether 
as intellectual men or gentlemen. Their wigs and 
goivns do not impose on the spectator, though they 
strike him aa an imposition. Their date is past Mr. 
Warren, ofthe" Ten Thousand a Year" was in court, — 
a pale, thin, inteOigent face, evidently a nervous man, 
more unquiet than anybody else in court, — always 
restless in his seal, whispering to his neighbors, settling 
his wig, perhaps with an idea that people single him out. 
St. George's Hall —the interior hall itself, I mean — 
is a spacious, lofty, and most rich and noble apartment, 
and very satisfactory. The pavement is made of mo- 
saic tiles, and has a beautiful effect. 
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April 1th. — I dined at Mr, J. P. Heywood's nii 
Thursday, and met there Mr. and Mrs. ■ ■ of Smith- 
ell's Hall. The hall is an old edifice of some five hun- 
dred years, and Mrs. says there is a liloody foot- 
step at the foot of the great staircase. The tradiiion is 
that a certain martyr, in Bloody Mary's time, being ex- 
amined before the occupant of the Hall, and cominitied 
to prison, stamped his foot, in earnest protest against 
the injustice with which he was treated. Blood issued 
from his foot, which slid along the stone pavement, leav- 
ing a long foot-mark, printed in blood. And there it 
has remained ever since, in spite of the scrubbings of all 

succeeding generations. Mrs. spoke of it with 

much solemnity, real or affected. She says that they 
now cover the bloody impress with a carpet, being 
unable to remove it. In the Hlslory of Lancashire, 
■which I looked at last night, there is quite a different 
account, — according to which the footstep is not a 
bloody one, hut is a slight cavity or iuequalily in the 
surface of the stone, somewhat ia the shape of a man's 
foot with a peaked shoe. The martyr's name was 
George Marsh. He was a curate, and was afterwards 

burnt. Mrs. asked me to go and see the Hall 

and the footmark ; and as it is ta Lancashire, and not a 
great way o% and a curious old place, perhaps I may. 

April 12rt.~The Earl of , whom I saw the 

other day at St. George's Hall, has a somewhat elderly 
look, — a pale and ratlier thin face, which strikes one 
as remarkably short, or compressed from top to bottom. 
Nevertheless, it has great intelligence, and sensitiveness 
too, I should think, hut a cold, disagreeable expression. 
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I sbould take liim fo lie a man of not very pleasant tem- 
pef, — not genial. He has no physical presence nor 
dignity, yet one sees him to be a person of ranli and 
consequence. But, after all, there is nothing about him 
which it need have taken centucies of illustrious nobility 
to produce, especially in a man of remarkable ability, as 

Lord certainly is. S , who attended court all 

through the Hapgood trial, and saw Lord for houi'S 

together every day, has come to conclusions quite differ- 
ent from mine. She thinks him a perfectly natuial person, 
without any assumption, any self-con -ciousness, any acorn 
of the lower world. She was delighted with hin ready 
appreciation and feeling of what was passing around 
him, — his quick enjoyment of i joke, — the '-implicity 
and unaffecledness of his emotion at whatever incidenfa 
excited his interest, — the genial acknowledgment of 
sympathy, causing him to look round and exchange 
glances with tliose near him, who were not his individ- 
oal friends, but barristers and other casual persons. He 
seemed to her all that a nobleman ought to be, entirely 
simple and free from pretence and self-assertion, which 
persons of lower rank can hardly help bedevilling them- 
selves with. I saw hira only for a very few momenta, 
60 cannot put my observation against hers, especially as 
I was ialluenced by what I had heard the Liverpool 
people say of Hm, 

I do not know whether I have mentioned that the 
handsomest man I have seen in England was a j'Oung 
footman of Mi-. Heywood's. la his rich livery, ho was 
a perfect Joseph Andrews. 

In my Romance, the original emigrant to Ameiica 
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may have carried away with him a family secret, whore- 
by it was in his power, had he ao chosen, to have broilght 
about the ruin of tiie family. This secret he transmits 
to his American progeny, by whom it is inherited 
throughout all the intervening generations. At last, 
the hero of the Romance comes to England, and finds, 
that, by means of this secret, he still has it in his power 
to procure the downfall of the family. It would be 
Bomething similar to the story of Meleager, whose fate 
depended on the firebrand that his mother had snatched 
from the ilames. 

April 24(A. — On Saturday I was present at a 
dejeuner on board the Donald McKay ; the principal 
guest being Mr. Layard, M, P. There were several 
hundred people, quite filling the between decks of the 
ship, which was converted into a saloon for the occa- 
sion. I sat next to Mr. Layard, at the head of the 
table, and bo had a good opportunity of seeing and get- 
ting acquainted with him. He is a man in early mid- 
dle age, — of middle stature, with an open, frank, intel- 
ligent, kindly face. His forehead is not expansive, but 
is prominent in the perceptive regions, and retreats a 
good deal. His mouth is fulJ, — I liked him from the 
first. He was ystj kind and complimentary to me, and 
made me promise to go and see him in London. 

It would have been a very pleas^t entertainment, 
only that my pleasure in it was much marred by having 
to acknowledge a toast in honor of the President. How- 
ever, such things do not trouble me nearly so much as 
they used to do, and I came through it tolerably enough. 
Mr. Layard's speech was the great afiair of the day. 
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He speaks with much fluency (though he assured me 
that he had to put great force upon bimselF to apeak 
publicly), and, as he warms up, seems to engage with his 
whole moral and physical man, — quite possessed with 
what he has to say. His evident earnestness and good 
faith make him eloquent, aad stand him instead of ora- 
torical graces. His views of the position of England and 
the prospects of the war were as dark as well could 
be ; and his speech was exceedingly to the purpose, full 
of common sense, and with not one word of ulap-trap. 
Judging from its effect upon the audience, he spoke the 
voice of tlie whole English people, — although an Eng- 
lish Baronet, ivhp sat next below me, seemed to dissent, 
or at least to think that it was not exactly the thing for 
a stranger to hear. It concluded amidst great cheering. 
Mr. Layard appears to be a true Englishman, with a 
moral force and strength of characfer, and earnestness of 
purpose, and fuluess of common sense, such as have 
always served England's tura in Jier past successes ; hut 
rather fit for resistance than progress. Mo doubt, he is 
a good and very able man ; but I question whether he 
could get England out of the difficulties which he sees so 
clearly, or could do much better than Lord Palmerston, 
whom he so decries. 



April 25tk. — Taking the deposition of sailors yes- 
terday, in a case of alleged iil-uaage by the officers of 
a vessel, one of the ivilnasses was an old seaman of 
sixty. In reply to some testimony of his, the captain 
said, " Tou were the (ildest man in the ship, and we 
honored you as such." The mate also smd that he 
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never could liave thought of striking an old man like 
that. Indeed, the poor old telloiv had a kind of dignity 
and venerahlenesa about him, though he confessed to 
having been drunk, and seems to have been a mischief- 
maker, — what they cajl a sea-preacher, — promoting 
discontent and grumbling. He must have been a very 
handsome man in his youth, having regular features 
of a iiol)le and beautiful cast. His beard was gray ; 
but liis dark hair had hardly a streak of white, and was 
abundant all over his head. He was deaf, and seemed 
to sit in a kind of seclusion, unless when loudly ques^ 
tioned or appealed to. Once he broke forth from a 
deep silence thus, — "I defy any man ! " and then was 
silent again. It had a strange effact, tliis general de- 
fiance, which he meant, I suppose, in answer to some 
accur^alion that he thought was mside against him. His 
general behavior throughout the examination was very 
decorous and proper ; and he said he had never but 
once hitherto been before a consul, and that was in 
1819, whenamatehadill-used him and "beingayoung 
man then, T gave h m a heat ng — whereupon his 
face gleamed with a qu et sm le 1 ke f-unt sunshine on 
an old ruin. " By n a y a te nj est has h s beard been 
shook " ; and I supi o e he must soon go to a work- 
house, and thence, 1 o ly to I a. g a e He is now in 
a hospital, having, as t! e su geon ce he some ribs 
fractured ; hut there loes not oj [ ear o I ave been any 
violence used upon 1 m aboard he b1 p of nch a nature 
SB to cause this injury, though he swears it was a blow, 
from a rope, and nothing else. What struck me in the, 
case was the respect and rank that his age seemed to, 
give him, in the view of the officers ; and how, as tha 
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captain's expression signified, it lifted hita out of Ilia low 
position, and made liiin a person to be honoi-ed. The 
dignity of hia manner is perhaps partly owing to the 
andent mariner, with hia long experience, being an 
oracle among the forecastle men. 

May 3d.— It rains to-day, after a very long period 
of east wind and dry weather. The east wind here, 
blowing acrosa the island, seems to be the least damp of 
all the winds ; but it is full of malice and mischief, of 
an indescribably evil temper, and stabs one like a cold, 
poisoned dagger. I never spent so disagreeable a spring 
as this, although almost every day for a mouth has 
been bright. 

Friday, May Ulk. — A few weeks ago, a sailor, a 
most pitiable object, came to my office to complain of 
cruelty from his captain and mate. They had beaten 
bira shamefully, of which he bore grievous marks about 
his face and eyes,. and hruisea on his head and other 
parts of his person; and finafly the ship had sailed, 
leaving him behind. I never in my life saw so forlorn 
a fellow, so ragged, so wretched ; and even his wits 
seemed to have been beaten out of him, if perchance 
he ever had any. He got an order for the hospital ; 
and there he has been, off and on, ever since, till yester- 
day, when I received a message that he was dying, and 
wished to see the Consul ; so I went with Mr. Wilding 
to the hospital. We were ushered into the waiting-room, 
— a kind of parlor, with a fire in the grate, and a centre- 
table, whereon lay one or two medical journals, with 
wood engravings ; and there was a young man, who 
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seemeil fo be an (jffieial of the hou'se, reading. Shortly 
the surgeon appeared, — a biisk, eheerful, kindly sort of 
person, whom I have met there on previous visits. He 
told u"* that the man was dying, and probably would not 
be able to communicate anytliing, bat, nevertheless, 
ushered uf up to the highest floor, and into the room 
where he lay. It was a large, oblong room, with ten 
or twelve beds in it, each occupied by a patient. The 
sui'geon said that the hospital was often so crowded 
that they were compelled to lay some of the patients on 
the floor. The man whom we came to see lay on hia 
bed in a little recess formed by a projecting window ; 
so that there was a kind of seclusion for him to die in. 
He seemed quite insensible to outward Ihirjgs, and took 
no notice of our approach, nor responded to what was 
aaid to him, — lying on his side, breathing wilh short 
gasps, — his apparent disease being inflammation of the 
chest, although the surgeon said that he might be found 
to have sustained internal injury by bruises. He was 
restless, tossing his head continually, mostly with his 
eyes shut, and much compressed and screwed up, but 
sometimes opening them ; and then they looked bi'ighter 
and darker than ivhen I first saw them. I think his 
face was not at any time so stupid as at his first inter- 
view with me; but whatever intelligence he had Was 
rather inward than outward, as if there might be life 
and consciousness at a depth within, while as to cKler' 
nal matters he was in a mist. The surgeon felt hia 
wrint, and said that there was absolutely no pulsation, 
and that he might die at any moment, or might perhaps 
live an hour, but that there was no prospect of his being 
able to communicate wilh me. He was quite restless, 
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ileyerttiel«8s, and sometimes half raised himself in bed, 
Bometimea turned himself quite over, and then lay gasp- 
ing for an instant. His woollen shirt being tlirust up on 
ha arm, there appeared a tattooing of a ship and anchor, 
and other nautical emblems, on both of Ihem, wiiieh 
another sailor-patient, on examining them, f,aid must 
have been done years ago. This might be of some im- 
portance, because tbe dying man had lold me, when I 
first saw him, that he wa^ no sailor, but a farmer, and 
that, this being his first voyagp, he had been beaten by 
the captain for not doing a sailor's duty, which he had 
bad no opportunity of learning. These i 
indicated that he was probably a 

While we stood in the little recess, such of the other 
patients as were convalescent gathered near the foot 
of the bed ; and the nurse came and looked on, and 
hovered about us, — a sharp-eyed, intelligent woman 
of middle age, with a careful and kind expression, neg- 
lecting nothing that- was for the patient's good, yet 
taking his death as coolly as any other incident in her 
daily business. Certainly, it was a very forlorn death- 
bed ; and I felt — what I have heretofore been inclined 
to doubt — that it might be a comfort to have persons 
whom one loves, to go witb us to the threshold of the 
Qllier world, and leave us only when we are faiily 
across it. Tliis poor fellow had a wife and two chil- 
dren on the otlier side of the water. 

At first he did not utter any sound; but by and 
by he moaned a little, and gave tokens of being more 
sensible to outward concerns, — not quite so misty and 
dreamy as hitherto. We bad been talking all the 
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while — myself in a whisper, but the surgeon in Jiia 
oi-dinary tones — about his state, without his paying any 
attention. But now the surgeon put his mouth down 
to tha man f ad 1 D j k w tl at y u are 
dying?" At 1 i pa 1 ad b -^ u[on 

the jiillow 1 1 th ht t f I t wa nly 

the restlo ea th t h h d 1 w High on 
it appear dtb pes f [latd t, a 

ne'^tive Ik f he h ad II hwk u h all hia 
might,andg dadnunbld th t t -naa ry 

evident h m bly lu t t 1 was 1 S on 
after this he absolutely spoke. " O, I want you to get 
me well ! I want to get away from here ! " in a groan- 
ing and moaning utterance. The surgeon's question 
Iiad revived him, but to no purpose; for, being told that 
the Consul had come to see him, and asked whether he 
had anything, to communicate, he said only, "0, 1 want 
him to get me well !" and the whole life that was left 
in him seemed to he unwillingness to die. This did 
not last long ; for he soon relapsed into his first state, 
only with his face a little more pinched and screwed 
up, and his eyes strangely sunken and lost in his head; 
and the surgeon said that there would be uo use in my 
remaining. So I took ray leave. Mr. Wilding had 
brought a deposition of the man's evidence, which he 
had clearly made at the Consulate, for bim to sign, and 
this we left with tlie surgeon, in case there should be 
such an interval of consciousness and intelligence before 
death as to make it possible for him to sign it. But 
of tliis there is no probabiLlty. 



I have just received a note from the hospital, statinj 
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that the sailor, Daniel Smith, died about three quarters 
of aa hour aftei- 1 saw him. 

May ]8ri. — The ahove-mentioned Daniel Smith 
had about him a bundle of letters, whioh I have exam- 
ined. They are all very yellow, stained with sea- 
water, smelling of bad tobacco-smoke, and much worn 
at the folds. Never were sucli ill-written letters, nor 
Buch incredibly fantastic spelling. They seem (o be 
from various members of his family, — mo#t of them 
from a brother, who purports to have been a deck-hand 
in the coasting and steamboat trade between Charleston 
and other porta ; others from female relations ; one 
from his father, in which he inquires how long his son 
has been in jail, and when the trial is to come on, — 
the offence, however, of which he waa accused, not 
being indicated. But from the tenor of his broiher's 
letters, it would appear that he was a smjtll farmer in 
the interior of South Cai-olina, sending butter, eggs, 
and poullry to be sold in Charleston by his brother, 
and receiving the returns in articles purchased there. 
This was his own account of himself; and he atlirmed, 
in his deposition before me, that he had never had any 
purpose of shipping for Liverpool, or anywhere else; 
but that, going on board the ship to bring a man's 
trunk ashore, he was compelled to remain and serve as 
a sailor. This was a hai-d fate, certainly, and a strange 
thing to happen in the United Slates at this day, — 
that a free citizen should be absolutely kidnapped, car- 
ried to a foreign country, treated with savage cruelly 
during the voyage, and left to die on his arrival. Yet 
all this has unquestionably been done, and will probably 
go unpunished. 
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The seed of the long-slapled cotton, now cultivated 
in America, was sent there in 1786 ftom the Biiharaa 
Islands, by some of llie royalist refugees, who liad 
settled there. The inferior short-stapled cotton had 
been previously cultivated for domesiic purposes. The 
seeds of every other variety have been tried without 
success. The kind now grown was first introduced 
into Georgia. Thus lo the refugees Acoerlca owes as 
much of her prosperity as is due to the cotton-crops, 
and much of whatever harm is to result from slavery. 

Mai/ 22rf. — Captain J says that he saw, in hia 

late voyage to Australia and India, a ve'^sel commanded 
by an Englishman, who had wilh him his wife and 
thirteen children. Thi? ship was the home of the 
family, and they had no ofhcr. The thirteen children 
had all been born on board, and had been brought 
tip on board, and knew nothing of dry land, except by 
OBCasionally sefting foot on it. 

Captain J is a very agreeable specimen of the 

American shipmaster, — a pleasant, gentlemanly man, 
not at all refined, and yet with fljie and honorable 
sensibililiei. Very eaiy in his manners and conversa- 
tion, yet gentle, — talking on freely, and not much 
minding grammar; but finding a sufficient and pic- 
turesque expression for what he wishes to say; very 
cheerful and vivacious; accessible lo feeling, as yes- 
terday, when talking about the recent death of Lis 
mother. Ilia voice faltered, and the tears came into 
his eyes, though before and afterwards he smiled mer- 
rily, and made us smile ; fond of his wife, and carrying 
her about the world wilh him, and blending her wilh 
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all Ilia enjoynienia ; an excellent and sagacious man of 
business ; liberal in his expenditure ; proud of his ship 
and flag ; always well dressed, whh some little louch 
of eailor-like fiashiness, but not a ivhit too much ; 
slender in figure, with a handsome face, and ratber 
profuse brown beai^d and whiskers; active and alert; 
about thirty-two. A daguerreotype sketch of any con- 
rersalion of his would do him no justice, for iis slang, 
its grammatical mistakes, its mistaken words (as 
"portable" for "ponly"), would rppresent a vulgar 
man, whereas the impression lie leaves is by no means 
that of vulgarity; but he is a chaiacler quite perfect 
within itself, fit for the deck and the cabin, and agree- 
able in the drawing-room, though not amenable alto- 
gether to its rules. Being so perfectly natural, he ia 
more of a gentleman for those little violations of rule, 
which moat men, with his opportunities, might escape. 

The men whose appeals to the Consul's charity are 
tie 'hardest to be denied are those who have no 
couatry, — Hungarians, Poles, Cubans, Spanish-Ameri- 
can^ and French republicans. All exiles for liberty 
come to me, as if the representative of America were 
their representative. Yesterday, came an old French 
soldier, and showed his wounds ; to-day, a Spaniard, a 
fiiend of Lopez, — bringing his little daughter with 
him. He said he was starving, and looked so. The 
little giri was in good condition enough, and decently 
dressed. — May 2Sd. 



May 30ifi. — The two past days have been Whit- 
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Buntide hoUdays ; and tbey have been celebrated at 

Tranmeve in a manner very similar to that of the old 

E n H a«, usetta, as I remember it a good 

ma y J a h the festival has now almost 

q d d Wb suntide was kept up on our 
s e f he na e I am convinced, under pretence of 
r o ng^ a e n of Gtovernor. It occurred at 
p eye am pe d of the year, — the same week ; 

e on d ft ren e b a , that Monday and Tuesday 

a e e W h tau fe a days, whereas, in Massachu- 

s W n sday was Election day," and the acme of 

he me nak g 

I pas ed i ou T anmere yesterday forenoon, and 

1 n^ 1 aw e o e e sports. The greatest pecu- 
a y of he 1 o my eye, was that they seemed 

no o h e any be hes, and therefore had put on 

no holiday suits, — a grimy people, as at all times, 
heavy, obtuse, with thick beer in their blood. Coarse, 
rough-coiflplexioned women and girls were intermin- 
gled, — the girls with no maiden tiimness in iheir 
attire, large and blowsy. Nobody seemed to have 
been washed that day. All the enjoyment was of aA 
exceedingly sombre character, so far as I saw it, though 
there was a richer variety of.sports than at similar 
festivals in America. There were wooden horses, re- 
volving in curies, to be ridden a certain number of 
rounds for a penny; also swinging cars gorgeously 
painted, and the newest named after Lord Kagjan; 
and four cars balancing one anotlier, and turned by a. 
winch ; and people with targets and rifles, — the prin- 
cipal aim being to hit an apple bobbing on a string 
before the target ; other guns for shooting at the distance 
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of a foot or two. for a prize of filbert"! and a game 
much in fasliion, of tlirowing heavy stitJts at earthen 
niu" suspended on lines, three throws for a penny. 
Alw, tliere wa* a posture-master, siiowing his art in the 
centre of a ring of miscellaneous speetiitors. and haiid- 
in" round his hat after going through all his attitudes. 
The collection amounted to only one halfpenny, and, lo 
eke it out, I threw in three more. There were some 
large booths with tahles placed the whole length, at 
which sat men and women drinking and smoking pipes ; 
orange-girls, a great many, selling the worst possible 
oran^s? which had evidently been boiled to give ihem 
a show of fi-eshness. There were likewise two very 
large structures, the walls made of boards roughly 
pat"chcd together, and roofed with can.va8, which seemed 
to have withstood a thousand storms. Tliealves were 
there, and in front there were pictures of scenes wliich 
were to be represented within ; the price of admission 
being twopence to one theatre, and a penny to the 
other. But smill as the price of tickets was I f^ouU 
not see that anybody bought them. Behind the thea- 
tres, close 10 the board wall, and perhaps serving as the 
general dressing-room, was a largo windowed wagon, 
in which I suppose tlie company travel and live to- 
gether. Never, to my imagination, was the mysterious 
glory that has Buri-ounded (heatrieal representation ever 
since my childhood brought down into such dingy 
reality as this. The tragedy queens w.ere the same 
coarse and homely women and girls that surrounded 
me on the green. Some of the people had evidently 
been drinking more than was good for ihem ; but Iheir 
drunkenness was silent and stolid, with no madness in 
it No ebulUtion of any sort was apparent. 
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May Slsf. — I-ast Sunday week, for the first time, I 
heard the note of the cuckoo. " Cuck-oo — cuck-oo " 
it fays, repeating the word twice, not in a briihant 
metallic tone, but low and flute-like, without the ex- 
cessive sweetness of the flute, — without an excess 
of saccharine juice in the sound. Thei'e are said to be 
always two cuckoos seen together. The note is very 
soft and pleasant. The larks I have not yet heard in 
the sky ; (hough it is not infrequent to hear one singing 
in a cage, in the streets of Liverpool. 

Brewers' draymen are allowed to drink as, much of 
their master's beverage as they like, and they grovr 
very brawny and corpulent, resembling their own horses 
in size, and presenting, one would suppose, perfect 
pictures of physical comfort and well-being. But 
the least bruise, or even the hurt of a finger, is liable to 
turn to gangrene or erysipelas, and become fatal. 

When the wind blows violently, however clear the 
sky, the English say, " It is a stormy day," And, on 
the other hand, when the air is still, and it does not 
actually rain, however dark and lowering the sky may 
be, they say, " The weather is fine 1 " 

June 2rf. — The English women of the lower classes 
have a grace of their own, not seen in each individual, 
butjievertheless belonging to their order, which is not 
to be found in American women of the corresponding 
class. The other day, in the police court, a girl was 
put info the witness-box, whose native graces of this 
sort impressed me a good deal. She was coarse, and 
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her dress was none of the cleanest, and iiowiae smart. 
She appeared to have been up all night, too, drinking 
at (he Tranmere wake, and had since ridden in a carl, 
covered up with a rug. She desoribed herself as a 
Bervant-girl, out of place; and her charm lay in all her 
manifestations, — her tonea, her gestures, her look, her 
way of speaking and what she said, being so appropri- 
ate and natural in a girl of that class; nothing afiected; 
no proper grace thrown away by attempting to appear 
ladylike, — -which an American girl wouM have at- 
tempted, — and she would also have succeeded in a 
certain degree. If each class would but keep within 
ilaelf, and show its respect for itself by aiming at 
nothing beyond, they would all be more respectable. 
But this kind of fitness is evidently not to be expected 
in the future ; and something elae must be substituted 

These scenes at the police court are often well 
worth witnessing. The controlling genius of the court, 
except when the stipendiary magistrate preside, is the 
clerk, who is a man learned in the law. Nominally the 
cases are decided by the aldermen, who sit in rotation, 
but at every important point there comes a nod or 
a whisper from the clerk; and it is that whisper which 
sets the defendant free or sends him to prison, Never- 
theless, I suppose the alderman's common sense and 
native shrewdne's are not without their efficacy in pro- 
ducing a general tendency towards the ri^ht ; and, no 
doubt, the decisions of the police court are quite as 
often just as those of any other court whatever. 

JuneWtk. — I walked with J yesterday to Beb- 
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tingfou Churcli. When I first saw ihis cnurcli, nearly 
two years since, it seemed to me the fulfilment of my 
ideal of an old English country church. It is not 60 
eatiafactory now, although certainly a venerable edifice. 
There used some fime ago to be ivy all over the tower; 
and at my first view of it, there was still a little re- 
maining on ihe upper parts of the spire. But the main 
roots, 1 believe, were destroyed, and pains were taken 
to clear away the whole of the ivy, so that now it is 
quite bare, — nothing but homely gray stone, wilh 
marks of age, but no beauty. The most curious thing 
about the church i^ the font. It is a massive pile, com- 
posed of five or six layers of free=tone in an octagon 
shape, placed in the angle formed by the projecting 
side porch and the wall of the church, and standing 
under a stained glass window. The base Is six or 
seven feet across, and it is built ^olldly up in successive 
steps, to the height of about six feet, — an octagonal 
pyramid, with the ba^in of the font crowning the pile 
hewn out of the solid stone, and about a foot in diam- 
eter and the same in depth. There was wafer in it 
from the recent rains, — water just from heaven, and 
therefore as holy as any water it ever held in old 
Eomish limes. The aspect of ibis aged font is ex- 
tremely venerable, with moss in the basin and all over 
the stones ; grass, and weeds of various kinds, and little 
shrubs, rooted in the chinks of the stones and between 
the successive steps. 

At each entrance of Rock Park, where we live, there 
is a. small GoLhic structure of stone, each inhabited by a 
policeman and his family ; very small dwellings indeed. 
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wjih the Tnaiti apartment opening directly out-of-doors ; 
and when the door is open, one can see the household 
fire, the good wife at work, perhaps the fable set, and a 
throng of diildren clustering round, and generally over- 
flowing the ihreshold. The policeman walks ahout 
the Park in stalely fashion, with his silver-laced blue 
nniform and snow-white gloves, touching his hat to gen- 
tlemen who reside in the Park. In his public capacity 
he has raiher an awful aspect, but privately he is a 
humble man enough, glad of any little job, and of old 
clothes for his many children, or, I believe, for himself. 
One of the two policemen is a shoemaker and cobbler. 
His pay, officially, is somewhere ahout a guinea a 

The Park, just now, is very agreeable to loot at, 
shadowy with trees and shrubs, and with glimpses of 
green leaves and flower-gardens through the branches 
and twigs that line the iron fences. After a shower the 
hawthorn blossoms are delightfully fragrant. Golden 
tassels of the laburnum are abundant. 

I may have mentioned elsewhere the traditional 
prophecy, that, when the ivy should reach the top of 
Bebbington spire, the tower was doomed to fall. It 
has still, Iberefore, a chance of standing for centuries. 
Mr. Turner tells me that the font now used is inside of 
the church, but the one outside is of unknown antiquity, 
and that it was customary, in papistical times, lo have 
the font without the church. 

There is a little boy oflen on board the Eock Ferry 
steamer with an accordion, — an instrument I detest; 
biit nevertheless it becomes tolerable in his hands, not 
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SO mucli fiir ita music, as for the earnestnesB and interest 
witli wliich he plays it. His bdy and the accordion 
together become one musical instrument on which his 
soul plays tunes, for he sways and vibrates with the 
music from head to foot and throughout his frame, 
half dosing his eyes and uplifting his face, as painters 
represent St. Cecilia and other famous musicians; and 
sometimes he swings his accordion in the air, as if in a 
perfect rapture. After all, my ears, Uiough not very 
nice, are somewhat tortured by his melodies, especially 
when confined within the cabin. The boy is ten years 
old, perhaps, and rather pretty ; clean, too, and neatly 
dressed, very unlike all other street and vagabond chil- 
dren whom I have seen in Liverpool. People give 
him their halfpence more readily than to any other 
musicians who infest the boat. 

J , the other day, was describing a soldier-crab to 

his mother, he being much interested in natural history, 
and endeavoring to give as strong an idea as possible 
of its warlike characteristics, and power to harm thosa 

who molest it. Little K sat by, quietly listening 

and sewing, and at last, lifting her head, she remarked, 
" I hope God did not hurt hisself, when he was making 

LEAMINGTON. 

June 21s(. — We left; Rock Ferry and Liverpool 
on Monday the 18th by the raU for this place; a 
very dim and rainy day, so that we had no pleasant 
prospects of the country; neither would the scenery 
along the Great Western Railway Lave been in any 
case very striking, though sunshine would have made 
the abundant verdure and foliage warm and genial. 
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But a railway naturally finds its way through aU the 
common places of a country, and is certainly a most 
unsatisfactory mode of travelling, the only object heing 
to arrive. However, we hod a wliole carriage to our- 
selves, and thw children enjoyed the earlier part of the 
journey very much. We skirted Shrewsbury, and I 
think I saw the old tower of a church near the station, 
perhaps the same that struck Falstaff's '■ long hour." 
As we left the town I saw the Wrekin, a round, pointed 
hill of reg(ilar shape, and remembered the old toast, " To 
all friends round the Wrekin ! " As we approached 
Birmingham, the country began to look somewhat 
Brummagem ish, with its manufacturing chimneys, and 
pennons of flame quivering out of their tops; its forges, 
and great heaps of mineral refuse ; its smokiness aod 
other ugly symptoms. Of Birmingham itself we saw 
little or nothing, escept the mean and new brick lodging- 
houses, on the outskirts of the town. Passing through 
Warwick, we had a glimpse of the castle, — an ivied 
wall and two turrets, rising out of imbosoming foliage ; 
one's very idea of an old castle. We reached I*aming- 
ton at a little past six, and drove to the Clarendon 
Hotel, — a very spacious and stately house, hy far the 
most splendid hotel I have yet seen in England. The 
landlady, a courteous old lady in black, showed my wife 
our rooms, and we established ourselves in an immensely 
large and lofty parlor, with red curtains and ponderous 
furniture, perhaps a very httle out of date. The waiter 
brought me the book of arrivals, containing the names of 
all visitors for from three to five years back. During two 
years 1 estimated that there had been about three hun- 
dred and fifty persons only, and while we were there, I 
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saw noboi3y but ourselves to support the great hotel. 
Among the names were those of prinues, eai'Is, count- 
esses, and baroneis ; and when the people of (he house 

heard from R 's nurse that I too was a man of office, 

and held the title of Honorable in my own country, they 
greatly regretted that I entered myself as plain " Mis- 
ter " in the book. We found this hotel very comfortable, 
and might doubtless have made it luxurious, had we 
chosen to go to five times the expense of similar luxuries 
in America ; but we merely ordered comfortable things, 
and so came off at no very extravagant rate, — and 
with great honor, at all events, in the estimation of the 

During the afternoon we found lodgings, and estab- 
lished ourselves in them before dark. 

This English custom of lodgings, of which we had 
some experience at Rhyl last year, has its advantages ; 
but is rather uncomfortable for strangers, who, in first 
settling themselves down, find that they must undertake 
all the responsibility of housekeeping at an instant's 
warning, and cannot get even a cup of tea til! they 
have made arrangements with the grocer. Soon, how- 
ever, there comes a sense of being at home, and by our 
exclusive selves, which never can be attained at hotels 
nor boarding-houses. Our house is well situated and 
respectably furnished, wilh the dingiiiess, however, 
which is inseparable from lodging-houses, : — as if olhers 
had used these things before and would use them again 
after we had gone, — a well^nough adaptation, hut a 
lack of peculiar appi-opriateness ; and I think one puts 
off real enjoyment from a sense of not being truly fitted. 
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July 1st. — Oft Friday I toot (he rail with J for 

Coventry. It was a bright and very warm day, op- 
preasively so, indeed ; though I think that there is never 
in this English climate the pervading warmth of aa 
American summer day. The sunshine may be exces- 
sively hot, but an overshadowing cloud or the shade of 
a tree or of a building at once affords relief; and if the 
slightest breeze stirs, you feeHhe latent freshness of tho 

Coventry is some nine or ten miles from Leamington. 
The approach to it from the railway presents nothing 
very striking, — a few church towers, and one or two 
fall steeples ; and tho houses first seen are of modern 
and unnoticeable aspect Getting into the interior of 
the town, however, you find the streets very crooked, 
and some of them very narrow, I saw one place where 
it seemed possible to shake hands from one jutting, 
storied old house to another. There were whole streeta 
of the same kind of houses, one story impending over 
another, such as used to be familiar to me in Salem, 
and in some streets of Boston. In fact, the whole as- 
pect of the town — its irregularity and continual indi- 
rectness — reminded me very much of Boston, as I used 
to see it, in rare visits thither, when a child. 

These Coventry bouses, however, many of them, 
are much larger than any of similar style that I have 
seen elsewhere, and they spread intJo greater bulk as 
they ascend, by means of one story jutting over the 
other. Probably the New-Englanders continued to fol- 
low this fashion of architecture after it had been aban- 
doned in the mother country. The old house built 
by Philip English, in Salem, dated about 1692 ; and it 
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was in this style, — many gabled, and impending. Here 
the edifices of such architecture seem fo be Elizabelhan, 
and of earlier date. A woman in Strafford fold us that 
the rooms, very low on the ground floor, grew loftier 
from story fo story to tbe attic. The fashion of win- 
dows, in Coventry, is such as I have not hitherto seen. 
In the highest story, a window of the ordinary height 
extends along the wholejareadth of the house, ten, fif- 
teen, perhaps twenty feet, just hke any other window of 
a common-place house, except for this inordinate width. 
One does not easily see what the inhabitants want of so 
mucb window-light ; but the fashion is very general, 
and in modern houses, or houses that have been mod- 
ernized, this style of window is retained. Thus young 
people who grow up amidst old people contract quaint 
and old-fashioned manners and aspect. 

I imagine that these ancient towns — such as Chester 
and Stratford, Warwick and Coventry — contain even 
a great deal more antiquity than meets the eye. Tou 
Bee many modern fronla ; hut if you peep or penetrate 
inside, you find an antique arrangement, — old rafters, 
intricate passages, and ancient staircases, which have 
put on merely a new outside, and are likely still to prove 
good for the usual date of a new house. They put such 
an immense and stalwart ponderosity into their frame- 
works, that I suppose a house of Elizabeth's time, if re- 
newed, has at least an equal chance of dui'ability ivith 
one that is new in every part. All the hotels in Coven- 
try, so far as I noticed them, are old, with new fronts ; 
and they have an archway for the admission of vehicles 
into the court-yard, and doors opening into therooms of the 
building on each side of the arch. Maids and waitera 
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are seen darting across the arched passage from door 
to door, and it requires a guide (in my case, at least) 
to show jou the way lo the coffee-room or llie bar. I 
have never been up siairs in any of them, but can con- 
ceive of infinite bftwilderraent of zigzag corridors he- 
tween staircase and chamher. 

It was fair-day ia Coventry, and this gave what no 
doubt is an unusual bustle to tlie streets. In fact, I 
have not seen such crowded and huay streets i 



^ngl 



i kinds of merchandi'te being for 



a tlie open air, and auctioneers disposing of miscel- 
laneous wares, pi-etty much as they do at musters and 
other gatherings, in the United States. The oratory of 
the American auctioneer, however, greatly surpasses 
that of the Englishman in vivacity and fun. But this 
movement and throng, together with the white glow of 
the sun on the pavements, make the scene, in my recol- 
lection, assume an American aspect, and this is strange 
in EO antique and quaint a town as Coventry. 

We rambled about without any definite aim, hut 
found our way, I believe, to most of the objects that 
are worth seeing. St. Michael's Church was most 
magnificent, — so old, yet enduring; so huge, so rich; 
with such intricate minuteness in its finish, that, look as 
long as you will at it, you can always discover some- 
thing new directly before your eyes. I admire this in 
Gtothic architecture, — that you cannot master it all at 
once, that it is not a naked outline; but, as deep and 
rich as human nature itself, always revealing new ideas. 
It is as if the builder had built himself and his age up 
into it, and as if the edifice had life. Grecian temples 
are less interesting to me, bemg so cold and crystalline. 
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I think this is the only church I have seen where Ihere 
are anj statues stiil left standiog in the niches of the 
exterior walls. We did not go inside, Tlie steeple of 
St. Michael's is tlii'ee butidred and three feel high, and 
no doubt the clouds often envelop the tip of the spire. 
Trinity, another church, with a tall spii*, stands near 
St. Michael's, but did not attract me so much ; though I, 
perhaps, might have admired it equally, had I seen it 
first or alone. We certainly know nothing of ehurch- 
buiiding ia America, and of all English things that I 
have seen, methiuks the churches disappoint me least, 
I feel, too, that there is sometliing much more wonder- 
ful in them than I have yet had lime to know and ex- 
■ perience. 

In the course of the forenoon, searching ahout every- 
where in quest of Gothic architeclure, we Ibund our way 
into St. Mary's Hall. The doors were wide open ; it 
seemed lo be public, — there was a notice on the wall 
desiring visitors to give nothing to attendants for showing 
it, and so we walked in. I observed, in the guide-books, 
that we should have obtained an order for admission from 
some member of the town council ; hut we had none, and 
found no need of it. An old woman, and afterwards an 
old man, both of whom seemed to be at home on the 
premises, told us that we might enter, and trouliled 
neither themselves nor ua any further. 

St. Mary's Hall is now the property of the Corpora- 
tion of Coventry, and seems to be the place wheie the 
Mayor and Council hold their meetings. It was built 
by one of llie old guilds or fraternities of merchants and 

tradesmen The woman shut tlie kitchen door 

when I approached, so that I did not see the great fire- 
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places and huge cooking-utensils which are said to be 
there. "Whether these are ever used nowadays, and 
whether the Mayor of Coventry gives snch hospitable 
banquets as the Mayor of Liverpool, I do not know. 

"We went to the Eed Lion, and had a luncheon of 

cold lamb and cold pigeon-pie. This is the best way 
of dining at English hotels, — to call the meal a luncheon, 
in tthieh ca'ie you will get as good or better a vauefj' 
than if it were i dinner, and at less than half the co t 
Hiving lunihed, we agdip wandtred about tonn, 
and entered a quadrangle of gibled houses, i\ith a 
chuich and its church} •ird on one bide Tins proved 
to be St John's Church, and a part of the houses were 
the locality of Bond's Hospital, for the reception of tea 
poor men, and the remainder was devoted to the Bablake 
SuhooL Into this latter I peered, with a real American 
intrusivene=s, which I never found in myself before, 
but whifh I must now assume, or miss a great many 
things which I am anxious to see. Running along the 
front of the house, under the jut of the impending =tory, 
there was a cloistered walk, with windows opening on 
the quadrangle. An arched oaken door, with long iron 
hinges, admitted us into a school-room about twenty 
feet square, paved with brick tiles, blue and red. Ad- 
joining this there is a larger school-room, which we^id 
not enter, but peeped at, through one of the inner win- 
dows, from the cloistered walk. In the room whicli 
we entered, there were seven scholars' desks, and an 
immense arched fireplace, with seats on each aide, under 
the chimney, on a stone slab resting on a brick pedestal. 
The opening of the fireplace was at least twelve feet 
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in width. On one side of tlie room were pegs for fifty- 
two boys' hata and clothes, and there was a boy's coat, 
of peculiar cut, hanging on a peg, with the number 
" 50 " in brass upon it. The coat looked ragged and 
shabby. An old eehool-book was lying on one of the 
desks, much tattered, and without a title ; but it seemed 
to treat wholly of Saints' days and festivals of the 
Church. A flight of stairs, with a heavy balustrade of 
carved oak, ascended to a gallery, about eight or nine 
feet from the lower floor, which runs along two sides of 
the room, looking down upon it The room is without 
a ceiling, and rises into a peaked gable, about twenty 
feet high. There is a large clock in it, and it is lighted 
by two windows, each about ten feet wide, — one in the 
gallery, and the other beneath it. Two benches or 
settles, with backs, stood one on each side of the fire- 
place. An old woman in black passed througt the room 
■while I was making my observations, and looked at me, 
but said nothing. The school was founded in 1563, by 
Thomas Whealby, Mayor of Coventry ; the revenue is 
about £ 900, and admits children of the working-classes 
at eleven years old, clothes and provides for them, and 
finally apprentices them for seven years. We saw some 
of the boys playing in the quadrangle, dressed in long 
blue coats or gowns, with cloth caps on their heads. I 
know not how the atmosphere of antiquity, and massive 
continuance from age to age, which was the charm to 
me in this scene of a charity-school-room, can be thrown 
over it in description. Afier noting down these matters, 
I looked into the quiet precincts of Bond's Hospital, 
which, no doubt, was more than equally interesting; 
but the old men were lounging about or lolling at length. 
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looking very drowsy, and I had not the heart nor the face 
to intrude among them. There is something allogether 
strange to an Am n 'o h lia 'table i slilutions 
—intheprese f q md and customs w h ch 

is effected by h m m 1 h t,d btle.3 w thout it 
aU intending h f 1 I >.ceeded in pre 

sei-ying a mod 1 t 1 ir wo 1 g past age down into 
the midst of o nd h w m h I ohody can kno v 

"We were now rather tired, and went to the railroad, 
intending to go home ; but we got into the wrong trnin, 
and wei-e carried by express, with hurricane speed, to 
Bradon, where we alighted, and waited a good while for 
the return train to Coventry. At Coventry agam we 
had more than an hour to wait, and therefore wandered 
wearily up into the city, and took another look at ila 
busthng streets, in which there seems to be a good em- 
blem of what England itself really is, -with a great 
deal of antiquity in it, and which is now chiefly a modi- 
fication of the old. The new things are based and sup- 
ported on (he sturdy old things, aad oilen limited and 
impeded by them ; but this antiquity is so massive that 
there seems to he no means of getting rid of it without 
tearing society to pieces. 

July 2<f. — To-day I shall set out on my return to 
Liverpool, leaving my family here. 

TO THE LAKES. 

My ilh. — I left Leamington on Monday, shortly 
after twelve, having heen accompanied to the rail- 
way station by U and J , whom I sent away 

before the train started. "While I was waiting, a rather 
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genllemanly, wcll-lo-do, English-looking man sat down 
by tae, and began lo talk of the Crimea, of human affairs 
in general, of GoJ and bis Providence, of the com- 
ing troubles of the woild, and of spiritualism, in a 
strange free way for an Englij-hoian, or, indeed, for any 
man. It was easy to see that he was an enthaaiast 
of some hue or oiher. He being bound for EirmLng- 
ham and I for Eugby, we soon had lo part ; hut he 
asked my name, and told me his own, which I did not 
much attend to, and immediately forgot. 

[Here follows a long account of a visit to Lichfield 
and Uttoxeter, condensed in " Our Old Home."] 

Jitly eiA. — The day after my arrival, by way of 
Lichfield and Uttoxeter, to Liverpool, the door of the 
Consulate opened, and in came (he very sociable per- 
sonage who accosted me at the railway station at Leam- 
ington. He was on his way toward* Edinburgh, to de- 
liver a course of lectures or a lecture, and had called, 
he said, to talk with me about spiritualiim, being de- 
sirous of having the judgment of a sincere mind on the 
subject lo his own mind, I should suppose, he is past 
the stage of doubt and inquiry; for he told me that in 
every action of his life he is governed by the counsels 
received from the spiritual world through a medium. 
I did not inquire wliether this medium (who is a small 
boy) had su^ested his visit to me. My remarks to 
him were quite of a sceptical character in regard to the 
faith to which he had surrendered himself. He has 
formerly lived in America, and had had a son born there. 
He ^ve me a pamphlet written by himself, on the cure 
of consumption and other diseases by antiseptic reme- 
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dies. I liope he will not bore ma any more, though he 
^seema lo be a very sincere and good man ; hfil these 
enthusiasts who adopt such extravagant ideas appear 
to me to lack imagiualion, instead of being misled by it, 
as they are generally supposed to be. 



HEWsr BKJDGE. — FOOT OF 'WINDERMEEE. 

Jul)/ ISth. — l left Liverpool on Saturday last, 
by tlie London and Northwestern Eailway, for Leam- 
in''ton, spent Sunday there, and started on Mon- 
day for the English lakes, wit!i the whole family. 
We should not have taken this journey just now, 
but I had an official engagement which it was con- 
venient to combine with a pleasure- excursion. The 
first night we arrived at Chester, and put op at the 
Albion Hotel, wliere we found ourselves very com- 
fortable. We look the rail at twelve (he nest day, 
and went as far as Milnethorpe station, where we 
engaged seats in an old-fashioned stage-coach, and 
came to Newby- Biidge. I suppose there are not 
many of tliese coaches now running on any road in 
Great Britain ; but this appears to be the genuine 
machine, in all respects, and especially in the round, 
rudily coachman, well moistened with ale, good-na- 
tui-ed, courteous, and with a proper sense of his dignity 

and important position. U , J , and I mounted 

atop, S , nurse, and E got inside, and we 

bowled off meriily towards the hearfs of the hills. It was 
more than half past nine when we airived at Newby 
Bridge, and alighted at the Swan Hotel, where we now 
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It is a very agreeable place ; not efriking as to 
scenery, but with a pleasant rural appecf. A stone 
bridge of five arches crosses the river Severn (which ia 
the communication between Windermere Lake and 
Morecambe Bay) close to the house, which sits low and 
well sheltei ed in ll e lap of hjlls — in old fashioned inn, 
wheie the landl id and lis people h-ive a simple and 
frienlly wij of dealing with Iheir guests and yet pro- 
VI le them with -d! sorts of fuc lities fir bein^ comfort- 
able They load our supper and breakfast tables with 
trout cold beef ham toist and mufflnt, ind give us 
three fair coutses for dinner and excellent wine, the 
cost of all n I ich remai is to be seen Tl is is not one 
of the celebrited stations among the lakes hul twice a 
day ihe stagecoach passes fum M Inetl orpe tonaids 
Uhertoi ind twice lelurna and three tiroes a I ttle 
Steamer passes to and fio between our holel and the 
head of the lake. Toung Indies m broad brimmed hala, 
stroll about, or row on the river in the li^ht shillops, 
of which there are abundance spiit^men sit on the 
beaches under the window of the hole! arranging their 
fishing-tackle; phaetons and post chaises, wuh postil 
ions in scarlet jatketa and white breeches, with one 
high-topped boot, and the othei leathered lai up on tlie 
leg to guard against fnclion belween the horses, d^sh 
up to the door, Moimng a d night comes the stage 
coach, and we inspect the outside passtngero almost 
face to face with us from our pirlor window up one 

pair of stairs. Little bijs, inlJ- imongthem spend 

hours on hours fishing m the ileai shillow river lor 
the perch, chubs, and minnows that mij be seen flash- 
ing, like gleams of light, over the flat stones with which 
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the bottom is paved. I cannot answer for the otlier 

boys, but J catches nolliing. 

There are a goud many trees on tlie hills and round- 
about, and pleasant roads loitering alung \^ the gentle 
river-side, aad it has been so sunny and warm since we 
came here that we shaU have quite a genial recollec- 
tion of the place, if we leave it before the skies have 
time to frown. The day after we came, we climbed a 
high and pretty steep hill, through a path shadowed 
with trees and shrubbery, up to a tower, from the sum- 
mit of which we had a wide view of mountain scenery 
and Ihe greater part of Windermere. This lake is a 
lovely little pool among the hills, long and narrow, 
beautifully indented with tiny bays and headlands ; and 
when we saw it, it was one smile (as broad a smile is 
its narrowness allowed) with really brilliint sunahme 
All the scenery we have yet met with is m excellent 
taste, and keeps itself within very proper bound-,— 
never getting too wild and rugged to shock the sensibili 
ties of cultivated people, as American scenery is apt to 
do. On the rudest surface of English earth, there is 
seen the effect of centuries of civilization, so that yon 
do not quite get at naked Nature anywhere. And then 
every point of beauty is so well known, and has been 
described so much, that one must needs look through 
other people's eyes, and feels as if he were seeing a pic- 
ture rather than a reality. Man has, in short, entire 
ri of Nature here, and I should think young 
jmetimes yearn for a fresher draught, 
n American likes it. 
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Yesterday, July 12t!i, we took a phaeton and went 
to Furnes^Abbey, — a drive of about sixteen miles, 
passing along the course of the Leam lo Morecainbe 
Bay, and tbrougih Ulverton and other villages. These 
villages all look antique, and the Bmallest of them gen- 
erally are formed of such close, contiguous clustera 
of houses, and have such narrow and crooked streets, 
that they give you an idea of a metropolis in miniature. 
The houses along the road (of which there are not many, 
except in the villages) are almost invariably old, built 
of stone, and covered with a light gray plaster ; gen- 
erally they have a little flower-garden in front, and, 
often, honeysuckles, I'oses, or some oiher sweet and 
pretty rustic adornment, are flowering over the porch. 
I have hardly had such images of simple, quiet, rustic 
comfort and beauty, as from the look of these houses ; 
and ihe whole impression of our winding and undu- 
lating road, bordered by hedges, luxuriantly green, and 
not too closely clipped, accords with this aspect. There 
is nothing arid in an English landscape ; and one cannot 
bat fancy that the same may be true of English rural 
life. The people look wholesome and well-to-do, — 
not specimens of hard, dry, sunburnt muscle, like our 
yeomen, — and are kind and civil to strangers, some- 
times making a Ihtle inclination of Ihe head in passing. 
Miss Marlineau, however, does not seem to tiiiuk well 
of iheir mental and moral condition. 

We readied Furnesa Abbey about twelve. There ia 
a railway sfation close by the ruins ; and a new hotel 
stands withiQ the precincts of tie abbey grounds ; and 
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continually there is the slirlet, the whiz, the rurahle, 
the bell-nnging, denoting the arrival of the trains; 
and passengers alight, and step at once (as their 
choice may he) into the refi-e>hment-room, to get a 
glass of ale or a cigar, — or upon the gravelled paths 
of the lawn, leading to the old broken walls and arches 
of the abbey. The ruins are extensive, and the en- 
closure of the abbey is stated to have covered a space 
ofsixfy-five acres. It is Impossible to describe them. 
The moat interesting part is that wbich was formerly 
the church, and which, though now roofless, is still 
surrounded by walls, and retains the remnants of the 
pillars that formerly supported the intermingling curves 
of the arehe*. The floor is all overgrowu with grass, 
strewn with fragments and capitals of pillars. It was a 
great and stately ediflcc, the length of the nave and 
choir having been nearly three hundred feet, and that 
of the transept more than half as much. The plll.irs 
along the nave were alternately a round, solid one 
and a clustered one. Now, what remains of some of 
them is even with the ground ; others present a stump 
juit high enough tu form a seat ; and others are, 
perhaps, a man's height from the ground, — and all 
are mossy, and with grass and weeds rooted into their 
chinks, and here and there a tuft of flowers, giving 
its 'tender little beauty to their decay. The material 
of the edifice is a soft red stone, and it is now 
exten-iveiy overgrown with a lichen of a very light 
gray hue, which, at a little distance, makes the w:iils 
look as if they had long ago been whitewashed, and 
now had partially returned to their original color. 
The arches of the nave and transept were noble and 
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imroeiise; there were four of fhem together -,upfOifi g 
a tower which has long since di^ippeared — arches 
loftier than I e\er conceived to have bepn mide by 
man. Very possiblj in some cathedril that I ha^e 
seen, or am yet to see there may be irches as stately 
as these; but I d^ubt whether they cin eier how 
to such advantage in ■» perfect edifice as they do in 
this ruin, — most of them broken only one as fai as 
I recollect, still completing its sweep In this state 
they suggest a greater mijesty -uid beauty than any 
finished human work can si ow the crumbl ng traces 
of the half-obliteiated design producing somewhat of 
the effect of the fitot idea of anything admirable when 
it dawns upon the mind of an artist or a poet, — an 
idea which, do what he may, he is sure to fall short of 
in his attempt to embody it. 

In the middle of the choir is a much dilapidated 
monument of a cross-legged knight (a crusader, of 
course) in armor, very rudely executed ; and, against 
the wall, lie two or three more bruised and battered 
warriors, with square helmets on their heads and visors 
down. Nothing can be uglier than these figures ; 
the sculpture of those days seems to have been far 
behind the architecture. And yet they knew how to 
put a grotesque expression into the faces of their 
images, and we saw some fantastic shapes and heads at 
the lower points of arches which would do to copy 
into Punch. In the chancel, just at tlie point below 
where the high aliar stands, was the burial-place of 
the old Barons of Kendal. The broken crusader, 
perhaps, represents one of them; and some of their 
stalwart bones might be found by digging down. 
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Against the wall of the choir, near the vacant space 
where the aitar was, are some stone seats with canopies 
richly carved in stone, all quite perfectly preserved, 
■where the priests used to sit at intervals, during the 
celebration of mass, Coaceive all these shattered walls, 
with here and there an arched door, or the great 
arehed vacancy of a window j these broken stones 
and monuments scattered about ; these rows of pillars 
up and down the nave; these arches, through which 
a giant might have stepped, and not needed to bow his 
head, unless in reverence to the sanctity of the place, 

conceive it all, wiih such verdure and embroidery 

of flowers as the gentle, kindly moisture of the Eng- 
lish climate procreates on all old things, making them 
more beautiful than new, — conceive it with the grass 
for sole pavement of the long and spacious aisle, and 
the sky above for the only roof. The sky, lo be sure, 
is more majestic than the tallest of those arches; and 
yet these latter, perhaps, make the stronger impression 
of sublimity, because they translate the sweep of the 
sky to our finite comprehension. It was a most beau- 
tiful, warm, sunny day, and the ruins bad all the pic- 
torial advantage of bright light and deep shadows, 
I must not forget that birds flew in and out among fhe 
recesses, and chirped and warbled, and made them- 
selves at home there. Doubtless, the birds of the 
present generation are the posterity of those who first 
settled in the ruins, after the Reformation ; and perhaps 
the old monks of a still earlier day may have watched 
them building about the abbey, before it was a ruin at 
all. 

We had an old description of the place with us, aided 
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liy wliieh we traced out the principal part of the edifice, 
Bufh as the churcb, as already mentioned, and, contigu- 
ous t{) tliis, the Chapter-house, which is better preserved 
than the church, also the kitchen, and the loom where 
tlie monks met to talk; and the range of wall, where 
their cells probably were, I never before bad given 
myself the trouble to form any distinct idea of what an 
abbey or monastery was, — a place where holy riles 
were daily and continually to be performed, with places 
to eat and sleep contiguous and convenient, in order 
that the monks might always he at hand to perform 
those rite**. Thpy lived only to worship, and therefore 
lived under the same roof with their place of worship, 
which, of course, was the principal object in the edifice, 
and hallowed the whole of it. We found, too, at one 
end of the ruins, what is supposed to have been a 
Bchool-house for the children of (he tenantry or villeins 
of the abbey. All round this room is a bench of stone 
against the wall, and the pedestal also of the master's 
seat. There are, likewise, the ruins of the mill ; and 
the mill-Etream, which is just as new as e^ ev it was, 
Blill goes murmuring and babbling, and passes under 
two or three old bridges, consisting of a low gray arch 
overgrown with grass and shrubbery. That stream 
was the most fleeting and vanishing thing about the 
ponderous and high-piled abbeys and yet it has out- 
lasted everything else, and might still outlast another 
such edifice, and be none the woi'se for wear. 

There is not a great deal of ivy upon the walls, and 
though an ivied wail is a beautiful object, yet it is better 
not to have too much, — else it is but one wall of un- 
broken verdure, on which you can see none of the sculp- 
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tural ornaments, nor any of the hieroglypliics of Time. 
A sweep of ivy here and there, with llie gray wall every- 
where showing through, makes the better picture ; and 
I think that nothing is so effeetive as the little bunches 
of fioivers, a mere handful, ihat grow in spots wiiere the 
seeds iiave been carried by the wind agea ago. 

I have made a miserable botch of this description ; it 
is no description, but merely an attempt to preserve 
something of the impression it madfe on me a d 'n tb's 
I do not seem to have succeeded at alL I 1 ked tl a 
contrast between the sombreness of the old alls a d 
the sunshine falling through them, and gladden ng tl e 
grass that floored the aisles ; also, I like 1 t! e effect 
of so many idle and cheerful people, stroll ng to the 
haunts of the dead monks, and going babbli gabo t a 1 
peering into the dark nooks ; and listening to catch ome 
idea of what the building was from a cler cal looking 
personage, who was explaining it to a parly of his friends. 
I don't know how well acquainted this gentleman might 
be with the subject; but he seemed anxious not to im- 
part Ms knowledge too extensively, and gave a pretty 
direct rebufi^ to an honest man who ventured an inquiry 
of him. I think that the railway, and the hotel within 
the abbey grounds, add to the charm of the place. A 
moonlight, solitary visit might he very good, too, in its 
way ; but I believe that one great charm and beauty of 
antiquity is, that we view it out of the midst of quite an- 
other mode of life ; and the more perfectly this can be 
done, the better. It can never be done more perfectly 
than at Furnesa Abbey, which is in itself a very sombre 
scene, and stands, moreover, in the midst of a melan- 
choly valley, the Saxon name of which means the Vale 
of the Deadly Nightshade. 
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The entrance to the stahle-yard of the hotel is be- 
neath a pointed arch of Saxon architecture, and on one 
side of this stands an old building, looking like a chapel, 
but which may liave been a porter's lodge. The Abbofs 
residence was in this quarter ; and the clerical person- 
age, before alluded to, spoke of those as the oldest part 
of the ruins. 

About half a mile on the hither side of the abbey 
stands the village of Dalton, in which is a castle built on 
a Eoman foundation, and which was afterwards used by 
the abbots (in their capacity of feudal lords) as a pris- 
on. The abbey was founded about 1027 by King 
Stephen, before he came to the throne ; and the faces 
of himself and of his queen are still to be seen on one 
of the walls. 

We had a, very agreeable drive home (our driva 
hither had been uncomfortably sunny and hot), and we 

stopped at Ulverston to buy a pair of shoes for J 

and some drawing-books and stationeiy. As we passed 
through the little town in the morning, it was all alive 
with the bustle and throng of the weekly market ; and 
though this had ceased on-- our return, the streets still 
looked animated, because the heat of the day drew most 
of the population, I should imagine, out-of-doors. Old 
men look very antiquated here in their old-fashioned 
coats and breeches, sunning themselves by the wayside, 
"We reached home somewhere about eight o'clock, — 
home I see I have called it ; and it seems as homelike a 



spot a: 



i have found in England, — the old inr 



close by the bridge, beside the clear river, pleasantly 
overshadowed by trees. It is entirely English, and like 
nothing that one sees in America ; and yet I feel as if 
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I might have lived here a long while ago, and had now 
come back because I retained pleasant recollections of 

it. The children, too, make themselves at borne. J 

spends bis time from morning to night fishing for min- 
nows or trout, and catching nothing at all, and U 

and K have been riding between fields and barn in 

a hay-cart. The roads give m beautiful walks along 
the rivGi--side, or wind away among the gentle bills ; and 
if we had nothing else to look at in these walks, the' 
hedges and stone fences would afford interest enough, so 
many and pretty are the flowers, roses, honeysuckles, 
and other sweet things, and so abundantly does the 
moss and ivy grow among the old stones of the fences, 
which would never have a single shoot of vegetation on 
them in America till the very end of time. But here, 
no sooner is a stone fence built, than Nature sets to 
work to make it a part of herself. She adopts it and 
adorns it, as if it were her own child. A little sprig of 
ivy may be seen creeping up the side, and clinging fast 
with its many feel ; a tuft of grass roots itself between 
two of the stones, where a little dust from tlie road has 
been moistened into soil for it: a small bunch of fern 
grows in another such crevice ; a deep, soft, green moss 
spreads itself over the top and all along the sides of the 
fence ; and wherever nothing else will grow, lichens ad- 
here to the stones and variegate their hues. Finally, a 
great deal of shrubbery is sure to cluster along its ex- 
tent, and take away all hardness from the outline ; and 
so the whole stone fence looks as if God had had at 
least as much to do with it as man. The trunks of the 
trees, loo, exhibit a similar parasitical vegetation. Para- 
sitical is an unkind phrase to bestow on this beautiful 
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love and kindness which seems to exist here between 
one plant and another ; the strong thing being always 
ready to give support and sustenance, and the weak 
thing to repay wiih beauty, so that both are the richer, 
— as in the case of ivy and woodbine, clustering tip the 
trunk of a tall tree, and adding Corinthian grace to its 
lofty beauty. 

Mr. W^ , our landlord, has lent us a splendid work 

with engravings, illusfrating the antiquilies of Furness 
Abbey, I gather from it that (lie hotel must have been 
rebuilt or repaired from an old manor-house, which was 
itself erected by a family of Prestons, after the Refor- 
mation, and was a renewal from the Abbot's residence. 
Much of the edifice probably, as if exists now, may have 
been part of the original one; and there are bas-reliefa 
■of Scripture subjects, sculptured in^tone, and fixed in 
the wall of (he dining-room, which have been there 
since the Abbot's time. This author thinks tliat what 
we had supposed lo be the school'house {on the author- 
ity of an old book) was really the building for the recep- 
tion of guesta, with its chapel. He says that the lall 
arches in the church are sixty feet liigh. The Earl of 
Burlinglon, I believe, is the present proprietor of the 
abbey. 

THE LAKES. 

Juli/ IGlh. — On Saturday, we left Newby Bridge, 
and came by steamboat up Windermere Lake to Low- 
wood Hotel, where we now are. The foot of the lake 
is just above Newby Bridge, and it widens from ibat 
point, but never to such a breadth that objects are not 
pretty distinctly visible from shore to shore. The 
steamer stops at two or three places in the course of its 
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voyage, Ibe principal one being Bowness which has a 
litlle bustle and air of business about it proper to the 
principal port Of the lake. There are several small 
yachts, and many skiSa rowing about. The baaks are 
everywhere beautiful, and the water, iii one porfion, is 
strewn with islands ; few of whicli are large enough to 
bo inhabitable, but they all seem to be appropriated, 
and kept in the neatest order. As yet, I have aeen no 
wildneas ; everything is perfectly subdued and polished 
and imbued with human taste, except, indeed, the out- 
line? of ibe hills, which continue very much the same 
as God made them. As we approached the head of the 
lake, the congregation of great hills in the distance be- 
came very striking. The shapes of these Engliah moun- 
tains are certainly far more picturesque than those 
which I have seen in Eastern America, where their sum- 
mits are almost invariably rounded, as I remember 
them. They are great hillocks, gi-eat bunches of earth, 
similar to one another in their developments. Here 
they have variety of shape, rioing into peaks, falling in 
abrupt precipices, stretching along in zigzag outlines, 
and tjius making the most of their not very gigantic 
masses, and producing a remarkable effect. 

"We arrived at the Lowwood Hotel, which is very 
near the head of the lake, not long afler two o'clock. 
It stands almost oti the shore of Windermere, with only 
a green lawn between, — an extensive hotel, covering a 
good deal of ground ; but low, and rather village-inn- 
like than lofty. We found the house so crowded as to 
afford us no very comfortable accommodations, either 
as to parlor or sleeping-rooms, and we tind nothing like 
the home-feeling into which we at once settled down at 
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Newhy Bridge. There is a. very pretty vicinity, and a 
fine view of mountaiiiB to ihe northwest, sitting tft- 
gether in a family group sometimes m full sunshine, 
sometimes with only a ^olden gleim on one or two of 
them, sometimes all in a veil of doud liom whith 
here and there a great dusky hi, id raises itself while 
you are looking at a dim obscurity Neirei, (here aie 
high, green slopes well wooded hut with such decent 
and well-behaved wtod aa jou perceive his grown up 
under the care of man still no wildness, no lugged- 
nesa, — as how should there be when, every half mile 
or so, a porter's lodge or i gentleman a gateway mdi 
cates that Ihe whole region is used up for villas On 
the opposite shore of the lake there jb a mimic caslle, 
which I suppose I might ha^e mistaken for a real one 
two years ago. It is a great, foolish toy of gray sloae 

A steamboat comes to the piei as m^ny a« sis times 
a day, and stage-coaches and omn buaes atop at Ihe 
door still oftener, communitatin^ with Ambleside and 
the town of Windermere, and nith the lailwny which 
opens London and all the world to us We get no 
knowledge of our fellow gue ts, all of whom like our- 
selves, live in theii own circles, and are just aa remote 
from U3 as if the like lay between The only words I 
have spoken since arriving here have been to my own 
family or lo a waiter, save to one or two young pedes- 
trians who met me on a walk, and asked lae the distance 
to Lowwood Hotel. " Just beyond here," said I, and I 
might stay for months without occasion to speak again. 

Testerday forenoon J and I walked to Amble- 
side, — distant barely two miles. It is a little town, 
chiefly of modern aspect, built on a very uneven hill- 
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side, and with very irregular streets and lanes, wliich 
bewilder the stranger as muiili as those of a larger city. 
Many of the houses look old, and are probably the cot- 
tages and farm-houses which composed the rude village 
a century ago ; but there are stuccoed shops and dwell- 
ings, such as may have been built, within a year or two ; 
and three Iiotels, one of which has the look of a good 
old Tillage inn ; and the others are fashionable or com- 
mercial establishments. Through the midst of the vil- 
lage cornea tumbling and rumbling a mountain sti-eamlet, 
rushing tlrough a deep, rocky dell, gliding under an 
old stone arch, and turning, when occasion calls, the 
great block of a water-mill. This is the only very strikr 
ing feature of the village, — the stream taking its rougK 
pathway to the lake as it used to do before the poets 
had made this region fashionable. 

In the evening, just before eight o'clock, I took a walk 
alone, by a road which goes up the hill, back of our 
hotel, and which I supposed might be the road to the 
town of Windermere. But it went up higher and liigh- 
er, and for the mile or two that it led me along, winding 
up, I saw no traces of a town ; but at last it turned into 
a valley between two high ridgea, leading quite away 
from (lie lake, witliin view of which the town of Win- 
dermere is siiuated. It was a very lonely road, though 
as smooth, hard, and well kept as any thoroughfare in 
the suburbs of a city ; hardly a dwelling on either side, 
except one, half barn, iialf farm-house, and one gentle- 
man's i-ateway, near the beginning of the road, and 
another more than a miie above. At two or three 
points there were stone bams, which are here built 
with great solidity. At one place there was a painted 
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board, announcing that a field of five acres was to lie 
Bold, and referring those desirous of purchasing to a 
Bolbitor in London. The lake country is but a London 
suburb. Kevertlieless, the walk was lonely and lovely ; 
the copses and the broad haiside, the glimpses of the 
lake, the great misty company of pikea and fells, beguiled 
me into a sense of something like sohtude; and the 
bleating of the sheep, remote and near, had a like ten- 
dency. Gaining the summit of the hill, I had the best 
Tiew of Windermere which I have yet attained, — the 
best, I should think, that can be had, though, being 
towards the south, it brings the softer instead of the 
more strikiag features of the landscape into view. But 
it shows nearly the whole extent of the lake, all the 
way from Logwood, beyond Newby Bridge, and I 
think there can hardly be anything more beautiful in 
the world. The water was like a strip and gleam of 
sky, fitly sel among lovely slopes of earth. It was no 
broader than many a river, and yet you saw at once 
that it could be no river, ils outline being so different 
from that of a running stream, not straight nor winding, 
but stretching to one side or the other, as the shores 
made room for it. 

This morning it Is raining, and we are not very com- 
fortable nor contented, being all confined to our little 
parlor, which has a broken window, against which I 
have pinned The Times to keep out the chill damp 

air. U has been ill, in consequence of having been 

overheated at Newby Bridge. We have no books, 
except guide-books, no means of amusement, nothing 
to do. There are no newspapers, and I shall remember 
Lowwood Dot very agreeably. As far as we are con- 
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cerned, it is a sw-arabling, ill-ordered hotel, with insuffi- 
cient attendance, wretched sleeping accommodations, 
a prelty fair table, but German-silver forks and spoons ; 
our food does not taste very good, and yet there is 
really no definite fault to be found with it. 

Since writing the above, I have found the first volume 
of Sir Charles Grandison, and two of G. P. R. James's 
works, in the coffee-room. The days pass heavily here, 
and leave behind them a sense of having answered no 
very good purpose. They are long enough, at all events, 
for the sun does not set till after eight o'clock, and rises 
I know not when. One of the most remarkable dis- 
tinctions between England and the United States is 
the ignorance info which we fall of whatever is going 
on in the world the moment we get away from the 
great thoroughfares and centres of life. In Leamington 
we heard no news from week's end to week's end, and 
knew not where to find a newspaper; and here the 
case is neither better nor worse. The rural people 
really seem to take no interest in public affairs ; at all 
events, they have no intelligence on such subjects. It 
is possible that the cheap newspapers may, in time, find' 
their way info the cottages, or, at least, into the coun- 
try taverns ; but It is not at all so now. If they 
generally know that Sebastopol is besieged, it is the ex- 
tent of their knowledge. The public life of America is 
lived through the mind and heart of every man in It; 
here the people feel that they have nothing to do with 
what is going forward, and, I suspect, care little or 
nothing about it. Sach things they permit to be the 
exclusive concern of the higher classes. 

In front of our hotel, on the lawn between us and the 
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lake, (here are two trees, which we have hitherto 
taken to be yews ; but on esamining them more closely, 
I fiml that they are pine-trees, and quite dead and dry, 
although they have the aspect of dark rich life. But 
this is caused by the verdure of two great ivy vines, 
which have twisted round tliera like gigantic snakes, 
and, clambering up and throttling the life out of them, 
have put out branches, and made crowns of thick 
green leaves, so that, at a little distance, it is quite im- 
possible not to take them for genuine trees. The trunks 
of the ivy vines must be more thaa a foot in circum- 
ference, and one feels they have stolen the life that be- 
longed to the pines. The dead branches of one of the 
pines stick out horizontally through the ivy boughs. 
The other shows nothing but the ivy, and in shape a 
good deal resembles a poplar. "When the pine trunks 
shall have quife crumbled away, the ivy stems will 
doubtless have gained sufficient sti-ength to sustain them' 
selves independently. 

Ji^y 19(A. — Yesterday 8 went down the late iu 

the steamboat to take TJ , baby, and nurse to Newby 

Bridge, while the three rest of us should make a tour 
through the lake region. After mamma's departure, 

and when I had finished some letters, J and I set 

out on a walk, which finally brought us to Eowness, 
through ranch delightful shade. of woods, and past beau- 
tiful rivulets or brooklets, and up and down many hills. 
This chief harbor of the lakes seemed alive and bustling 
■with tourists, it being a sunny and pleasant day, so that 
they were all abroad, like summer insects. The town 
is a confused and irregular little place, of very uneven 
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Eurfare. There is an old church in it, and two or three 
large hotels. We stayed there perhaps half an hour, 
and then went to the pier, where shordy a steamer ar- 
rived, with music sounding, — on the deck of which, 
with her hack to us, sat a lady in a gray traTellmg dress. 

J cried out, "Mamma! mamma!" to whieb the 

lady deigned no notice, but, he repeating it, she turned 
round, and was as much snrprised, no doubt, to see her 
husband and son, as if this little lake had been the 
great ocean, and we meeting each other from opposite 
shores of it. We soon steamed back to Lowwood, and 
took a car thence for Eydal and Grasmere, after a cold 
luncheon. -At Bowaesa I met Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man, who has been staying at the Lowwood Hotel with 
tis since Monday, without either party being aware 
of it. 

Our road to Rydal lay through Ambleside, which is 
certainly a very pretty town, and looks cheerfully in a 
sunny day. We saw Miss Marlineau's residence, 
called " The Knoll," standing high up on a hillock, and 
having at its foot a Methodist chapel, for which, or 
whatever place of Christian worsliip, this good lady can 
have no occasion. We stopped a moment in the street 
below her house, and deliberated a little whether to call 
on her; but concluded we would not. 

Afler leaving Ambleside, the road winds in and out 
among the hills, and soon brings us to a sheet (or 
napkin, rather than a sfieet) of water, which the driver 
tell, u= IS Rydal Lake I We had already heard that it 
was but three quarters of a mile long, and one quarter 
broad , still, it being an idea of considerable size in our 
minds, we had inevitably drawn its ideal, physical pro- 
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portions on a somewhat corresponding scale. It cer- 
tainly did look very small ; and I said, in ray American 
scorn, that I could carry it away easily in a porringer ; 
for it is nothing more than a grassy-bordered pool 
among the surrounding hills which ascend directly from 
its margin ; so that one might fancy it, not a permanent 
body of water, hut a rather extensive accumulation of 
recent rain. Moreover, it was rippled with a breeze, 
and so, as I remember it, though the sun shone, it 
looked dull and sulky, like a child out of humor. S^ow, 
the best thing these small ponds can do is to keep 
perfectly cairn and smooth, and not attempt to show off 
any airs of their own, but content themselves with 
serving as a mirror for whatever of beautiful or pic- 
turesque there may be in the scenery around them. 
The hills about Eydal Wafer are not very lofty, but are 
Bofficiently so as objects of eiery-day view, — objects to 
live with ; and they are craggier than Ihose we have 
hitherto seen, and bare of wood, which indeed would 
hardly grow on sorae of their precipitous sides. 

On the roadside, as we reach the foot of the lake, 
stands a spruce and rather large house of modem 
aspect, but with several gables and much overgrown 
with ivy, — a very pretty and comfortable house, built, 
adorned, and cared for with commendable taste. We 
inquired whose it was, and the coachman said it was 
" Mr. Wordsworth's," and that " Mrs. Wordsworth was 
still residing there." So we were much delighted to 
have seen his abode, and as we were to stay the night 
at Grasmere, about two miles farther on, we deter- 
mined to come back and inspect it as particularly as 
should be allowable. Accordingly, after taking rooms 
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at Brown's Hotel,_w(i drove back in our return car, 
and, reaching the head of Eydal Water, alighted to wall{ 
through this familiar scene of so many years of Words- 
worth's life. We ought to have seen De Qulneey's 
former residence and Hartley Coleridge's cottage, I 
believe, on our way, but were not aware of it at the 
timi'. Near the lake there is a stone-quarry, and a, 
cavern of some extent, arlifleially formed, probably by 
taking out the stone. Above the shore of the lake, not 
a great way from Wordsworth's residence, there ia 
a flight of steps hewn in a rock and a'lcending to a 
rock seat where a good view of the lake may be 
attained ; and, as Wordsworth has doubtless sat there 
hundreds of times, so did we a'icend and sit down, 
and look at the hills and at the flags on the lake's 

Eeaehing the house that had been pointed out to us 
as Woi-dsworth's residence, we began to peer about at 
its front and gables, and over the garden wall, on both 
sides of the road, quickening our enthusiasm as much 
as we could, and meditating to pilfer some flower or 
ivy-leaf fiom the house or its vicinity, to be kept as 
sacred memorial. At this juncture a man approached, 
who announced himself as the gardener of the pli 
and said, too, that this was not Wordsworth's house ai 
all, but the residence of Mr. Ball, a Quaker gentleman 
but that his ground adjoined Wordsworth's, and thai 
he had liberty to fake visitors through the latter. How 
absurd it would have been if we had carried away ivy- 
leavea and tender recollections from this domicile of a 
respectable Quaker ! The gardener was an intelligent 
man, of pleasant, sociable, and respectful address ; and 
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aa we went along lie talked about the poet, whom he 
had known, and who, he said, was very familiar with the 
country people. He led us through Mr. Ball's grounds, 
up a steep hillside, by winding, gtavplled walks, with 
summer-houses at points favorable for tlipm. It was a 
very shady and pleasant spot, confaining about an acre 
of ground, and all tamed to good account by the man- 
ner of laying it out ; so that it seemed more than it 
really is. In one place, oa a smalt, smooth slab of 
slate, let into a rock, there is an inscription by Words- 
worth, which I think I have read in his works, claiming 
kindly regards from those who visit the spot after his 
deparlure, because many trees had been spared at his 
intercession. His own grounds, or rather his orna- 
mental garden, is separated from Mr. Ball's only by a 
wire fence, or some such barrier, and Ihe gates have no 
fastening, so that the whole appears like one posses- 
sion, and doubtless was so as regarded the poet's walks 
and enjoyments. TVe approached by paths so winding 
that I hardly know how the house stands in relation to 
the road ; but, after much circuify, we really did see 
Wordsworth's residence, — an old house with an uneven 
ridge-pole, built of stone, no doubt, but plastered over 
with some neutral tint, — a house that would not have 
been remarkably pretty in ifself, but so delightfully 
situated, so secluded, so hedged about with shrubbery, 
and adorned with flowers, so ivy-grown on one side, so 
beautified with the personal care of lilm who lived in 
it and loved it, that it seemed the very place for a 
poet's residence ; and as if, while he lived so long in it, 
his poetry had manifested itself in flowers, shrubbery, 
and ivy. I never smelt such a delightful fragrance of 
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flowers as there was all through the garden. In front 
of the house there is a circular terrace of two accents, 
in raising which Wordtworth - had himself performed 
much of the labor'; and here there are seats, from 
which we obtained a iine view down the valley of the 
Eothay, with Windermere in the distance, — a view of 
several miles, and which we did not suppose could be 
seen, after winding among the hills so far from !he 
lake. It is very beautiful and picture-like. While we 
Bat here, S^— happened to refer to the ballad of liitle 

Barbara Lewlhwaite, and J began to repeat the 

poem concerning her, and the gardener said that " little 
Barbara" had died not a great while ago, an elderly 
woman, leaving grown-up children behind her. Her 
marriage-name was Thompson, and the gardener be- 
lieved there was nothing remarkable in her character. 

There is a summer-house at one extremity of the 
grounds, in deepest shadow, but with glimpses of 
mountain views through frees which shut it in, and 
which have spread inlercepling boughs since Words- 
worth died. It is lined with pine-cones, in a pretty 
way enough, but of doubtful taste. I rather wonder 
that people of re^l taste shonld help nature out, and 
beautify her, or perhaps rather prettify her so much as 
they do, — opening vistas, showing one thing, hiding 
another, making a scene picturesque, whefjier or no. 
I cannot rid myself of the feeling that there is aome- 
thin" false — a kind of humbug — in all this. At any 
rate, the traces of il do not contribute to my enjoyment, 
and, indeed, it ought to he done so esquisiteiy as to 
leave no trace. But I ought not to criticise in any 
way a spot which gave me so much pleasure, and 
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where it K good to th nk of WotJsworth in quiet, past 
daj'f, walking in his home shadow of frees which 
he knew, and training flowers, and trimminE; 'shrubs, 
and chanting in an undertone his own verses up and 
down the winding nalks 

The gardener gave J i cone from the summer- 
house, which hal fallen on the se^t, and S got 

Bome mignonette, and leaves of hurel and ny and we 
wended our way back to the hotel. Wordsworih was 
not the owner of this house ; it being the property of 
Lady Fleming. Mrs. Wordsworth still lives there, 
and ia now at home. 

Mve o'clock. — All day it has been cloudy and show- 
ery, with thunder now and then ; the mists bang low- 
on the surrounding hills, adown which, at various 
points, we can see the snow-white fall of little stream- 
lets (•' forces " they call them here) swollen by the 
rain. An overcast day is not so gloomy in the hill- 
country as in the lowlands ; there are more breaks, 
more transfusion of skylight through the gloom, as 
Las been the case to-day, and as I found in Lenox; 
we get better acquainted with clouds by seeing at 
what height they lie on the hillsides, and find that 
the difference betwixt a fair day and a cloudy and 
rainy one is very superficial, after all. Nevertheless, 
rain is rain, and wets a man just as much among 
the mountains as anywhere else ; so we have been 
kept wKhin doois all day, till an hour or so ago, whea 
J - and I went down to the village in quest of the 
posf-otBce, 

"We took a path that leads from the hotel across the 
fields, and, coming iolo a wood, crosses the Rothay by 
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a one-orclicd bridge and passes tFie village chuTci. 
The Eoihay is very swift ami turbulent to-day, and 
hurries along witii foam-specks on its surface, filling 
ila banks from biim to bnm, — a stream pprhapa twenty 
feet wide, peihaps more; for I am willing tliat the 
good little river should have all it can fairly claim. It 
IB the ht Lawrence of several of (he^Je English lakes, 
tliiough which it flows, and carries off' their superfluous 
witers In iis hasfe, and with its rushing sound, it 
was pleasant both to see and hear; and it sweep's by 
one side of the old churchyard where Wordsworth lies 
buried, — the side where his grave is made. The 
church of Grasmere la a very plain structure, with a 
low body, on one side of which is a small porch with a 
pointed arch. The tower i« square and looks ancient; 
but the whole is overlaid with plaster of a buflf or 
pale yeliow hue. It was originally built, I suppose, 
of rough shingly stones, as many of the houses here- 
abouts are now, and, like many of them, the plaster is 
used to give a finish. We found the gate of the church- 
yard wide open ; and the grass was lying on the graves, 
having probably been mowed yesterday. It is but a 
small churchyard, and with few monuments of any pre- 
tension in it, most of them being slate headstones, 
standing erect. From the gate at which we entered, 
a distinct foot-track leads to the corner nearest the 
river-side, and I turned into it by a sort of instinct, 
the more readily as I saw a tourist- looking man ap- 
proaching from that poinl, and a woman looking among 
the gi-avestones. Both of these persons had gone by 

the time I came up, so that J and I were left to 

find Wordsworth's grave all by ourselves. 
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At tbia coraer of the cliurchjard, there, is a haw- 
thorn hush or free, tiie extremes! hranches of which 
stretch as far as where Wordan'orth lies. This whole 
corner seema lo be devoted to himself and hia family 
and friends ; and tliej all lie very closely together, side 
by'aide, ftnd head to foot, aa room could conveniently 
he found. Hartley Coleridge lies a little behind, in the 
direction of the church," hia feet being towards Worda- 
worth'a head, who lies in the row of (hose of his own 
blood. I found out Hartley Coleridge's grave sooner 
than Wordsworlh'a ; for it is of marble, and, though 
simple enough, has more of sculptured device about it, 
having been erected, as I think the inscription states, 
by his brother and sister. "Wordsworth has only the 
very simplest slab of state, with" William Wordsworth" 
and notiiing else upon it. Aa I recollect it, it is the 
midmost grave of the row. It is or has been well grass- 
grown, but the grass is quite worn away from the top, 
though sufficiently luxuriant at the sides. It looks as 
if people had stood upon it, and so does the grave next 
to it, which I believe is of one of hia children. I plucked 
some grass and weeds from it, and as he was buried 
wifhin so few years they may fairly he supposed to 
have drawn their nutriment from his mortal remains, 
and I gathered them from just above his head. There 
ia no fault to be found with his grave, — within view 
of the hills, within sound of the river, murmuring near 
by, — no fault except that he is crowded so closely with 
his kindred ; and, moreov.er, thai, being so old a church- 
yard, the earth over him must ail have been human 
once. He might have had fresh earth to himself; but 
he chose this grave deliberately. No very stately and 
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broad-based, monument can ever be erected over it 
■without infringing upon, covering, and overshadowing 
tlie graves, not only of his family, but of individuals 
who probably were quite disconnected with him. But 
it is pleasant to think and know — were it but on the 
evidence of this choice of a resling-place — that he did 
not care for a stately monument. 

After leaving the churchyard, we wandered about in 
quest of the post-office, and for a long time without 
success. This little town of Grasmere seems to me as 
pretty a place as ever I met with in my life. It is quite 
shut in by hills-tbat rise up immediately around it, like 
a neighborhood of kindly giants. These hills descend 
steeply to the verge of the level on which the village 
stands, and there they terminate at once, the whole site 
of the little town being as even as a floor. I call it a 
village ; but it ia no village at all, — all the dwellings 
standing apart, each in its own little domain, and eatih, I 
believe, with its own little lane leading to it, independenl> 
ly of the rest. Most of these, are old cottages, plastered 
white, with antique porches, and roses and other vines 
trained against them, and shrubbery growing about them ; 
and some are covered with ivy. There are a few edi- 
fices of more pretension and of modem build, but not so 
strikingly so as lo put the rest out of countenance. The 
post-office, when we found it, proved to be an ivied cot- 
tage, with a good deal of shrubbery round it, having its 
own pathway, like the other cottages. The whole looks 
like a real seclusion, shut out from the great world by 
these encircling hills, on the sides of which, whenever 
they are not too steep, you see the division lines of 
properiy, and tokens of cultivation, — taking from them 
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their pretensions to savage majesty, but bringing them 
nearer to the heart of man. 

Since writing the above, I have been again with 

S to see Wordsworth's grave, and, finding the door 

of the church open, we went in. A woman and httle 
gill were sweeping at llie farther end, and the woman 
came towards us out of the doud of dust which she had 
raised. We were' surprised at the extremely antique 
appearance of the church. It ia paved with bluish-gray 
flagstones, over which upcounted generations have trod- 
den, leaving the floor as well laid as ever. The walla 
are very tliicli, and the arched windows open through 
them at a considerable distance above the floor. There 
is no middle aisle ; but first a row of pews nest either 
wall, and then an aisle on each side of the pews, occupy- 
ing the centre of the church, — then, two side aisles, 
but no middle one. And down through the centre of 
the church runs a row of five arches, very rude and 
round-headed, all of rough, stone, supported hy rough 
and massive pillai-s, or rather square, stone blocks, 
which Btaiid in the pews, and stood in the same places, 
probably, long before the wood of those pews began to 
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There is an old font; and in the cliancel is a nicSie, 
where (judging from a similar one in Furness Abbey) 
the holy water used to be placed for the priest's «se 
while celebrating mass. Avouud the inside of the 
porch is a stone bench, against the wall, narrow and 
uneasy, but where a great many people had sat, who 
now have found quieter resting-places. 

The woman waa a very intelligent-looking person, 
not of the usual English ruddiness, but rather thin a,nd 
somewhat pale, thougli bright qf aspecL Her way of 
talking waa very agreeable. She inquired if we wished 
to see Wordsworth's monument, and at once showed it 
to ua, ^aslab of white marble fixed against the upper 
end of the central rowof stone arches, with a pretty long 
inscription, and a profile bust, in ba= rel ef, of hia aged 
countenance. The monument la pkced duecllj over 
"Wordsworth's pew, and could best be seen and read 
from the very corner seat uhLre he used lo sit T'l© 
pew is one of those occupying the centre of the church, 
and is just across the aisle from the pulpit, and is the 
be&£ of all for the purpose of seeing and hearing the 
clergyman, and likewise as convenient as any from its 
neighborhood to the altar. On the other side of the 
aisle, beneath the pulpit, is Lady Fleming's pew, This 
and one or two others are curtained, Wordsworth's 
was not. I think I can bring up his image in that 
corner seat of hia pew — a white-headed, tall, spiire 
man, plain in aspect — better than in any other sitna- 
tion. The woman said tliat she had known him very 
weli, and that he had made some vei-ses on a sister of 
hers. She repeated the first lines, something about a 
Jamb, but neither S nor I remembered them. 
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On the walls of the chancel there sre monuments to 
the Flemings, and painted escutdiegns of Iheir arms ; 
and along the side walla alj-o, and on the square pillars 
of the row of arches, there are other monuments, genei^ 
ally of white marble, with the leltera of the inscription 
blackened. On these pillars, likeviise, and in many 
places in the walla, were hung Terses from bcrijiture, 
painted on boards. At one of the doors was a poor-bos, 
— an elaborately carved little box, of oak, "with the 
date 1 648, and the nam&of the church — St. Oswald's — 
upon it. The whole interior of the edifice was plain, 
simple, almost to grimnesa, — or would Lave been so, 
only that the foolish church- wardens, ov other authority, 
have washed it over with the same buff color with which 
they have overlaid the exterior. It is a pity ; it lightens 
it up, and desecrates it greatly, eapeciaily as the woman 
Bays that there were formerly paintings on the walls, 
now obliterated forever. I could have stayed in the old 
church much longer, and could write much more about 
it, but there must be an end to everything. Pacing it 
from the farther end to the elevation before the altar, I 
found that it was twenly-flve paces long. 

On looking again at the Kothay, I find I did it some 
injustice; for at the bridge, in its present swollen 
state, it is nearer twenty yards than twenty feet across. 
Its waters are very clear, and it rushes along with a 
speed which is delightful to see, after an acquaintance 
with the muddy and sluggish Avon and Leam, 

Since tea I have taken a stroll from the hotel in a 
different direction from heretofore, and passed the Swan 
Inn, where Scott used to go daily lo get a draught of 
liquoi', when he was visiting Wordsworth, who had no 
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wine nor other inspiriting fluid in his honae. It stands 
directly on the wayside, — a^sniall, tw hi te washed house, 
with an addilion in the reaf that seems to have been 
built since Scott's time. /On the door is the painted 
sign of a swan, and the /ame " Scott's Swan Hotel." I 
walked a considerable distance beyond it, but, a shower 
coming up, I turned back, entered the inn, and, following 
the mistress into a snug little room, was served with a 
glass of bitter ale. It is a very plain and liomely inn, 
and certainly could not have satisfied Scott's wants if 
he had required anything very far-fetched or delicate 
in his potatiuns. I found two Westmoreland peasant? 
in the room, with ale before them. One went away 
almost immediately ; but the other remained, and, enter- 
ing into conversation wiih him, he told me that he was 
going to New Zealand, and expected to sail in Septem- 
ber. I announced mjself as an American, and lie said 
that a large party had lately gone from hereabouts to 
America ; hut hp seemed not to understand that there 
was any di^tincrioa between Canada and the Stfites. 
These people had gone to Quebec. He was a veiy 
civil, well-behaved, kindly aort of person, of a simple 
character, which I took to belong to the class and 
locality, rather than to himself individually. I could 
not very well understand all (hat he said, owing to bis 
provincial dialect; and when he spoke to his own coun- 
trymen, or to the women of ihe hou^e, I really could but 
just catch a word here and there. How long it takes 
to melt English down into a homogeneous mass ! He 
fold me tbat there was a public library in Gra^mere to 
which he has access in common with the other inhabi- 
tants, and a reading-room connected with it, where he 
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reada The Times in the evening. There was no 
Ameiicau smartnesa in hia mind. When I left the 
house, it was showering briskly; but the drops quite 
ceased, and the plouds began to break away before 1 
reached my hotel, and I saw the new moon over my 
light shoulder. 

Juh/ 21s(. — We left Grasmere yesterday, after 
breakfast; it being a delightful morning, with some 
clouds, but the cheerfuUeit sunshine on great part of 
the mountain-sides and on oui-selves. We returned, in 
the first place, to Ambleside, along the border .of Gras- 
mere Lake, which would be a pretty little piece of water, 
with its steep and high surrounding hills, were it not 
that' a stubborn and straight-lined stone fence, running 
along the eastern shore, by the roadside, quite spoils iU 
appearance. Eydal Water, though nothing can make a 
lake of it, looked prettier and !e=s din:iinutive than at 
the first view ; and, in fjct, I find that it is impos-ible 
to know accurately how any prospect or other thing 
looks, until after at least a second view, which always 
easentially corrects the fii st. This, I think, is especially 
true in regard to objects which we have heard much 
about, and exercised our imagination upon ; the first 
view, bein" a vain attempt to reconcile our idea with 
the reality, and at the second we begin to accept the 
thing for what it really i-f. Wordsworth's situation ia 
really a beautiful one ; and Nab Scaur behind bis house 
rises with a grand, protecting air. We passed Nab's 
cottage, in which De Quincey formerly lived, and Vhere 
■Hartley Coleridge lived and died. It is a small, buff- 
tinted, plastered stone cottage, immediately on the 
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roadside, and originally, I should think, of a very lium- 
hle class ; but it now looks as if persons of taste inight 
eome time or other Iiave sat down in it, and caused 
flowers to spring up about it. It is very agreeably 
situated under the great, precipitous hill, and with Kydal 
"Water close at hand, on the other side of the road. ■ An 
advertisement of lodgings to let was put up on this cot- 
tage. 

I question whether any part of the world looks so 
beautiful as England — this part of England, at least — 
on a fine summer morning. It makes one think the 
more cheerfully of human life to see aueh a bright uni- 
versal verdure ; such sweet, rural, peaceful, fiower-bor- 
dered cottages, — not cottages of gentility, but dwellings 
of the laboring poor ; such nice villas iilong the road- 
side, so tastefully contrived for comfort and beauty, and 
adorned more and more, year after year, with ilie care 
and after-thought of people who mean to live in them 
a great while, and feel as if their children might live 
in them also, —and so they plant trees to overshadow 
their walks, and train ivy and all beauHful vines up 
against their walls, and thus live for the future in an- 
other sense than we Americans do. And ihe climate 
helps them out, and makes everything moist, and green, 
and full of tender life, instead of dry and arid, as human 
life and vegetable life is so apt tobe with us. Certajn- 
ly, England can present a more attractive face than wa 
can ; even in its humbler modes of life, to say nothing 
of the beautiful lives that might be led, one would think, 
by the higher classes, whose gateways, wilh broad, 
smooth gravelled di-ives leading through them, one sees 
every mile or two along the road, winding into some 
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proud seclusion. All this is passing away, and society 
must assume new relations ; but there is no harm in 
beheving tliat there has been something very good in 
English life, — good for all classes while the world was 
in a 5tal« out of which these forms naturally grew. 

Passing through Ambleside, our phaeton and pair 
turned towards TJllswater, which we were to reach 
through the Pass of Kirlistone. Thi^ is some three or 
four miles from Ambleside, and as we approached it 
the road kept ascending higher and higher, the hills 
grew more bai'e, and the country lost its soft and de- 
lightful verdure. At last the road became so steep 
that J-— and I alighted to walk. This is the as- 
piring road that Wordsworth speaks of in his ode ; it 
passes through the gorge of precipitous hills, — or almost 
precipitous, — too much so for even the grass to grow 
on many portions, which are covered wilh gray shingly 
stones; and I think this pass, in its midd 16 part,. must 
have looked just the same when tlie Komans marched 
through it as it looks now. No trees could ever have 
grown on the steep hillsides, whereon even the English 
climate can generate no avail ible soil. I do not know 
that I have seen anything more impressive than the 
stern gray sweep of these naked mountains, with noth- 
ing whatever to soften or adorn theih.- The notch of 
the White Mountains; as I remember it in my youth- 
ful days, is more wonderful and richly picturesque, but 
of quite a different character. 

About the centre and at the highest point of the pass 
stands an old stone building of mean appearance, with 
the usual sign of an ale-house, " Licensed to retail foreign 
spirits, ale, and tobacco," over the door, and another small 
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sign, designating it as the highest inhabilahle house in 
England. It is a chill and desolate place for a residence. 
They keep a v a o s b ok 1 ere, and we recorded our 
names in it, an 1 v e not oo sorry to leave the mean 
little hovel, smell ng a> t d d of tobacco- smoke, and 
possessing all othe h actenatics of the humblest ale- 
house on the 1 el a h 

The Kirkstone, which gives the pass its name, is 
not seen in approaching from Ambleside, uiltii some 
time after you hegin to descend towards Brothers' 
Wafer. When the driver first pointed it out, a little 
way up the hill on our left, it lucked no more than a 
boulder of a ton or two in weight, among a hundred 
others nearly a.s big ; and I saw hardly any resemblance 
to a church or church spire, to which the fancies of 
past generations have likeoed it. As we descended the 
pass, however, and left the stone farther and farther 
behind, it continued to show itself, and assumed a more 
striking and prominent aspect, standing out clearly re- 
lieved against the sky, so that no traveller would fail 
to observe it, where there are so few defined objects 
to attract notice, amid the naked monotony of the 
stern hills ; though, indeed, if 1 had taken it for any 
sort of an editice, it would rather iiave been for a way- 
side inn or a shepherd's hut than for a church. We 
lost sight of it, and again beheld it more and more 
brought out against the sky, by the turns of the road, 
sevei^i times in the course of our descent. There is 
a very fine view of Brothers' Water, shut in by steep 
hills, as we go down Kirkstone Pass. 

At about half past twelve we reached Patterdale, 
at the foot of Ullswater, and here took luncheon. The 
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hotels are mostly very good all through this region, 
and this deserved that character. A black-eoated 
waiter, of more gentlemanly appearance than most 
Enflishmen, yet taking a sixpence with as little scruple 
aa a lawyer woald take his fee ; the mistress, in lady- 
like attire, receiving us at the door, and waiting upon 
ns to the carriage steps; clean, comely housemaids 
everywhere at hand, — all appliances, in shorl, for being 
comfortable, and comfovlahle, too, witliin one's own cir- 
cle. And, on taking leave, everybody who has done 
anything for you, or who might by possibility have 
done anything, is to be feed. Toa pay the landlord 
enough, in all conscience; and then jou pay all his 
servants, who have been your seriants for the time. 
But, lo say the truth, lliere is a degree of the same 
kind of annoyance in an American hole), although it 
is not sn much an acknowledged custom. Here, m 
ihe houses where attendance is not charged in ihe bill, 
no wa^ea are paid by the host to thow servants — 
chambermaid, waiter, and hoots — who come into im- 
mediate contact with travellers. The drivers of the 
ears, phaetons, and flys are likewise unpaid, except by 
their passengers, and claim threepence a mile with the 
same sense of right aa (heir masters in charging for 
the vehicles and horses. When you come to under- 
Btand this claim, not as an appeal to your generosity, 
but as an actual and necessary part of the cost of the 
journey, it is yielded to wiih a more comfortable feel- 
jn™ ; and the traveller has really option enough, aa lo 
the 'amount which he will give, to insure civility and 
good behavior on the driver's part. 

Ullswater is a beautiful lake, with steep hills walling 
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it about, — so steep, on the eastern side, that there 
seems hardly room for a road lo run along (he base. 
We passed up the western shore, and turned off from 
it about midway, to take the road towards Keswick, 
We slopped, however, at Lyulph'a Tower, while our 
chariot went on up a hill, and took a guide to show 
us the way to Airey Force, — a small cataract, which la 
claimed as private property, and out of which, do doubt, 
a, pretty little revenue ia raised. I do not think that 
there can be any rightful appropriation, as private 
property, of objects of natural beauty. The fruits of 
the land, and whatever human labor can produce from 
it, belong fairly enough to the person who has a deed 
or a lease ! but the beautiful is the property of him who 
can hive it and enjoy it. It is very unaatisfactory to 
think of a cataract under lock and key. However, we 
were shown to Airey Force by a tall and graceful moun- 
tain-maid, with a heallhy cheek, and a step that had no 
poaaibility of weariness in it. The cascade is an ir- 
regular streak of foamy water, pouring adown a rude 
shadowy glen. I liked well enough to see it ; but it 
is wearisome, on the whole, to go the rounds of what 
everybody thinks it necessary to see. It makes me a 
little ashamed. It ia somewhat aa if we were drinking 
out of the same glass, and eating from the same dish, 
33 a multitude of other people. 

Within a few miles of Keswick, wo passed along at 
the foot of Saddleback, and by the entrance of the 
Vale of St. John, and down the valley, on one of the 
slopes, we saw the Enchanted Castle. Thence we 
drove along by the course of the Greta, and soon 
arrived at Keswick, which lies at the base of Skiddaw, 
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and among a brotherhood of picturesque e 
18 itself a compacf little town, wilii a market-house, 
built of the old stones of the Earl of D^r went water's 
ruined castle, standing in the centre, — the principal 
street forking into two as it passes it. We alighted 
at the King's Arms, and went in search of Southey's 
residence, which we found easily enough, as it lies 
just on the outskirts of the town. We inquired of a 
group of people, two of whom, I thought, did not seem 
to know much ahout the matfer; hut the third, an 
elderly man, pointed it owl at once, — a house sur- 
rounded by trees, so as lo be seen only pai-tially, and 
standing on a little eminence, a hundred yards or so 
from the road. 

We H-ect up a private lane that led to the rear 
of the place, and so penetrated quite into the back yard 
without meeting anybody, — passing a small kennel, in 
which were two hounds, who gazed at us, but neither 
growled nor wagged their tails. Tlie house is three 
stories high, and seems to have a great deal of loom in 
it, so as not to discredit its name, " Greta Hall," — a 
very spacious dwelling for a poet. The windows were 
nearly all closed ; tliere were no signs of occupancy, but 

a general air of neglect. S , who is bolder than I 

in these matters, ventured through what seemed a back 
garden gate, and I soon heard her in conversation with 
some man, who now presented himself, and proved 
fo be a gardener. He said he had formerly acted 
in that capacity for Southey, although a gardener had 
not been kept by him as a regular part of his establish- 
ment. This was an old man with an odd crookedness 
of legs, and strange, disjointed limp. S had told 
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him that we were Americans, and he look the idea that 
we had come this long distance, over sea and land, with 
the sole purpose of seeing Soutiiey's residence, so that 
he waa inclined to do what he could towards exhibiting 
it. This was but little ; the present occupant (a Mr. 
Eadday, I helieve the gaidener called him) being 
away, and tlie house shut up. 

But he showed us about the grounds, and allowed us 
to peep inio the windows of what had been Southey's 
library, and into those of another of the front apart- 
ments, and showed U3 the window of the chamber in 
the rear, in which Southey died. The apartmentB 
into nhich we peeped looked rather small and low, — 
not particularly so, hut enough to indicate an old build- 
ing. They are now handsomely fumishecl, and we saw 
over one of the flreplacea an inscription about Sootheyj 
and in the corner of the same room stood a suit 
of bright armor. It is taller than the country-houses 
of English gentlemen usually are, and it 13 even stately. 
AU about, in front, beside it and behind, there is a 
great profusion of trees, most of which were planted 
by Southey, who came to live here more than fifty 
years ago, and they have, of course, grown much more 
shadowy now than he ever beheld them ; for he died 
about fourteen years since. The gi-ounds are well laid 
out, and neally kept, with the usual lawn and gravelled 
walks, and quaint little devices in the ornamental way. 
These may be of later date than Soufhey's time. The 
gardener spoke respectfully of Southey, and of his 
first wife, and observed tiiat "it was a great loss to the 
neighborhood when that family went down." 

The house stands directly above the Greta, the 
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r of which ia audible all about it : for the Greta 
is a swift little river, and goes on its way with a con- 
tinual Bound, which has both depth and breadth. The 
gardener led us to a walk along its banks, close hy the 
Hall, where he said Southey used to walk for hours and 
hours together. He might, indeed, get there fi-om his 
study in a moment. There arc two paths, one above 
the other, well laid out on the steep declivity of 
the high hank ; and tliere is such a very thick shade 
of oaks and elms, planted by Southey himself over tlie 
bank, that all the ground and grass were moist, al- 
though it had been a sunny day. It is a very sombre 
walk ; not many glimpses of the sky through those 
dense boughs. The Greta is here, perhaps, twenty 
yards across, and very dark of liue, and its voice ia 
melancholy and very suggestive of musings and rev- 
eries ; but I should question whether it were favorable 
to any settled scheme of (bought. The gardener told 
us that there used to be a pebbly beach on the margin 
of the river, and that it was Southey's habit to sit and 
write there, using a tree of peculiar shape for a table. 
An alteration in the current of the river has swept 
away the beacb, and the tree, too, has fallen. All lliese 
things were interesting to me, although Southey was 
not, I think, a picturesque man, — not one whose per- 
sonal character takes a strong hold on the imagination. 
In these walks he used to wear a pair of shoes heavily 
clamped with Iron ; very ponderous they must have 
been, from the parlieularity with which the gardener 
mentioned them. 

The gardener took leave of us at the front entrance 
of the grounds, and, returning to the King's Arms, we 
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ordered a one-borse fly for flie fall of Lodore. Our 
drive ihither was along the banks of Derwentwater, 
and it 13 as beautiful a road, I imagine, aa can be found 
ia England or anywhere else. I like Derwentwater 
the best of all the lakes, so far as I have yet seen them. 
Skiddaw liea at the head of a long even ridge of moun- 
tains, rising into several peaks, and one higher than the 
rest. On tlie eastern side there are many noble emi- 
nences, and on the west, along which we drove, there 
is a part of the way a lovely wood, and nearly the 
whole dislance a precipitous range of lofty chffs, de- 
scending sheer down without any slope, except what 
baa been formed in the lapse of ages by the fall of 
fragments, and the wa=Ling down of smaller stones. 
The declivity thus formed along the base of fbe cliifa 
is in some places coverud with trees or siirubi ; else- 
where it is quite bare and barren. The precipitous 
parts of the cliffs are very grand; the whole scene, 
indeed, might be characterized as one of stern grandeur 
with an embroidery of rich beauty, without lauding it 
loo much. All the sternness of it is softened by 
vegetative beauty wherever it can possibly be thrown 
in ; and there ia not here, so strongly as along Winder- 
mere, evidence that human art has been helping out 
Nature. I wish it were possible to give any idea 
of the shapes of the hills ; with these, at least, man has 
nothing to do, nor ever will have anything to do. As 
we approached the bottom of the lake, and of the 
beautiful valley In which it lies, we saw one hill that 
seemed to crouch down like a Titanic watchdog, with 
its rear towards the spectator, guarding the entrance to 
the valley. The great superiority of these I 
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over those of New England is fheir variety and 
defl.aiteyie'is of shape, besides the abundance every- 
where of water prospects, which are wanting among 
our own hills. They rise up decidedly, and each is a 
hill by itself, while ours mingle into one another, and, 
besides, have such large bases that you can tell neither 
where they begin nor where they end. Many of these 
Cumberland mountains have a marked vertebral shape, 
so that they often look like a gronp of huge lions, ly- 
ing down with iheir backs turned toward each other. 
They slope down steeply from narrow ridges ; hence 
their picturesque seclusions of valleys and dales, which 
subdivide the lake region into so many communities. 
Our hills, like apple-dumplings in a dish, have no such 
valleys as these. 

There is a good inn at Lodore, — a small, primitive 
country inn, which has latterly been enlarged and 
otherwise adapted to meet the convenience of the gueits 
brought thither by the fame of the cascade ; but it is 
Btill a country inn, though it takes upon itself the title 
of hoteL 

We found pleasant rooms here, and established our- 
selves for the night. From this point we have a view 
of the beautiful lake, and of Skiddaw at the head of it. 
The cascade is within three op four minutes' walk, 
through the garden gate, towards the cliff, at the base 
of which the inn stands. The visitor would need no 
other guide than its own voice, which is said to be 
audible sometimes at the distance of four miles. As 
we were coming from Keswick, we caught glimpses of 
ita white foam high up the precipice ; and it is only 
3 that can be caught anywhere, because there 
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13 no regular sheet of falling water. Once, I think, it 
must have fallen abruptly over the edge of the long 
line of precipice that here extends along parallel with 
the shore of the lake ; but, in the course of time, it has 
gnawed and sawed its way into the heart of the cliff, — 
this persistent little stream, — so that now it has formed 
a rude gorge, adown which it hurries and tumbles in 
the wildest way, over the roughest imaginable staircase. 
Standing at the bottom of the fall, you have a fjr vista 
sloping upward to the sky, with the water every- 
where fL'i white as snow, pouring and pouring down, 
now on one side of the gorge, now on the other, among 
immense boulders, which try to choke its passage. It 
does not attempt to leap over these huge rocks, but 
finds its way in and out among them, and finally gets 
to the bottom after a hundred tumbles. It cannot 
be better described than in Southey's vei-^es, though it 
is worthy of better poetry than that. After all, I do 
not know that the cascade is anything more than a 
beautiful fringe to the grandeur of the scene; for it 
is veiy grand, — this fissure through the cliff, — with a 
steep, lofty precipice on the right hand, sheer op and 
down, and on the other hand, too, another lofty preci- 
pice, with a slope of its own ruin on which trees and 
shrubbery have grown. The right-hand precipice, how- 
ever, has shelves affording sufficient hold for small 
trees, but nowhere does it slant. If it were not for the 
■white little stream falling gently downward, and for the 
soft verdure upon either precipice, and even along 
the very pathway of the cascade, it would be a very 
«tern vista up that gorge. 

I shall not try to describe it any more. It baa not 
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been praised too much, though it may have been praised 
amiss. I went thither again 'm the morning, and 
climbed a good way up, through the midst of its rocky 
descent, and I think I could have readied the lop in 
this way. It is remarkable that the bounds of the 
water, fi'om one step of its broken staircase to another, 
give an impression of softness antl gentleness; but 
there are black, turbulent pools among the great 
boulders, where the stream seems angry at the diffi- 
culties which it meets with. Looking upward in the 
Bunshitie, I could see a rising mist, and I should not 
wonder if a speck of rainbow were sometimes visible. 
I noticed a small oak in the bed of the cascade, and 
there is a lighter vegetation scattered about. 

At Boon we took a car for Portinscale, and drove 
back along the road to Keswick, through wliich we 
passed, stopping to get a perhaps of letters at the post- 
oflice, and reached Portinscale, which ia a mile from 
Keswick. After dinner we walked over a bridge, and 
through a green lane, to the church where Southey is 
buried. It is a white church, of JJorman architecture, 
with a low, square tower. As we approached, we saw 
two persons enterin<r the portal and following them in, 
w d ha dm, 

whwhad ge w- 
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figure of wliile niarble, on a couch, the drapery of 
which he haa drawn abont him, — being quite envel- 
oped in what may be a Bhroud, The sculptor has not 
intended to represent death, for the figure lies on its 
side, and has a bonk in its hand, and the face is Ufe- 
likp, and looks full of expression, — a thin, high- 
featured, poetic face, with a finely proportioned head 
and abundant hair. It represents Southey rightly, at 
whatever age he died, in the full maturity of manhood, 
when he was strongest and richest I liked the statue, 
and wished that it lay io a broader aiile, or in the 
chance], where there is an old tomb of a knight 
and lady of the KaUlifie family, who have held the 
place of honor long enough to j leld it now to a poet. 
Southey's sculptor was Longh. I must not forget 
to mention that John Bull, climbing on a bench, to get 
a better view of the statue, tumbled off with a racket 
that resounded irreverently through the church. 

The old, white-headed, thin sexton was a model 
man of his class, and appeared to take a loving and 
cheerful interest in the building, and in those who, 
from age to age, have worabipped and been buried 
there. It is a very ancient and intereating church. 
"Within a few years it has been thoroughly repaired as 
to the interior, and now looks as if it might endure ten 
more centuries; and I suppose we see little that is 
really ancient, except the double row of Norman arches, 
of light freestone, that support the oaken beams and 
rafters of the roof. All the walls, however, are vener- 
able, and quite preserve the identity of the edifice. 
There is a stained -glass window of modern manufacture, 
and in one of the side wiadows, set amidst plain glass. 
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there 19 a single piece, five hundred years oW, repi-e- 
senting Saint Anthony, very finely executed, though it 
looks a little faded. Along the walls, on each side, 
between the arched windows, there are marble slabs 
afilxed, wilh inscriptiona to ffie memories of those who 
used to occupy the scats beneath, I remember none of 
great antiquity, nor any old monument, except that in 
the chancel, over the knight and lady of the Rat- 
clifFe family. This consists of a slab of stone, on four 
small stone pillars, about two feet high. The slab is 
inlaid with a hra^s plate, on which is sculptured the 
knight in armor, and the lady in the costume of Eliza- 
beth's time, exceedingly well done and well preserved, 
and each figure about eighteen inches in length. The 
sexton showed ua a rubbing of them on paper. Under 
the slab, which, supported by the low stone pillars, 
forms a canopy for them, lie two sculptured figures 
of stone, of life size, and at full length, representing the 
same persons; but I think the sculptor was hardly 
equal in his art to the engraver. 

The moat curious antique relic in the church is the 
font. The bowl is very capacious, sufficiently so to ad- 
mit of the complete immersion of a child of two or three 
months old. On tiie outside, in several compartments, 
there are bas-reliefs of Scriptural and symbolic subjects, 
— such as the tree of life, the word proceeding out 
of Grod's mouth, the crown of thorns, — all in the quaint- 
est taste, sculptured by some hand of a thousand years 
ago, and preserving the fancies of monkish brains, in 
stone. The sexton was very proud of this font and its 
Bcalpture, and took a kindly personal interest in showing 
it; and when we had spent as much time as we could 
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inside, he led us to Southey's grave in the churchyard. 
He told us that he had known Soulhey long and well, 
from early manhood to old age ; for he was only twenty- 
nine when he came to Keswick to reside. He had 
known Wordsworth too, and Coleridge, and Lovell ; and 
he had seen Southey and Wordsworth walking arm in 
arm together in that churchyard. He seemed to revere 
Southey's memory, and said that he had been much la- 
mented, and that as many as a hundred people came fo 
the churchyard when he was buried. He spoke with 
great praise of Mrs, Southey, his first wife, telling of her 
charity to the poor, and how she was a blessiiig to the 
neighborhood ; but he said nothing in favor of the sec- 
ond Mrs, Southey, and only mentioned her selling the 
library, and other things, after her husband's death, and 
going to London. Yet I think she was probably a good 
woman, and meets with less than justice because she 
took the place of another good woman, and had not 
time and opportunity to prove herself as good. As for 
Southey himself, my idea is, that few betier or more 
blameless men have ever lived ; but he seems to lack 
color, passion, warmth, or something that should enable 
me to bring him into clcse relation wilh myself. The 
graveyard where his body lies is not so rural and pic- 
turesque as that where Wordsworth is buried ; although 
Skiddaw rises behind it, and the Greta is murmuring at 
no very great distance away. But the spot Itself has a 
somewhat bare and bold aspect, with no shadow of trees, 
no shrubbery. 

Over his grave there is a ponderous, oblong block of 
slate, a native mineral of tbia region, as hard as iron, 
and which will doubtless last quite as long as Southey's 
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works retain any Titalily in English literature. It is 
not a monument fit for a poet. There is nothing airy 
or graceful about it, — and, indeed, there cannot he 
many men so solid and matter-of-fact aa to deserve a 
tomb lilte that. Wordsworth's grave is mucli better, 
with only a simple headstone, and the grass growing 
over his piorlality, which, for a thousand years, at least, 
it nei'er can over Southey's. Most of the monuments 
are of this same black slate, and some erect headstones 
are curiously sculptured, and seem to have been recent- 
ly erected. 

We now returned to the hotel, and took a car for 
the valley of Saint John. The sky seemed to portend 
rain in no long time, and Skiddaw had put on his cap ; 
but the people of the hotel and the driver said that there 
would be no rain this afternoon, and their opinion proved 
correct. After driving a few miles, we again came 
within sight of the Enchanted Castle. It stands rather 
more than midway adown the declivity of one of the 
ridges that form tlie valley to the left, as you go south- 
ward, and ts s te would hive 1 een a good one lo a for 
tress ntended to defend the lo e e trance of th b 
mo nta a d file At a proper d s ance t looks not 
u I ke ll e gny 1 hp dat on of a C o h c caatle wl h 
has bee cru nbi ng and crumbl g away for aces uut 1 
Time might be supposed to have imperceptibly stolen 
its massive pile from man, and given it back to Nature ! 
its towers and battlements and arched entrances being 
BO much defaced and decayed that all the marks of 
human labor had nearly been obliterated, and the angles 
of the hewn stone rounded away, while mosses and weeds 
and bushes grow over it as freely as over a natural ledga 
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of rocts. Tt is conceivable (hat in some lights, and in some 
states of the atmosphere, a traveller,at the entrance of the 
valley, might really imagine that he heheld a castle here ; 
but, for myself, I must acknowledge that it required a 
willing fancy to make me see it. As we drew nearer, 
the delusion did not immediately grow less strong ; but, 
at length, we found ourselves pa.?sitig at the foot of the 
declivity, and, behold ! it was nothing but an enormous 
ledge of rock, coming squarely out of the hillside, with 
other parts of the ledge cropping out in itS vicinity. 
Looking back, after passing, we saw a knoll or hillock, 
of which the castled rock is the bare face. There are 
two or three stone cottages along the roadside, beneath 
the magic castle, and within the enchanted ground. 
Scott, in the Bridal of Triermain, locates the castle in 
the middle of the valley, and makes King Arthur ride 
around it, which any mortal would have great difficulty 
in doing. This vale of Saint John has very striking 
scenery. Biencathra shuts it in to the northward, lying 
right across the entrance ; and on either side there are 
lofty crags and declivities, those to the west being more 
broken and better wooded than the ridge to the east- 
ward, which stretches along for several miles, steep, 
high, and bare, producing only grass enough for sheep 
pasture, until it rises into the dark brow of Helvellyn. 
Adown this ridge, seen afar, like a white ribbon, comes 
here and there a cascade, sending its voice before it, 
which distance robs of all its fuiy, and makes it the 
quietest sound in the world ; and while you see the 
foamy leap of its upper course a mile or two away, you 
may see and bear the self-same little brook babbling 
through a field, and passing under the arch of a rustic 
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bridge beneath your feet. It ia a deep seclusion, with 
mountains and crags on all si<3es. 

About a mile beyond the castle we stopped at a lit- 
tle wayside inn, the King's Head, and put up for the 
night. This, I believe, is the only inn which I have 
found in England — the only one where I have eatea 
and slept — that does not call itself a hotel. It is very 
primiiive in its arrangements, —a long,iow, whitewashed, 
unadorned, and ugly cottage of two slories. At one 
extremity "is a barn and cow-house, and next to these 
the part devoted to the better class of guests, where we 
had our parlor and chambers, contiguous to which is the 
kitchen and common room, paved with flagstones, — 
and, lastly, another barn and stable ; all which depart- 
ments are not under separate roofs, but under the same 
long contiguity, and forming the same building. Our 
parlor opens immediately upon the roadside, without any 
vestibule. The house appears to be of some antiquity, 
with beams across the low ceilings ; but the people 
made us pretty comfortable at bed and board, and fed 
us with ham and eggs, veal steaks, honey, oatcakes, 
gooseberry farts, and such cates and dainties, — making 
a moderate charge- for alk The pailor was adorned 
with rude engravings. 1 remember only a plate of the 
Duke of Wellington, at three stages of his life ; and 
there were minerals, delved, doubtless, out of the hearts 
of the mountains, upon the mantel-piece. The chairs 
were of an antiquated fashion, and had very capacious 
seats. We were wjited upon by two women, who 
looked and acted not unlike the country-folk of New 
England, — say, of New Hampshire, — except that 
these may have been more deferential. 
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"While we rem-uned here, I took vonoos walka to 
get a glimpse of HpUelljn, and i vie« of Thirlmeie, 
— wMch is rather tno lakes than one, heina; so ntnow 
at one point as to be crossed liy a foot-biidge Its 
shores are very picturesque, commg down abruptly 
upon it, and broken into crags and piominences, whuh 
view their shaggy facei m its mirioi , and Helvellja 
slopes steeply upward from its southem shore, into 
the clouds. On its eastern bank, near the foot budge, 
stands Armboth House, which Mis^ Martineati says is 
haunted ; and I saw a painted boird at the entiance of 
the road which leads to it advertising lodgings theie 
The ghosts, of course, pay nothing for then accommodi- 
tiona. 

At noon, on tlie day after our atrival, J and I 

■went to visit the Enchinted Castle , ^nd we were so -v en 
turesome as to turn aside tiom the load and ascend the 
declivity towards its walls ^hich m leed we hoped to sur 
mount It proved a very ditho ilt undcrt'ikin"' the ite 
of the fortres'i being much highei and steeper thii we 
had supposed but we dil clamber upon what we look 
for the most elevited portion whenlo' wefoind that 
we had only taken one of the outnoik'5 and tlit there 
■was a gorge of the h 11 betwist ua and the main walls 
while the cit-idel rose hi^h ibo^e at more than twice 

the elev-ition which we 1 ad climbed J ■ wished to 

goon and I allowed 1 im to climb till he appear(-d to 
have reached so steep and lofty a height th it he looked 
hardly bigger thau a monkey, and I should not at all 
have wondered had he come rolling down to the base 
of the rock where I sat. But neither did he get actually 
within the castle, though he might have done so but foe 
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a high stone fence, too difficult for liitn to climb, wUch 
runs from the rock along the hillside. The eheep proba- 
bly go thither much oftener than any other living thing, 
and to tiiem we left the caslle of Saint John, with a 
shrub waving from its battlements, instead of a banner. 

After dinner we ordered a car for Ambleside, and 
while it waa getting ready, I went to look at the river 
of Saint John, which, indeed, flows close beside our 
inn, only just across the road, though it might well be 
overlooked unless you specially sought for it. It is a 
brook brawling over the stones, very mucb as brooks 
do in New England, only wo never think of calling 
them rivers there. I could easily have made a leap 
from shore to shoi-e, and J — — scrambled across oa no 
better footing than a rail. I believe I have complained 
of the want of brooks in other parts of England, but 
there is no want of them here, and they are always iti- 
teresting, being of what size they may. 

We drove down the valley, and gazed at the vast 
slope of Heivellyn, and at Thirlmere beneatb it, and at 
Eagle's Crag and Raven's Crag, which beheld them- 
selves in it, and we cast many a look behind at Blen- 
cathra, and that noble brotherhood of mountains out of 
the midst of which we came. But, to say the trutli, I 
was weary of line scenery, and it seemed to me that I 
had eaten a score of mountains, and quaffed as many 
lakes, all in the space' of two or three days, — and the 
natural consequence was a surfeit. Thero was scarcely 
a single place in all our tour where I should not have 
been glad to spend a month ; but, by flitting so quickly 
from one point to anotiier, I lost all the more recondite 
beauties, and bad come away without retaining even 
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(he siirface of mncli that I had Peen. I am slow 
to feel, — slow, I suppose, to compreliend, and, like the 
anaconda,! need to h.bncate any object a great deal 
before I can swallow it and aclually make it my own. 
Tet I shall always enjoy having made thi:* journey, 
and shall wonder the more at England, which compre- 
hends BO much, such a rich variety, within ils narrow 
hounds. If England were all the world, it still would 
have been wortii while for t!.e Creator to have made 
it, and mankind would have had no cause to find fault 
with their abode ; except that there is not room enough 
for so many as might be happy here. 

We left the great inverted arch of the valley behind 
ijs, looking hack as long as we could at Elencathra, 
and Skiddaw over its shoulder, and the clouds were 
gathering over them at our last glimpse. Passing hy 
Dunmail Kaise (which is a mound of stones over an 
old British king), we entered Westmoreland, and soon 
had the vale of Grasmere before us, witli the church 
where Wordsworth lies, and Nab Scaur and Eydal 
Water farther on. At Ambleside we took another car 
for Newby Bridge, whither we drove along the eastern 
shore of Windermere. The superb scenery through 
which we had been passing made wliat we now saw 
look tame, although a week ago we should have tiiought 
it more than commonly interesting. Hawkshead is tlie 
only Tillage on our road, — a small, whileivashed old 
town, with a whitewashed old Norman church, Inw, 
and with a low tower, on the same pattern wiih others 
that we have seen hereabouts. It was between seven 
and eight o'clock when we reached Newby Bridge, 
and he^ard U 's voice greeting us, and saw her 
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he id, cron ned wiih a ■« reath cf flowers, looking down at 
us, (ut of the window of cur parlor. 

And fo-dii, July 231, I liave written this most 
incomplete and unaatisfactory record of what we have 
done ^nd seen sinie Wednesday last, I am preify well 
conviDced that all attempts at describing scenery, espe- 
cially mountain scenery, are sheer nonsense. For one 
thing the point of \iew being changed, the whole de- 
Bcnption, which you made up from the previous point 
of ^lew, 13 immediately falsified. And when you have 
done jour utmost, such items as those setting forth the 
scene m a play, — "a mountainous country, in the dis- 
tance a cascade lumhiing over a precipice, and in front 
a hke on one side an n T-covered cottage," — this dry 
detail bungs the mattei before one's mind's eyes more 
effectually thin ill the irt of word-painting. 

Jidy 27th.— -We arc still at Newby Bridge, and 
nothing has occurred of remarkable interest, nor have 
we made any excursions, beyond moderate walks. Two 
days have been rainy, and to-day there is more rain. 
We tind such weather as tolerable here as it would 
probably he anywhere ; but it passes rather heavily with 
the children, — and for myself, I should prefer sunshine, 
though Mr. White's books afford me some entertain- 
ment, especially an odd volume of Ben Jonson's plays, 
containing " Volpone," " The Alchemist," " Bartholo- 
mew Fair " and others. " The Alchemist " is certainly 
a great play. We watch all arrivals and other events 
from our parlor window, — ft stage-coach driving up 
four limes in the twenty-four hours, with its forlorn 
outsiders, all saturated with rain; the steamer, from 
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the heaJ of (lie lake, Undiiig a crowd of pa'tengen, 
who .troll op to the hotel, drink a gla-s of ale, lean 
owr the parapet of the bridge, gaie at the ».t <tonei 
»hieh pave the hottoin of the river, and then hurry 
baek to the steamer again! ear!, phaetons horvemen, 
aU damped and di.eon.ol.te. There .re a nnmber 
of joung men etnjing al the hotel, Bonie of whom go 
forth io^ail the rain, fishing, and come back at night- 
faU, trudging lieavilj, hut with creels on their back. 
Ihat do not seem very heavy. Te.terday wa, fair, 
and enHveued n. a good deal Eetnrnmg fiom a 
walk in the forenoon, I found a troop of yeomanry 
cavalry in the stable-yard of the hotel. They were the 
Korth Lancashire Regiment, and were on their waj to 
Liverpool for the purpose of drilk Not being old cam- 
paigners, their uniforms and aecoutrementB weio m so 
much the hner orfer, all biighl, and Iwkiog span-new, 
and they themselves were a body of handsome and 
stalwart young men; and it was pleasant to look al 
Iheir helmets, and red jackets and carbines, and steel 
.eabbarded swords, and gallant steeds, - all so martial 
in aspect, — and to know that they were only play-sol- 
a.ers, after aU, and were never likely to do nor suffer any 
warlike mischief By and by their bugles sounded, and 
they trotted away, wheeling over the ivy-grown stone 
brid™, and disappearing behind flic trees on tlie MJae- 
thol-pe toad. Our host eemes forth from the bar with 
a bill, which he presents to an orderlj-sergeaat He, 
the host, then tells me that he himself once rode many 
yean, a trooper, in this regiment, and Ihat all his com- 
rades were krger men than himself Yet Mr. Thomas 
White is a good-siied man, and now, at all events, 
lather overweight for a dragoon. 
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Yesterday came one of those bands of music that 
Beem (o itinerate everywhere about the couulry. It 
consisted of a young woman who played the harp, a 
bass-viol player, a fiddler, a flutist, and a bugler, besides 
a little child, of whom, I suppose, the woman was the 
mother. They sat down on a bench by the roadside, 
opposite the house, and played several tunes, and by 
and by the waiter brought them a large pitcher of ale, 
which they quaffed with apparent satisfaction; though 
they seemed to be foreigners by their mustachios and 
sallow hue, and would perhaps have preferred a vinous 
potation. One would like to follow these people through 
their vagrant life, and see (hem in their social relations, 
and overhear their talk with each other. All vagrants 
are interesting; and there is a much greater variety 
of them here ttian in America, — people who cast 
themselves on Fortune, and take wliatever she gives 
witliout a certainty of anything. I saw a travelling 
linker yesterday, — a man with a leather apron, and a 
string of skewers hung at his .girdle, and a pack over 
his shoulders, in which, no doubt, were his tools and 
materials of trade. 

It is remarkable what a natural interest everjbody 
feels in fishing. An angler from the bridge immediately 
attracts a group to watch his luck. It is the same with 

J — , fishing for minnows, on the platform near which 

the steamer lands its passengers. By the by, U 

caught a minnow last evening, and, immediately after, a 
good-sized perch, — her first flsh. 

Jifh/ 30lk. — We left Newby Bridge, all of us, on 
Saturday, at twelve o'clock, and steamed up the lake to 
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Ambleside ; a pretty good day as to weather b t w th a 
little tendency to shower. There ^ as i o h ng ew on 
the lake, and no new impressioi as f i i'< 1 ran re 

member. At Ambleside, S a d r.e went 1 p 

ping, after which we took a carrlan-e lor & a mere d 
established ourselves at Brown's Hotel I f nd tl at r> y 
impressions from our previous aicht of iU tl e e see 63 
do not change on revision. They are very beant 1 I, 
but, if I must say It, I am a httle weary of tliem. AVe 
soon lire of things which we visit merely by way of 
spectacle, aad with which we have no real and perma- 
nent connection. In such cases we very quickly wish 
the speclacle to be taken away, and another subatiluted ; 
at all events, I do not care ihout seeing anything 
more of the English lakes for at lea=t a jcir 

Perhaps a part of my wearmess is owing to the 
hotel-life which we lead. At an Ensll^h liote! the 
traveller feeU as if everybody, from the landlord down- 
ward, united in a joint and individual puipo^e to fleece 
him, because all the attendants who come in contact 
with him are to be separately considered So, after 
paying, in tlie first instance, a very heavy bill, foi what 
would°Beem to cover the whole indebtedness, there re- 
main divers dues still to be pnld, to no tnflmg amount, 
to the landlord's servants, — dues not to be i^certained, 
and wliich you never can know whethei yo.« hive 
properly satisfied. You can know, perhaps «hen jou 
have less than satisfied them, by the aspect of the wait- 
er, which I wish I could describe, — not dis.especlful 
in the slightest degree, but a look of profound '^ui- 
prise, a gaze at the offered coin (which he ne\ erthple-,3 
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poctets; as if he either did not see it, or did not know 
itj or could not ijulieve his eyesight ; — all this, liow- 
ever, with the most quiet forbearance, a Christian-like 
iion-recognitioti of an unmerited wrong and insult ; 
and finally, all ia a moment's space indeed, he quits you 
and goes about his other business. If you have given him 
too much, you are made sensible of your folly by (he 
exti-a amount of his gratitude, and the bows with which 
he salutes you from the door-step. Generally, you 
cannot very decidedly say whether you Laye been right 
or wrong ; but, in almost all cases, you decidedly feel 
that you have been fleeced. Then the living at the 
best of English hotels, so far as my travels have brought 
ine acquainted witli tliem, deserves but moderate praise, 
and is especially lacking in variety. Nothing but joints, 
joints, joints ; sometimes, perhaps, a meat-pie, which, if 
you eat it, weighs upon your conscience, with the idea 
that you have eaten the scraps of other people's dinners.' 
At the lake hotels,\^the fare is lamb and mutlou and 
trout, — the latter not always fresh, and soon tired of. 
We pay like nabobs, aud are expected to be content 
\vith plain mutton. 

We spent the day yesterday at Grasmere, in quiet 
■walks about the hotel ; and at a litlle past six in the 
afternoon, 1 took my departure ia the stage-coach for 
Windermere. The coach was greatly overburdened 
with outside passengers, — fifteen ia all, besides the four 
insiders, — and one of the fifteen formed the apex of an 
immense pile of luggage oa the top. It seems to me 
miraculous that we did not topple over, the road beinw 
so hiily and uneven, and the driver, I suspect, none the 
Steadier for his visits to all the tap-rooras along the rontff 
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from Cockermoiitli. There was a freniendous vibration 
of the coach now and (hen ; and I saw thai, in case of 
our going oyer, I should 'be flung headlong against the 
hii'h stone fence that bordered most of the road. In 
view of this I determined to muffle my head in the folds 
of my lliick shawl at the moment of overturn, and as I 
could do no better for myself, I awaited my fate with 
equanimity. As far as apprehension goes, I had rather 
travel from Maine to Georgia by rail, than from Gras- 
mere lo Windermere hy stage-coach. 

At Lowwood, the landlady espied me from the win- 
dow, and sent ont a large packet that had arrived by 
mail ! but as it was addressed lo some person of the 
Christian name of William, I did not venture to open 
it. She said, also, that a gentleman had been there, 
who very earnestly desired to see me, and I have since 
bad reason to suppSae that this was AUingham, the poet. 
We arrived at Windermere at half past seven, and 
■waited nearly an hour for (he train to start. I took a 
ticket for Lancaster, and talked there about the war 
with a gentJeman in the coffee-room, who took me for 
an Englishman, as most people do nowadays, and I 
heard from him — as you may from all his countrymen 

an. expression of weariness and dissatisfaction with 

the whole business. These fickle islanders ! How dif- 
ferently they talked a year ago ! John Bull sees now 
that he never waa in a worse predicament in his life ; 
and yet it would not lake much to make him roar as 
bellicosely as ever. I went to bed at eleven, and slept 
tmquietly on feathers. 

I had purposed to rise betimes, and see Hie town 
of Lancaster before breakfast. But here I reckoned 
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without my host ; for, in the first place, T had no water 
for my ablutions, and my boots were not brushed ; and 
BO I could not get down stairs till the hour I named for 
my coffee and chops ; and, secondly, the breakfast 
was delayed half an hour, though promised every min- 
ute. In fine, I had but just time to take a, hasty walk 
round Lancaster Castle, and see what I could of the 
town on my way, — a not very remarkable town, 
built of stone, with taller houses than in the middle 
shires of England, narrow streets up and down an 
eminence on which the castle is. situated, with the town 
immediately about it. The castle is a satisfactory edi- 
fice, but so renovated that the walls look almost en- 
tirely modem, with the exception of the fine old front, 
with the statue of an armed warrior, very likely John 
of Gaunt himself, in a niche over the Norman arch of 
the entrance. Close beside the castle stands an old 
church. 

The train left Lancaster at half past nine, and 
reached Liverpool at twelve, over as fiat and uninter- 
esting a country as I ever travelled. I "have betaken 
myself to the Eock Ferry Hotel, where I am as com- 
fortable as I could he anywhere but at home ; but 
it is rather comfortless to think of home as three years 
off, and three thousand miles away. "With what a 
sense of utter weariness, not fully realized till then, 
we shall sink down on our own threshold, when we 
reach it. The moral effect of being without a settled 
abode is very wearisome. 

Our coachman from Gra=mero to "Windermere looked 
like a great beer barrel, oozy with his proper liquor. 
I suppose such solid soakers never get upaeL 
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Augu^ 2d. — Jlr. has urged me very much to 

go with his father and family to see the launch of a 
great ship which has been built for their house, and 
afterwards lo partake of a picnic; bo, on Tuesday 
morning I presented myself at the landing stage, and, 
met the party, to take passage for Chester, It was a 
showery morning, and looked wofully like a rainy day ; 
but. nothing better ia to be expected in England; and, 
after all, there is seldom such a day that you cannot 
glide about pretty securely between the drops of rain. 
This, however, did not turn out one of those tolerable 
days, but grew darker and darker, and worse and 
worse ; and was worst of all when we had passed about 
six miles beyond Chester, and were just on the borders 
of Wales, on the hither side of the river Dee, where 
the ship was to be launched. Here the train stopped, 
and absolutely deposited our whole party of excursionists, 
under a heavy shower, in the midst of a muddy potato- 
field, Tvheuce we were to wade through mud and mire 
lo the ship-yard, almost half a mile off. Some kind 
Christian, I know not whom, gave me half of his 
umbrella, and half of his cloak, and thereby I got to 
a shed near the ship, without being entirely soaked 
through. 

The ship had been built on the banks of the Dee, at 
a spot where it is too narrow for her to be launched 
directly across, and so she lay lengthwise of the river, 
and was so arranged as to take the water parallel with 
the stream. She is, foi' aught I know, the largest ship 
in the world; at any rate, longer than the Great 
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Britain, — an iron-screw steamer, — and looked im- 
mense aod magnificent, arid was gorgeously dressed out 
in flags. Had it been a pleasant day, all Chester and 
half Wales would have been there to see the launch; 
and, in spite of the rain, there were a good many people 
on the opposite shore, aa well as on our side ; and one 
or two booths, and many of the characterifticB of a 
fair, — that is to say, men and women getting intox- 
icated without any great noise and confusion. 

The ship was expected to go off at about twelve 

o'clock, and at that juncture all Mr. 's friends 

assembled under the bows of the ship, where we were 
a little sheltered from Ihe rain by the projection of that 
part of the vessel over ouv heads. The bottle of port- 
wine with which she was to be christened was sus- 
pended from the bows to the platform where we 
stood by a blue ribbon ; and the ceremony was to be 

performed by Mrs. , who, I could see, was very 

nervous in anticipation of the ceremony. Mr. 

kept giving her instructions in a whisper, and showing 
her how to throw the bottle ; and as the critical mo- 
ment approached, he took hold of it along with her. 
All this time we were waiting in momentary expec- 
tation of the ship going off, everything being ready, and 
only the touch of a spring, as it were, needed to make 
her slide into the water. But the chief manager kept 
delaying a little longer, and a little longer ; though the 
pilot on board sent to tell him tha,t It was lime she was off. 
" Yes, yes ; but I want as much water as I can get," 
answered tho manager ; and so he held on till, I suppose, 
the tide had raised the river Dee to its very acme of 
height. At last the word was ^ven ; the sbip began 
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slowly to move ; Mrs. threw the bottle against the 

bow with a spasmodic effort that dashed it into a thousand 
pieces, and diffused the fragrance of the old port all 
around, where it, lingered several minutes, I did not 
think that there could have been such a breathless mo- 
ment in an affair of this kind. 

The ship moved majestically down toward the riser; 
and unless ,it were Niagara, I never saw anything 
grander and more impressive than the motion of this 
mighiy mass as she departed from us. We on the 
platform, and everybody along both shores of the Dee, 
look off our hats in the rain, waved handkerchiefs, 
cheered, shouted, — " Beautiful ! " What a noble 
launch ! " " jSTever was so fair a sight I " — and, real- 
ly, it was so grand, that calm, majestic movement, that 
I felt the tears come into my eyes. The wooden path- 
way adown which she was gliding began to smoke 
with the fnction ; when all at once, when we expected 
to see her plunge into the Dee, she came to a full stop. 
Mr. — — , ibe father of my friend, a gentleman with 
white hair, a dark, expressive face, bright eyes, and an 
Oriental cast of features, immediately took the alarm. 
A moment before his countenance had been kindled 
with triumph ; but now he turned pale as death, and 
seemed to grow ten years older while I was looking &i 
him. Well he might, for his noble ship was stuck fast 
in the mud of the I3ee, and without deepening the bed 
of the river, I do not see how her vast iron hulk is 
ever lo be got out. 

[This steamer was afterwards successfully floated 
off on the 29th of the same month.] 

There was no help for it. A steamboat was hitched 
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on to the Btranded vessel, but broke two or three cables 
without stirring her an inch. So, after waiting long after 
we had given up all hope, we went to the office of ihe 
ship-yard, and fhere took a luiich ; and still the rain was 
pouring, pouring, pouring, and I never experienced a 
blacker affair in all my days. Then we had to wait a 
great while for a train to take us back, so that it was al- 
most five o'clock before we arrived at Chester, where I 
epent an hour in rambling about the old town, under the 
rows ; and on the walls, looking down on the tree- 
tops, directly under my feet, and through their thick 
branches at the canal, which creeps at the base, and 
at the Cathedral ; walking under the dark intertwining 
arches of the cloisters, and looking up at the great 
cathedral tower, bo wasted away exiernally by time 
and wealher that it looks, save for the difference of 
color between while snow and red freestone, like, a 
structure of snow, half dissolved by several warm days. 
At the lunch I met with a graduate of Cambridge 
(England), tutor of a grandson of Percival, wilh his 
pupil, (Percival, the assasainated minibter, I mean.) I 
should not like this position of tutor to a young English- 
man ; it certainly has an ugly twang of upper servitude. 
I observed that the tutor gave his pupil the best seat 
in the railway carriage, and in all respects provided 
for his comfort before thinking of his own ; and this, 
not as a father does for his child, out of love, but from 
a sense of place and duly, which I did not quite see 
how a gentleman could consent to feel. And yet this 
Mr, C '- -■■ was evidently a gentleman, and a quiet, 
intelligent, agreeable, and, no doubt, learned man. 
K being mentioned, Mr. C observed that he 
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had known him well at college, having been hia contem- 
porary there. He did not like him, however, — thought 
him " a dangerous man," as weli as I could gather ; he 

thinks thtre is some radical defect in K 's moral 

nature, a lack" of sincerity; and, furthermore, ho be- 
lieves him to be a sensualist in hia disposition, in 

support of which view he said Mr. K had made 

drawings, such as no pure man could have made, or 
could allow himself to show or look at. This was the 
only fact which Mr. C- — adduced, bearing on his 

opinion of K i otherwise, it seemed to be one of 

those early impressions which a collegian gets of his 
fellow-sludents, and which he never gets rid of, what- 
ever the character of the persou may turn out to be in 
after years. I have judged several persons in this way, 
and still judge them so, though the world has come to 
very different conclusions. Which is right? — the world, 
which has the man's whole mature life on its side ; or 
his early companion, who has nothing for it but some 
idle passages of his youth? 

jji-, M remarked of newspaper reporters, that 

they may be known at all celebrations, and on any 
public occasion, by the enormous quantity of luncheon 
they eat. 

August 12th. — Mr, B dined with us at the Rock 

Ferry Hotel the day before yesterday. Speaking of 
Helvellyn, and the death of Charles Gough, about 
whom Wordsworth and Scoit have both sung, Mr. 

B mentioned a version of that story which rather 

detracts from the chajacter of the faithful dog. 
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But somehow it lowers one's opinion of liuman na^ 
ture itself, to be cooipelled so to lower one's standard 
of a dog's nature. I don't intend to believe the dis- 
paraging story, but it reminds me of the story of the 
Kew-Zealander who was asked whether he loved a 
missionary who had been laboring for his soul and 
those of his countrymen. " To be sure I loved him. 
Why, I ate a piece of him for my breakfast this 
morning ! " 

For the last week or two I have passed my time be- 
tween the hotel and the Consulate, and a weary life it 
is, and one that leaves little of profit behind it. I am 
sick to death of my ofBce, — brutal captains and brutal 
sailors ; continual complwnts of mutual wrong, which I 
Lave no power to set right, and which, indeed, seem to 
have no right on either side ; calls of idleness or cere- 
mony from my travelling countrymen, who seldom know 
what they are in search of at the commencement of iheir 
tour, and never have attained any desirable end at the 
close of it ; beggars, cheats, simpletons, unfortunates, 
so mixed up that it b impossible to distinguish one fram 
another, and so, in self-defence, the Consul dislrusta 
them all 

At the hotel, yesterday, there was a large company 
of factory people from Preston, who marched up from 
the pier with a band of military music playing before 
them. They spent the day in the gardens and ball-room 
of the hotel, dancing and otherwise merrymaking ; but 
I saw little of them, being at the Consulate. Towards 
evening it drizzled, and the assemblage melted away 
gradually ; and when tiie band marched down to the 
pier, there were few to follow, although one man went 
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dancingbefbre the musicians, flinging out his arms, and 
fooling it with great energy aud gesticulation. Some 
young women along the road likewise began to dance as 
the music approached. 

Thackeray has a dread of servantfl, insomuch that he 
halea to address them, or -to ask theifl for anything. 
His morbid sensibility, in this regard, has perhaps led 
him lo study and muse upon them, so that he may be 
presumed to have a more intimate knowledge of this 
class than any other man. 

Carlyle dresses so badly, and wears such a rough out- 
side, that the flunkeys are rude to him at gentlemen's 



In the afternoon J and I took i walk towards 

Tianmere Hall and bejond as fir as Oxtm This 
part of the country bemg eo near Liverpool md Eir 
kenhead is a 1 sprinkled oier wilh whit thej c'\ll"Tbr- 
lace^," " Bellevue=, and other pretty names for "ieroi 
detached yilhs ( Recluse Cottage wis one) for a 
somewhat higher diss But the old, whilewaohed stone 
cottage 11 still frequent with its roof ot slate or thatch, 
which perhaps la green with weeds or grass Thiough 
ita open door, you see that it has a pavement of flag- 
stones, or perhaps of red freestone ; and hogs and donkeys 
are familiar with the threshold. The door always opens 
directly into the kitchen, without any vestibule ; and, 
glimpsing in, you see that a cottager's life njust be the 
very plainest and homeliest that ever was lived by men 
and women. Yet the flowers about the door often in- 
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dieate a native capacity for the beautiful ; biit often 
there is only a pavement of round siflnes or of flagslones, 
like those within. At one point, where there was a 
little bay, as it were, in the hedge fence, we saw some- 
tiling like a small tent or wigwam, — an arch of canvas 
three or four feet high, and open in front, under which 
sat a dark-complexioned woman and some children. 
The woman was sewing, and I took them for gypsies. 

August I7ih — Yesterday afternoon J and I 

went to Birkenhead Park, which I have already de- 
scribed It so happened that there was a large 

school spending ila holiday there ; a school of girls of 
the lower classes, to the number of a hundred and fifty, 
who disported themselves on the green, under the direc- 
tion of the schoolmistresses and of an old gentleman. 
It struck me, as it always has, to observe how the lower 
orders of this countiy indicate their birth and station 
by their aspect and features. In America there would 
be a good deal of grace and beauty among a hundred 
iind fifty children and budding girls, belonging to what- 
ever rank of life. But here they had universally a most 
plebeian look, — stubbed, sturdy figures, round, coarse 
faces, snub-noses, — the most evident specimens of the 
brown bread of human nature. They looked whole- 
some and good enough, and fit to sustain their rough 
share of life ; but it would have been impossible to 
make a lady out of any one of them. Climate, no doubt, 
has most to do wilJi difl^using a slender elegance over 
American young- womanhood ; but something, perhaps, 
is also due to the circumstance of classes not being kept 
apart there as they are here : they interfuse, amid the 
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continnal ups and downs of our social life ; and so, in 
the lowest staliona of life, you may see the reflniiig in- 
fluence of gentle blood. At all events, it is only neces- 
sary fo look at such an assemblage of children as I saw 
yesterday, to he convinced that birth and hlood do pro- 
duce certain characteristics. To be sure, I have seen 
no similar evidence in England or elsewhere of old gen- 
tility refining and elevating the race. 

These ^rla were all dressed in black gowns, with 
white aprons and neckerchiefs, and white hnen caps on 
their heads, — a very dowdyish attire, and weU suited to 
their figures. I saw only two of their games, — in one, 
they stood in a circle, wiiile two of their number chased 
one another within and without the ring of girls, which 
opened to let the fugitive pass, but closed again to impede 
the passage of the pursuer. The other was blind-man's- 
buff on a new plan; several of the girls, sometimes 
as many as twenty, being blinded at once, and pursuing 
a single one, who rang a hand-bell ' to indicate her 
whereabouts. This wasveryfunny ; the beli-girl keeping 
just beyond their reach, and drawing them after her in 
a liiiddled group, so that they sometimes tumbled over 
one another and lay sprawling. I think I have read 
of this game in Strutt'a " English Sports and Pastimes." 

We walked from the Park home to Rock Perry, a 
distance of three or four miles, — a part of which was 
made delightful by a foot-path, leading us through fields 
where the grass had just been mown, and others where 
the wheat harvest was commended. The path led us 
into the very midst of the rural labor that was going 
forward ; and the laborers rested a moment to look at 
us ; in fact, they seemed to be more willing to rest than 
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American laborers would have been. Children were 
loitering along, this path, or sitting down beside it; and 
■we met one little maid, passing from village to yillagej 
intent on some errand. Reaching Tranmere, I went 
into an ale-house, nearly opposite the Hall, and called 
for a glass of ale. The door-step before the house, and 
the flagstone floor of the entry acd tap-room, were 
chalked all over in corkscrew lines, — an adornment 
that gave an impression of care and neatness, the 
chalked lines being evidently freshly made. It was a 
low, old-f^hioned room, ornamented with a couple of 
sea-shella, and an earthen-ware figure oii the mantel- 
piece ! also' with advertisements of Allsop's ale, 'and 
other drinka, and with a pasteboard handbill of " The 
Ancient Order of Foresters " ; any member of which, 
paying sixpence weekly, is entitled to ten shillings per 
week, and the attendance of a first-rate physician in 
sickness, and twelve pounds to he paid to his friends 
in case of death. Any member of this order, when 
travelling, is sure (says the hand-bill) to meet with a 
brother'meraber to lend him a helping hand, there be- 
ing nearly three thousand districts of this order, and more 
than a hundred and nine thousand members in Great 
Britain, whence it has extended to Australia, America, 
and other countries. 

Looking up at the gateway of Tranmere Hall, J 

discovered an inscription on the red freestone lintel, and, 
though much time-worn, I succeeded in reading it. 
"Labor omnia vincit. 1614." There were likewise some 
initials which I could not satisfactorily make out. The 
eensE! of this motto would- rather befit the present agri- 
cultural occupants of the house than the idle gentle- 
folks who built and formerly inhabited it. 
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bmithell's hall. 
August 25fh. — On Thursday I went by invitation to 
Smilhell''i Hall in Bolton le Moors to dine and spend 
the night. The Hall is two or three miles from the 
town of Bolion, where I arrived by railway from Liver- 
pool, and which seems fo he a pretty large town, though 
the houses are generally modem, or with modernized 
fronts of brick or stucco. It is a manufacturing town, 
and the tall brick chimneys rise numerously in the 
neighborhood, and are so near Smithell's Hall that I 
suspect the atmosphere is somewhat impregnated with 

their breath. Mr. can comfort himself with the 

rent which he receives from tlie factories erected upon 
his own grounds ; and I suppose the value of his estate 
has greatly increased bj the growth of manufactories ; 
alihough, unless he wish to sell it, I do not see what 
good this can do him. 

Smithell's Hall is one of the oldest residences of Eng- 
land, and still i-etains very much the aspect that it must 
have had several centuries ago. The house formerly 
stood around all four sides of a quadrangle, enclosing a 
court, and with an entrance through an archway. One 
side of this quadrangle was removed in the time of the 

present Mr. 's father, and the front is now formed 

by the remaining three sides. They look exceedingly 
ancient and venerable, with their range of gables and 
lesser peake. The house is probably timber-framed 
throughout, and is overlaid with plaster; and its general- 
ly light hue is painted with a row of trefoils in black, 
producing a very quaint effect. The wing, forming one 
Bide of the quadrangle, is a . chapel, and has been so 
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from' time immemorial ; and Mr. told me that he 

had a clergyman, and even a bishop, in his own diocese. 
The drawing-room is on the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle ; and through an arched door, in the central por- 
tion, there is a passage to the rear of the house. It is 
impossible to describe such an old rambling edifice as 
this, or to get any clear idea of its plan^ even by going 

ov§r it, without the aid of a map. Mr. has added 

some portions, and altered others, hut with due regard 
to harmony with the original structure, and the great 
body of it is still mediseval. 

The entrance hall opens right upon the quadrangular 
court ; and is a large, low room, with a settle of carved 
old oak, and other old oaken furniture, — a centre-table 
with periodicals and newspapei-son it, — some family pic- 
tures on the walls, — and a large, bright coal fire in the 
spacious grate. The fire is always kept up, throughout 
summer and winter, and it seemed to me an excellent 
plan, and rich with cheerful effects; insuring one com- 
fortable place, and that the most central io the house, 
whatever may be the inclemency of the weather. It 
was a cloudy, moist, showery day, when I arrived ; and 
this fire gave me the brightest and most hospitable 
smile, and took away ray shivery feeling by its mere 
presence. The servant showed me thence into a low- 
studded dining-room, where soon Mrs. made her 

appearance, and, after some talk, brought me into the 

billiard-room, opening from the hall, where Mr. 

and a young gentleman were playing billiards^ and two 
ladies' looking on. Ati^r the game was finished, Mr. 

took me round to see the house and grounds. 

The peculiarity of this house is what is called "The 
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Bloody Footstep." In the time of BlooiJy Mary, a 
Protestant clergyman — Gleorge Marsh, by name — was 
examined before the then proprietor of the Hail, Sir 
Roger Barton, I think, and committed to prison for his 
lieretieal opinions, and was ultimately burned at the 
Biake, As his guards were condacfiog him from the 
justice-room, through the stone-paved passage that 
leads from front to rear of Smithell's Hall, he stamped 
his foot upon one of the flagstones in earnest protesta- 
tion against the wrong which he was undergoing. The 
foot, as some say, left a bloody mark in the stone ; 
others have it, that (he atone yielded like wax under his 
foot, and that there has been a shallow cavity ever 
since. This miraculous footprint is still extant ; and 

Mrs. showed it to me before her husband took 

me round the estate. It is almost at the threshold of 
the door opening from the rear of the house, a stone two 
or three feet square, set among similar ones, that seem 
to have been worn by the tread of many generations. 
The footprint is a dark brown statu in the smooth gray 
surface of the flagstone; and, looking sidelong at if, there 
is a shallow cavity perceptible, which Mrs. ac- 
counted for as having been worn by people setting their 
feet just on this place, so as (o tread the very spot where 
the martyr wrought the miracle. The mark is longer 
than any mortal foot, as if caused by sliding along the 
stone, rather than sinking into it ; and it might be sup- 
posed to have been made by a pointed shoe, being blunt 
at the heel, and decreasing towards the toe. The blood- 
stained version of the story is more consistent with the 
appearance of the mark than the imprint would be ; 
for if the martyr's blood oozed out through his shoe and 
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stocking, it mlglit have made his foot slide along the 
stone, and thus have lengthened the shape. Of course it 
ia al! a hunihug, — a darker vein cropping up through 
the gray flagstone; but it is probahly a fact, and, for 
aught 1' know, may he found in Pox's Book of Mar- 
tyrs, that George Harsh underwfut an examination in 
this house ; and the tradition may have connected itself 
with the stone within a short time after (he martyrdom;* 
or, perhaps, when the old persecuting knight departed 
this life, and Bloody Mary was also dead, people who 
had stood at a little distance from the Hall door, and 
hiid seen George Marsh lift his hand and stamp his 
foot just at this spot, — perhaps they remembered this 
action and gesture, and really believed that Providence 
had thus made an indelible record of it on the stone ; 
although the very stone and the very mai'k might have 
lain there at the threshold hundreds of years before. 
But, even if it had been always there, the footprint 
mights, after the fact, be looked upon as a prophecy, 
from the time when the foundation of the old house was 
laid, that a holy and persecuted man should one Any set 
his foot here, on the way that was to lead him to the 
stake. At any rate, the legend is a good one. 

Mrs. toils me that the miraculous stone was 

once taken up from the pavement, and flung out of 
doors, where it remained many years ; and in proof of 
this, it is cracked quite across at one end. This is a 
pity, and rather interferes with the authenticity, if not of 
the stone itself, yet of its posiiion in the pavement. It 

• There is 11 full and pathetie account of the exarainsljoii and 
naartyrdom of George Miuali in the eleventh section of Fox's Book 
of Maityre, as I have jnst found (June 9, 1867]. He went to Smith- 
ell's Hall, amoDg ofhor places, to be qaestioned by Mr. Barton. — Eb. 
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is not far from the foot of the staircase, leading «p to 
Sir Roger Eartou's examination-room, whilher we as- 
cended, after examining the footprint. This room now 
opens sideways on the Chapel, into which it looka down, 
and which is spacious enougli to accommodate a pretty 
laro-e congregation. On one of the walls of the chapel 
there is a marble tablet to the memory of one of the 

present family, — Mr. 's father, 1 suppose; he 

being the first of the name who possessed the estate. 
The present owners, however, seem to feel pretty much 
the same pride in the antiquity and legends of the house 
as if it had come down to them in an unbroken succes- 
sion of their own forefathers. It has, in reality, passed 
several times from one family to another, since tlie 
Conquest. 

Mr. led me through a spacious old room, which 

was formerly panelled with carved oak, but which is 
converted iulo a brew-house, upa pair of stairs, into the 
garret of one of the gables, in order to show me the an- 
cient framework of the house. It is of oak, and pre- 
posterously ponderous, — immense beams and rafters, 
which no modern walls could support, — a gigantic old 
skeleton, which architects say must have stood a thou- 
sand years ; and, indeed, it is impossible to ascertain 
the dale of the original foundation, though it is knowji 
to have been repaired, and restored between five and 
sis centuries ago. Of course, in the lapse of ages, it 
miist continually have been undergoing minor changes, 

but without at all losing its identity. Mr. says 

that this old oak wood, though it looks as sti-ong and as 
solid as ever, has really lost ifs strength, and that it 
would snap short off, on application of any force. 
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After this we took our walk through the f 
which are well wooded, though the trees will bear no 
coraparisoa withtliose whieh I have seen in the midland 
parts of England. It takes, I suspect, a much longer 
time for trees to attain a good size here than in Amer- 
ica; and these trees, I think Mr. told me, were 

principally set out by himaelf. He is upwards of 
f,i2;ty, — a good specimen of the old English eountry- 
gentlemao, sensible, loving his land and his trees and 
his dogs and hia game, doing a little justice-businesa, 
and showing a fitness for his position; so that you 
feel featisfied to have him keep it. He was formerly a 
member of Parliament. I had met him befoie at 

dinner at Mrs. H 's He took pleasure in 

showing me his grounds, through which he ha? laid 
out a walk, winding up and down through della and 
over hillocks, and now and then crossing a ruslic 
bridge 1 80 that you have an idea of quite an extensive 
domain. 

Beneath the trees there is a thick growth of ferns, 
serving as cover for the game. A little terrier-do^ 
who had hitherto kept us company, all at once disap- 
peared; and soon afterwards we heard the squeak 
of some poor victim in the cover, whereupon Mr, 

set out with agility, and ran to the rescue. By 

and by (he terrier came back with a very guilty look. 
From the wood we passed into the open park, whence 
we had a distant view of the house; and, returning 
thither, we viewed it in other aspects, and on all sides. 

One portion of it ia occupied hy Mr. 's gardener, 

and aeems not to have been repaired, at least as to 
its exterior, for a great many years, — showing the 
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old wooden frame, painled black, witli plaster in the 
int«rslices; anil broad windows, extending acroaa the 
whole breadth of the rooms, with hundreds of littlo 
diamond-shaped panes of glass. Before dinner I was 
shown to my room, which opens from dn ancient gal- 
lery, lined with oak, and lighted by a row of windows 
along one side of the quadrangle. Along this gallery 
are the doors of several sleeping-chambers, one of 
which — I think it is here — is called "The Dead 
Man's Chamber." It is supposed to have been the 
room where the corpses of persons connected with the 
household used to be laid out. My own room was 
called " The Beam Chamber," from an immense cross- 
beam that projects from the ceiling, and seems to be 
an entire tree, laid across, and left rough-hewn, though 
at present it is whitewashed. The butt of the tree 
(For it diminishes from one end of the chamber to the 
other) is nearly two feet square, in its visible part, 

"We dined, at seven o'clock, in a room some thirty- 
five or forty feet long, and proportion ably broad, all 

panelled with the old carved oak which Mr. took 

from the room which he had converted into a brew- 
house. The oak is now of a very dark brown hue, and, 
being highly polished, it produces a sombre but rich 
etfect. It is supposed to be of the era of Henry the 
Seventh, and when I examined it the next morniDg, 
I found it very delicately and curiously wrouglit. Tliere 
are carved profiles of persona in the costume of the 
times, done with great skill; also foliage, intricate puz- 
zles of intersecting lines, sacred devices, anagrams, and, 
among others, the device of a bar across a tun, indi- 
cating the name of Barton. Most of the carving, how- 
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ever, la less elaborate and intricate than theee specimens, 
being in a perpendictilar Slyle, and on one pattern. 
Before the wood grew so very dark, the beauty of the 
work must liave been much more easily seen tlian now, 
as to particulars, though I hardly think that the gen- 
eral effect could have been better; at least, the sombre 
richness that overspreads the entire square of ihe room 
is suitable to such an antique house. An elaborate 
Gothic cornice runs round ilie whole apartment. The 
sideboard and other furniture are of Gothic patterns, 
and, very likely, of genuine antiquity ; but the fireplace 
is perhaps rather out of keeping, being of white marble 
with the arms of this family sculptured on it. 

Though hardly sunset when we aat down (o dinner, 
yet, it being an overcast day, and the oaken room so 
sombre, we had candles burning on the table ; and, long 
before dinner was over, (he candle-light was all the light 
we had. It is always pleasanter to dine by artificial 

light. Mrs, 's dinner was a good one, and Mr, 

-'s wines were very good. I had Mrs. on one 

side, and another lady on the other side 

After dinner there were two cai'd-parties formed in 
the dioing-room, at one of which there was a game of 
Vingt-et-un, and at the other a game of whisi, at which 

Mrs, and I lost several shillings lo a Mrs. Halton 

and Mr. Gaskell Afier finishing our games at 

cards, Mrs. Hallon drove off in a pony-chaise lu her 
own house ; the other ladies retired, and the gentlemen 
sat down lo chat awhile over the hall fire, occasionally 
sipping a glass of wine and water, and finally we all 
weut off to our rooms. It was past twelve o'clock 
when I composed myself lo sleep, and I could not have 
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slept long, when a tremendous clap of thunder woke 
roe just in time fo see a vivid flash of lightning. I 

saw no ghosts, though Mrs. tells me there is one, 

which makes a disturbance, unless religious aervicea 
are regularly kept up in the Chapel, 

In the morning, before breakfast, we had prayers, 
read by Mr. , in the oak dming-room, all the ser- 
vants coming in, and everybody kneeling down. I 
should like to know how much true religious feeling is 
indicated by this regular observance of religious rites 
in Eflglish families. In America, if people kneel down 
to pray, it is pretty certain that they feel a genuine 
interest in the matter, and their daily life is supposed 
to be in accordance witt their devotions. If an Ameri- 
can is an infidel, he knows it ; but an Engliihman ia 
often 60 without suspecting it, — being kept from that 
knowledge by this formality of family prayer, and his 
other regularities of esternal worship 

There was a parrot in a comer of the dining-room, 

and, when prayers were over, Mrs. prais'-d it 

very highly for having been so silent ; it being Poll's 
habit, probably, to break in upon the sacred exercises 
with unseemly intej^ections and remaiks. "While we 
were at breakfast, Poll began to whistle and talk very 
vociferously, and in a tone and with expressions that 
surprised me, till I learned that the bird is usually kept 
in the kitchen and servants' hall, and is only brought 
into tlie dinmg-room at prayer-time and breakfast. 
Thus its mouth i^ full of kitchen talk, wliicli flon's out 
before the gentlefolks with the queerest effect. 

After biedkfast I examined the carvings of the room. 
Mr. has added to its decorations the coats of arms 
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of all the successive possessors of ihe house, with those 
of the families into which they married, including tiia 
Rateliffes, Stanleys, and others. . From the dining- 
room I passed into the library, wliich contains hooka 
enough to make a rainy day pass pleasantly. I re- 
member nothing elae that I need to record ; and as I 
sat by the hall fire, talking with Mr, Gaskell, at about 
eleven o'clock, the butJer brought me word that a fly, 
which I had bespoken, was ready to convey me (o the 
railway. I took leave of Mrs,— — ■, her last request 
being that I would write a ghost-story for her house, — 
and drove off. 

SHEEWSBTIRT. 

September 5tk. — Tesferday we all of us set forth 
from Rock Ferry at half past twelve, and readied 
Shrewsbury between three and four o'clock, and look 
up our quarters at the Lion Hotel. We found Shrews- 
bury situated on in eminence around wl ich the Severn 
winds, making a penmsula of it quite densely covered 
by the town Tl e streets ascend and curve about and 
intersect eich other with the cu-stomaiy irieg lirity of 
these old English towns so that it la quite impossible 
to go directly to any given pcint, or foi a strano^r to 
find his way to a place which he wishes o re h 
though, by what eeems a singular gool f lu e the 
sought-for place is always ofier ng it&clf when 1 oat ex 
peeled. On this ac ount I ncvei knew such ] 1 a ant 
walking as in old streets like tho e of SI ew b y 
And there are pat, ages opening undei aichnriy and 
winding up between hi^h edifices very tempting lo tha 
explorer and generally leading lo some court or some 
queer old range of 1 uiHings oi piece of aichiteetore. 
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which it would be the greatest pity to miss seeing. 
There, was a delightful want of plan in the laying out 
of these ancient towns. In fact, they never were laid 
out at all, nor were restrained by any plan whatever, 
but grew naturally, with streets as eccentric as the 
pathway of a young child toddling about the floor. 

The first curious thing we particularly notified, when 
we strolled out after dinner, was the old market-house, 
which stands in the midst of an oblong square ; a gray 
edifice, elevated on pillars' and arches, and with the 
statue of an armed knight, Jtichard Plantagenet, Duke 
of York, in a central niche, in its front. The statue is 
older than the markel^house, having been moved thither 
from one of the demolished towers of the city wall in 
1795. The market-house was erected in 1595. There 
are other curious sculptures and carvings and quirks of 
architecture about this building; and the housea that 
stand about the square are, many of them, very sti-iking 
speciinens of what dwelling-houses used (o be in Eliza- 
beth's time, and earlier. I have seen no such stately 
houses, in that style, aa we found here in Shrewsbury. 
There were no such fine ones in Coventry, Stratford, 
Warwick, Chester, nor anywhere else where we have 
been. Their stately height and spaciousness seem to 
have been owing to the fact that Shrewsbury was a sort 
of metropolis of tbe country round about, and therefore 
the ' neighboring gentry had their town-houses there, 
when London was several days' journey off, instead of 
a very few hours ; and, besides, it was once much the 
resor^ of kings, and the centre-point of great schemes 
of war and policy. One such house, formerly belonging 
to a now extinct family, that of Ireland, rises 10 the 
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height of four stories, and has a frpnt cotisisling 6f what 
look like four projecting fowerg, Ttiere are ranges of 
embowered windows, one above another, to the full 
height of the house, and these are surmounted hy peaked 
gables. The people of tliose times certainly did not 
deny themselves light ; and while window-glass was an 
article of no 'very remote Introduction, it was probably 
a point of magnificence and wealthy display to have 
enough of it. One whole side of the room must often 
have been foi'med by the window. This Ireland man- 
sion, as well as all the rest of the old houses in Shrews- 
bury, is a timber house, — that is, a skeleton of oak, 
filled up with brick, plaster, or other material, and with 
the beams of the timber marked out with black paint ; 
besides which, in houses of any pretension, there are 
generally trefoils, and other Gofhic-looking ornaments, 
likewise painted black. They have an indescribable 
charm for me, — the more, I think, because they are 
wooden ; but, indeed, I cannot tell why it is (hat I like 
them so well, and am never tired of looking at tiiem, 
A street was a development of human life, in the days 
when these houses were built, whereas a modem street 
is but the cold plan of an architect, without individuality 
or character, and without the human emotion which a 
man kneads into the walls which he builds on a scheme 
of his own. 

We strolled to a pleasant walk under a range of trees, 
along the shoi-e of the Severn. It is called the Quarry 
Walk. The Severn Is a pretty river, the largest, I 
think, (unless it be such an estuary as the Mersey, ) that 
I have met with in England; that is to say, about a 
fair Btone's-throw across. It is very gentle in its oours^ 
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and winds along between grassy and sedgy banks, with 
a good growth of weeds in some part of its current. It 
has one stately bridge, called the English Bridge, of 
several arches, and, as we sauntered along the Quarry 
Walk, we saw a ferry where the boat seemed to be nav- 
igited acro^s by means of i rope, stretched fiom bank 
to bank ot the nver Aftei leading the Quarry Walk, 
wc pished an old to«er ot led freestone, the only one 
rom^mIIlg of those formerly standmg at intervals aloog 
the whole course of the town will, and we also went 
abng what hltle is now left of the will itself And 
thence through the irreguJir street^, which gave no 
aceount of them&eh ea we found oui way, I know not 
how, ba k to our hotel It i& an nncheeriul old hotel, 
which takes upon itself to be in the heat class of English 
country hotels, and charges the best price; very dark 
in the lower apartments, pervaded with a musty odor, 
but proviaed with a white-neckcloth ed waiter, who 
spares no ceremony in serving the joints of mutton. 

, J aJid I afterwards walked forth again, and went 

this time to the castle, which stands exactly above the 
railway stalion. A path, from its breadth quite a street, 
leads up to the arched gateway ; but we found a board, 
giving notice that these are private grounds, and no 
strangers admitted; so that we only passed through the 
gate a few steps, and looked about us, and retired, on 
perceiving a man approaching us through the trees and 
shrubbery. A private individual, it seems, has bur- 
rowed in this old warlike den, and turned the keep, and 
any other available apartment, into a modern dwelling, 
and laid out his pleasure-grounds within the precincts 
of the castle wall, which allows verge enough for the 
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purpose. The ruins have been considerably repaired. 
This castle was built at various times, the keep by Ed- 
ward I., and other portions at an earlier period, and it 
stands on the isthmus left by (he Severn in its wander- 
ing course about the town. The Duke of Cleveland 
now owns it. I do not'know who occupies it. 

In the course of this walk, we passed St. Mary'a 
Church, — a very old church indeed, no matter how old, 
but say, eight hundred or a thousand years. It has a 
very tall spire, and the spirt is now undei^oing re- 
pairs ; and, seeing the door open, I went into the porch, 
but found no admission further. Then, walking arnund 
it, through the churchyard, we saw that all the vener- 
able Gothic windows — one of them grand in size — 
were set with stained glass, representing coats of arms and 
ancient armor, and kingly robes, and saints with gloi-iea 
about their heads, and Scriptural people ; bu! all of these, 
as far as our actual perception was concerned, quite 
colorless, and with only a cold outline, dimly filled up. 
Tet, Lad we been within the church, and had the sun- 
light been streaming through, what a warm, rich, gor- 
geous, roseate, golden life would these figures have 
showed I 

In the churchyard, close upon the street, so that its 
dust must be continually scattered over the spot, I saw 
a heavy gray tombstone, with a Latin inscription, pur- 
porting that Bishop Butler, the author of the Analogy, 
in his lifetime had chosen this as a burial-place for 
himself and his family. There is a statue of him nhh- 
ia the church. From the top of (he spire a man, 
above a hundred years ago, altemptpd to descend, by 
means of a rope, to the other side of the Severn ; but 
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the rope broke, and he fell in his midway flight, and 
was killed. It was an undertaking worlhj of Sam 
Patch. There is a record of the fact oa the outside of 
the tower. 

I remember nothing more that we saw yesterday ; 

but, before breakfast, J and I sallied forth again, 

and inspected the gateway and interior court of the 
Council House, — a very interesting place, both in itself 
and for the circumstances conaecled with it, it having 
been the place where the councillois for the Welsh 
marches used to reside dunng then annual meetings ; 
and Charles the Fir-t also Ined here foi "ix weeks in 
1643. James IT hkewiae held his court here m 1687. 
The house was onginally built in 1501, — that is, the 
Council House itself, — the gateway, and the house 
through which it pa-ses, being of as hte date as 1620. 
This latter is a fine old house, in the u=ual style of tim- 
ber architecture, with the timber lines marked out, and 
quaint adornments in black paint ; and the pillars of 
the gateway which passes beneath the front chamber 
are of curiously carved oak, which has probably stood 
the action of English atmosphere better than marble 
would have done Passing through this gateway, we 
entered a court, and 'aw some old building, more or le-a 
modernized, hut without destioymg their aged state- 
liness, standing round three fides of it, with arched en- 
trances and bow -windows, and windows in (he roof,, 
and peaked gable-, -md all the delightful irr.gulanty 
and variety thit these house* have, and which mike 
them always so frebh, — and with so much detail that 
every minute you see somethmg heretofore unseen It 
must have been no unfit residence for a king and hia 
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court, when those three sides of the square, all com- 
posing one great fantastic house, were in their splen- 
dor. The square itself, too, must have been a busy 
and cheerful scene, thronged with attendants, guests, 
horses, &c. 

After breakfast, we alt walked out, and, crossing the 
English Bridge, looked at the Severn over its parapet. 
The river is here broader than elsewhere, and very 
shallow, and has an island covered with bushes, about 
midwaj across. Just over the bridge we saw a church, 
of red freestone, and evidently very ancient. This is 
the Church of>the Holy Cross, and is a portion of the 
Abbey of St. Peter and St. John, which formerly 
covered ten acres of ground. We did not have time 
to go into the church but the w'ndows and other 
points of architecture so far aa ^ e could discern them, 
and knew how to adm re them we e exceedingly ven- 
erable and beautiful. On the ode side of the street, 
over a wide space, tl ere ■ire tl er remains of the old 
abbey ; and the most nterest g vas a stone pulpit, now 
standing in the oppn a r seem ngly in a garden, 
but which originally tood n tl e lefectory of the ab- 
bey, and was the station wlence one of tlie monks read 
to his brethren at their meals. The pulpit is much 
Overgrown with ivy. We should have made further re- 
searches among these j;emains, though they seem now 
to be in private grounds ; but a large mastiff came out 
of his kennel, and, approaching us to the length of his 
iron chain, began barking very fiercely. Nor had we 
time to see half that we would gladly have seen and 
studied here and elsewhere about Shrewsbury. It 
would have been very interesting to have visited Hot- 
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spur's and Falsfaffs battle-fielil, which is four miles 
from the town; toodislant, certainly, for Falstaff to liave 
measured the length of the light by Shrewsbury clotk. 
There is now a church, built there by Henry IV., and 
said to cover the bones of these slain in the battle. 

Returning into the town, we penetrated some narrow 
lanes, where, as the old story goes, people might almost 
shake hands across from the top windows of the opposite 
touse", impendmg towird= e-ich other. Emerging into 
a wider ^tieet at a spot somewhat more elevated than 
other parts of the town we went into a shop to buy 
some Kojal Shrewsbury i,akes which we had peen ad- 
■verti^^ed at severil shop windows. They are a very 
rich cake, with plenty of eggs, sugar, and butler, and 
very little flour 

A smill public build ng of stone, of modern date, 
was close by ; and asking the shopwoman what it was, 
site said it was the Butter Cross, or market for buUer, 
eggs, and poultry. It is a remarkable site, for here, in 
ancient times, stood a stone cross, where heralds used 
to make proclamation, and where criminals of state 
used to be executed. David, the last of the Welah 
princes, was here cruelly put to death by Edward I., 
and many noblemen were beheaded on this spot, after 
being takea prisoners in the battle of Shrewsbury. 

I can only notice one other memorable place in 
Shrewsbviiy, and that is the Raven Inn, where Farquhar 
wrote his comedy of " The Recruiting Officer " in 1704. 
The window of the room in which he wrote is said to 
look into the inn yard, and I went through the arched 
entrance to see if I could distinguish it. The hostlers 
were currying horses in the yard, and so stared at mo 
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that I gave but the merest glance. The Shrewsbury 
inns have not oiiJy the customary names of English 
inns, — as the Lion, the Stag, — but they have also ihe 
carved wooden figures of the object named, whereas, in 
all other towns, the name alone remams. 

We left Shrewsbury at half past ten, and arrived in 
London at about four in the afternoon. 

LONDON. 

September lih. — On Wednesday, just before dusk, 

J and 1 walked forth, for the first time, in London. 

Our lodgings are in George Street, Hanover Square, 
Mo. 24 ; and St. George's Church, where so many mar- 
riages in romance and in fashionable life have been 
celebrated, is a short distance below our house, in the 
same street. The edifice seems to be of white marble, 
now much" blackened with London smoke, and has a 
Grecian pillared portico. In the square, just above us, 
ia a statue of William Pitt. We went down Bond 
Street, and part of Regent Street, just estraying a little 
way from our temporary nest, and taking good account 
of landmarks and corners, bo as to find our way readily 
back again._ It is long since 1 have had such a childish 
feeling; but all that I had heard and felt about the 
vastness of London made it seem like swimming in a 
boundless ocean, to venture one step beyond the only 
spot I knew. My first actual impression of London was 
of stately and spacious streets, and by no means so 
dusky and grimy as I had expected, — not merely in 
the streets about this quarter of the town, which is Ihe 
aristocratic quarter, but ia all the streets through which 
we had passed from the railway station. If I had DOt 
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first been so imbued with Ihe smoke and dinginesa of 
Liverpool, I sliould doubtless have seen a stronger con- 
trast betwixt dusky liondon and the cheerful glare of 
our American cities. There are no red brifka here j 
all are of a dark hue, and whatever of stone or stucco 
has been wbite soon clothes itself in mournmg. 

Yesterday forenoon I went out alonp, and plunged 
headlong into London, and wandered about all day, 
without anj; particular object in view, but only to lose 
myself for the sake of finding myself unexpectedly 
among things that I bad always read and dreamed 
about. The plan was perfectly successful, for, besides 
vague and unprofitable wanderings, I saw, in the course 
of the day, Hyde Park, Regent's Park, Whitehall, the 
two new Houses of Parliament, Charing Cross, Sl 
Paul's, the Strand, Fleet Street,-Cheapside, Whitechapel, 
Leadenbal!- Street, the Haymarket, and a great many- 
other places, the names of which were classic in my mem- 
ory. I think what intei-esls me most here, is the Lon- 
don of the writers of Queen Anne's age, — whatever 
Pope, The Spectator, De Foe, and down as late as John- 
son and Goldsmith, have mentioned. The Monument, 
for instance, which is of no great height nor beauty 
compared with that on Bunker HLU, charmed me pro- 
digiously. St. Paul's appeared to me unspeakably grand 
and noble, and the more bo from the throng and bustle 
continually going oa around its base, without in the 
least disturbing the sublime repose of its great dome, 
and, indeed, of all its massive height and breadth. 
Other edifices may crowd close lo its foundation, and 
people may tramp as they like about it; but still the 
great cathedral is as quiet and serene as if it, stood in 
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tlie midlife of Salisbury Plain. There cannot be any- 
thing else in its way so good in the world as just this 
effect of St. Paul's in the Y<Ty heart and densest tu- 
mult of London. I do not know whether the church is 
built of marble, or of whatever other white or nearly 
white material ; but in the time ttat it has been 
standing there, it has grown black with the smoke of 
ages, througb which there are nevertheless gleams of 
white, that make a most picturesque impression on the 
whole. It is much better than staring white ; the edi- 
fice would not be nearly so grand without this drapery 
f blak 
I d d t fi d th t t f the old city so narrow 
1 1 I p t d All Ihe principal ones are 

ffl tly b d d tl few houses that look 

! rally modefn -fronted, 
I tance. There is little 
th part of London ; it has 
pi b — f h mely, actual life, as of 

, wh have been carrying on 
their traffic here, in sober earnest, for hundreds of years. 
Tou observe oa the sign-boards, " Established ninety 
years in Threadneedle Street," "Established in 1709," 
— denoting long pedigrees of silk-mercers and hosiei-s, 
; — De Foe's contemporaries still represented by their 
posterity, who handle the hereditary yardstick on the 

I must not foi^t to say that I crossed the Thames over 
a bridge which, I think, is near Charfng Cross. After- 
wards, I found my way to London Bridge, where there 
was a delightful density of throng. The Thames is not 
EO wide and majestic as I had imagined, — nothing like 
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the Mersey, for esample. As a picluresqae object, 
however, flowing through thp midst of a city, it would 

lose by any increase of width 

Omnibuses are a most important aid to wanderers 
about London. I reached home, weil wearied, about 
eix o'clock. In the course of the d,iy, I had seen one 
person whom I knew, — Mr. Clarke, to wliom Henry 

E introduced me, when we went to see th« great 

Bhip launched on the Dee. This, I believe, was in 
Regent Street. In that street, too, I saw a company 
of dragoons, beautifully mounted, and defensi* ely armed, 
in brass helmets and steel cuirasses, polished to the 
utmost excess of splendor. It was a pretty sight. At 
one of the public edifices, on each side of the portal, 
sat a mounted trooper similarly armed, and with his 
carbine resting on his knee, just as motionless as a 
Btatue. This, too, as a picturesque ci re urn stance, was 
Tcry good, and really made an impression on me with 
respect to the power and stability of the government, 
though I could not help smiling at myself for it. But 
then the thought, that for generations an armed war- 
rior Bas always sat juat there, on his war-ateed, and 
with his weapon in his hand, is pleasant lo the imagi- 
nation although it is quesfionable whether his car- 
bine be loaded ; and, no doubt, if the authorities had 
any message to send, they would choose some_ other 
messenger than this heavy dragoon, — the electric wire, 
for ins^nce. Still, if he and his horse were to be 
withdrawn from their post, night or day {for I suppose 
the sentinels are on duty al! night), it seems as if 
the monarchy would be subverted, and the English 
constitution crumble into rubbish j and, ia honest fact. 
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it will signify something like that, when guard is re- 
lieved there for the last .time. 

Septemher 8th. — Yesterday forenoon S , the two 

eldest children, and I went fortii into London streets, 
and proceeded down Regent Street, and thence lo St. 
James's Park, at the entrance of which is a statue of 
somebody, — I forget whom. On Ihe very spacious 
gravel walks, covering several acres, in the rear of the 
Horse Guards, some soldiers were going through their 
exercise ; and, after looking at them awhile, we strolled 
through the Park, alongside of a sheet of water, in which 
various kinds of ducks, geese, and rare epecies of water- 
fowl were swimming. There was one swan of immense 
Bize, which moved about among the lesser fowls like a 
stately, full-rigged ship among gunhoats. By and by 
we found ourselves near what we since have discovered 
to be Buckingham Palace, — a long building, in the 
Italian style, but of no impressiveness, and which one 
Boon wearies of looking at. The Queen having gone 
to Scotland the day before, the palace now looked 
deserted, although there was a one-horse cab, of shabby 
aspect, standing at the principal front, where doubtless 
the carri^es of princes and the nobility draw up. 
There is a fountain playing before the palace, and 
water-fowl love to swim under its perpetual showers. 
These ducks and geese are very tame, and swim to 
the margin of the pond to be fed by visitors, looking 
up at you with great intelligence. 

S asked a man in a sober suit of livery (of 

whom we saw several about the Park), whose were 
some of the latge maosions which we saw, and he 
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pointed out Stafford House, tLe residence of the Duke 
of Sutherland, — a very noble edifice, much more beauti- 
ful than the palace, though not so large ; also the house 
of the Earl of Ellesraere, and residences of other noble- 
men. This range of mansions, along the park, from 
the spot whence we viewed them, looks very much like 
Beacon Street, in Boston, bordering on the common, 
allowing for a considerable enlargement of scale in 
favor of the Park residences. The Park, however, has 
not the heautiful elms that overshadow Boston Common, 
nor such a pleasant undulation of surface, nor the fine 
off-view of the country, like that across Charles Eiver, 
I doubt whether London can show so delightful a spot 
as that Common, always excepting the .superiority of 
English lawns, which, however, is not so evident in the 
London parks, there being less care bestowed on the 
grass than I should have expected. 

From this place we wandered into what I believe to 
be Hyde Park, attracted by a gigantic figure on horse- 
back, which loomed up in the distance. The effect of 
this enormous steed and his rider is very grand, seen 
in the misty atmosphere. I do not understand why we 
did not see St. James's Palace, which is situated, I be- 
lieve, at the extremity of the same i-ange of mansions 
of which Stafford House is the opposite end. From 
the entrance of Hyde Park, we seem to have gone 
along Piccadilly, and, making two or three turns, and 

getting bewildered, I put 8 and the children into 

a cab, and sent them home. Continuing my wander- 
ings, I went astray among squares of large aristocratic- 
looking edifices, all apparently new, with no shops 
among them, some yet unfinished, and the whole seem- 
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ing like a city built for a colony of gentlefollw, who 
miglit he e-^pected to emigiate Ihifher in a hody It 
Tvis ■» dreiry busine«s (o wander there, turning cornei 
after corner, and finding no nay of getting into i 
lesB stately and more genial region At last, how 
ever, f pi^ed iti front of Ihe Queen's Mews wheie 
senUtiels were on guard, and wheie i jolly looking m-tn, 
in a splendidly laced scarlet coat aad white-topped 
boots, was lounging at the entrance. He looked like 

the prince of grooms or coachmen 

The corcer of Hyde Park was within a short dis- 
tance, and I took a Hansom at the cab-stand there, and 
drove to Ihe American Despatch Agency, 26 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, having some documents of State 
to be sent by to-day's steamer. The business of for- 
warding despatches to America, and distributing them 
to the various legations and consulates In Europe, must 
be a pretty extensive one ; for Mr. MiOer has a large 
office, and two clerks in attendance. 

From this point I went through Covent Garden 
Market, and got astray in the city, so that I can give no 
clear account of my afternoon's wanderings. I passed 
through Holborn, however, and I tbiuk it was from 
that street that I passed through an archway (which I 
almost invariably do, when I see one), and found myself 
in a \ery spacious, gravelled squire, surrounded on the 
four sides by a continuous edifice of d-irk brick, very 
plain, and of cold and 'item aspect This was Graj's 
Inn, all tenanted by a multitude of lawyers. Passing 
thence, I saw " Fumivil's Inn " over another archway, 
but, being on tbe opposite side of the street, I did not go 
thither. la Holborn, still, I went through another 
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arched entm.nee, over which was "Staples Inn," and 
here likewise seemed to be offices; bat, in a court 
opening iowarda from this, there was a surrounding se- 
clusion of quiet dwelling-houses, with beautiful green 
Bhrubbery and grass-plots in the court, and a great 
many sunflowers in full bloom. The windows were 
open i it waa a lovely summer afternoon, and I have a 
sense that bees were humming in the court, though this 
may have been suggested by my fancy, because the 
sound would have been so well suited to the scene. A 
boy was reading at one of the windows. There w^ 
not a quieter spot in England than this, and it was very 
■Btrange to have drifted into it so suddenly out of the 
Tjustle and rumble of Holborn ; and to lose all this re- 
pose as suddenly, on passing through the arch of the 
outer court. In all tl)e hundreds of years since London 
■was built, it has not been able to sweep its roaring tide 
over that little island of quiet. In Holborn I saw (he 
moat antique-looking houses that I have yet met with 
in London, hut none of very remarkahle aspect. 

I think I must have been under a spell of enchant- 
ment to-day, connecting me with St. Paul's ; for, trying 
to get away from it by various avenues, I still got be- 
wildered, and again and again saw .its great dome and 
pinnacles before me. I observe that the smoke has 
chiefly settled on the lower part of the edifice, leaving 
its loftier portions and its spires much less begrimed. 
It is very beautiful, very rich. I did not think that 
anything but Gothic architecture could so have inter- 
ested me. The "statues, the niches, the embroidery, as 
it were, of sculpture traced around it, produced a de- 
lightful effect. In front of St. Paul's there is a statue 
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of Queen Anne, which looks rather more majestic, I 
doubt not, than that fat old dame ever did. St, Paul's 
churchyard had always been a place of immense interest 
in my imagination. It is merely the not very spacious 
Etreet, running round the base of the church, — at least, 
this street is included in the churchyard, together wiih 
the enclosure immediately about (he church, sowed with 
tombstones. I meant to look for the children's book- 
shop, but forgot it, or neglected il, from not feeling so 
much interest in a thing near at hand as when it 
seemed unattainable. 

I watched a man fearing down the brick wall of a 
house that did not appear very old; but it surprised 
me to see how crumbly the brick-work was, one stroke 
of Ilia pick often loosening se^'eral bricks in a row. It 
is my opinion that brick houses, after a moderate term 
of years, stand more by habit and courtesy (baa tlirough 
any adhesive force of the old mortar. 

I recommenced my wanderings; but I remember 
nothing else particularly claiming to be mentioned, 
unless it be Paternoster Row, — a little, narrow, dark- 
aome lane, in which, it being now dusk in that density 
of the city, I could not very weil see what signs were 
over the doors. In tliis street, or thereabouts, I got 
into an omnibus, and, being set down near Eegent's 
Circus, reached home well wearied. 

September Sih. — Yesterday, having some tickets to 
the ZoSlogical Gardens, we went thither with the two 
eldest chUdren. It was a most beautiful sunny day, the 
Terj perfection of English weather, — which is as much 
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as to say, (he best weather in the world, except, par- 
Jiaps, some few days in an American October. These 
gardens are at the end of Kegent's Park, fartlieat from 
London, and they are very extensive ; though, I think, 
not quite worthy of London, — not so good as one would 
expect them to he — not so fine and perfe:-t a collection 
of bea't bird and tishes a'i oi e mi^ht iairly look for 
■when the greate t metropolis of the worli set= out to 
have such a collection at all My idea wa' tliit here 
eveiy living thing was provided for, in the way he t 
suited to Its natuie and hibits and that the lefinemcnt 
of civilization had here restored a gaiden of Edeo 
where all the animal kingdom hid regained a happy 
home Tb is not quite the case though I bel eve 
the e eitures we as comfortable as could be expected 
and theie are ceilainly a good many strange beaati here 
The hippopotamus is the chief tieasuie of the colleo 

tioii, aa immense, almost misshapen, mass of flesh. At 

this moment I do not remember anything that inter- 
ested me except a sick monkey, — a very large mon- 
key, and elderly he seemed to be. His keeper brought 
him some sweetened apple and water, and some tea; 
for the monkey had quite lost his appetite, and refused 
all ordinary diet. He came, however, quite eagerly, 
and smelt of ihe tea and apple, the keeper exhorting him 
very tenderly to eat. But the poor monkey shook his 
head slowly, and with the most pitiable expression, at 
the same time extending his hand to take the keeper's, 
3,s if claiming his sympathy and friendship. By and 
by the keeper (who is rather 'a surly fellow) essayed 
harslier measures, and insisted that the monkey should 
eat what had been brought for him, and hereupon en- 
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sued somewhat of a sfruggle, and the tea was overturned 
upon the straw of the bed. Then Ihe keeper scolded 
him, and, seizing him by one arm, drew him out of his 
little bedroom into the larger cage, upon which the 
wronged monkey began a loud, dissonant, reproachful 
chatter, more expressive of a sense of injui^ than any 
words could be. 

Observing the spectators in front of the cage, lie 
seemed to appeal to them, and addressed his chatter 
thilherwaril, and stretched out his long, k'aa arm and 
black hand between the bars, as if claimillg^he grasp 
of any one friend he might have in the whole world. 
He was placable, however ; for when the keeper called 
hini in a gentler tone, he hobbled towards him with a 
very stiff and rusty movement, and the scene closed 
with their affectionately hugging one another. But I 
fear the "poor monkey will die. In a future slate of 
being, I think it will bo one of my inquiries, in reference 
to the mysteries of the present state, why monkeys were 
made. The Creator could not surely have meant to 
ridicule his own work. It might rather be fancied that 
Satan had perpetrated monkeys, with a malicious purpose 
of parodying the masterpiece of creation ! 

The Aquarium, containing, in some of its compart- 
ments, specimens of Ihe animal and vegetable life of the 
sea, and, in others, those of the fresh water, was richly 
worth inspecting ; but not nearly so perfect as it might 
be. Now I think we have a right to claim, in a metro- 
politan establishment of this kind, in all its departments, 
a degree of perfection that shall quite Outdo the un- 
practised thought of any man on that particular sub- 
ject 
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Tbere were a good many well-dressed people and 
children in the garden, Saturday being a fashionable 
dfiy for visiting them. One great amusenient was feed- 
ing some bears with biscuits and cakes, of which they 
seemed exceedingly fond. One of the three bears 
clambered to the top of a high pole, whence he invited 
the spectators to hand him hits of cake on the end of a 
stick, or to toss them into his mouth, which he opened 
widely for that purpose. Another, apparently an elder- 
ly bear, not having skill nor agility for these gymnas- 
tics, -sat on the ground on his hinder end groaning 
most pitifully Tl e th rd took wl at stray b ts 1 e could 
gel, without ea n ng tl em bj any aat es 

At four o'clock tl ere -was soae mu c f on the band 
of the First L fe Guards, a greit mult tade of cl a rs 
being set on tl e green wa d in the sunsh ne and abide 
for the accommodat o of tl e a d or He e we ha I 
the usual exii h on of F gl h bein j nc tl er s per oi 
nor otherwise to « bit I have s e i n otl er p r s of 
England, Before the music was over, we walked slow- 
ly homeward, along beside Regent's Park, which ia 
very prettily laid out, but laeks some last touch of rich- 
ness and beauty ; though, after all, I do not well see 
what more could be done with grass, trees, and gravel 

walks. The children, especially J , who had raced 

from one tiling to anotlier all day long, grew tired ; so 
we put them into a cab, and walked slowly through 
Portland Place, where are a great many noble man- 
sions, yet no very admirable architecture; none that 
possesspd, nor that ever can possess, the indefioable 
charm, of some of those poor old timber houses in 
Shrewsbury, The art of domestic architecture is lost. 
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We can rear stately and beautiful dwellings (though 
we seldom do), but they do not seem proper to ibe life 
of man, in the same way that his shell is proper to the 
lobster ; nor, indeed, is the mansion of the nobleman 
proper to him, in the sam.e kind and degree, tbat a hut 
is proper to a peasant. 

From Portland Place we passed info Regent Street, 
and soon reached home. 

September IGth. — Yesterday forenoon we walked 
out with the children, intending for Charing Cross ; but, 
missing our way, as usual, we went down a rather wide 
and stately street, and saw before us an old brick edifice 
with a pretty extensive front, over which rose a clock- 
tower, — the whole dingy, and looking both gloomy and 
mean. There was an arched entrance beneath the 
clock-tower, at wiiich two Guardsmen, in their bear- 
skin caps, were stationed as sentinels ; and from this 
circumstance, and our having some guess at the locality, 
we concluded the old brick building to he St. James's 
Palace. Otherwise we might have taken it for a 
prison, or for a hospital, which, in truth, it was at first 
intended for. But, certainly, there are many paupers 
in England who live in edifices of far more architec- 
tural pretension externally than this principal palace 
of the English sovereigns. 

Seeing other people go through the archway, we also 
went, meeting no impediment from the sentinels, and 
found ourselves in a large payed court, in the centre of 
which a banner was stuck down, with a few soldiers 
Btanding near it. This flag was the banner of the re- 
giment of guards on duty. The aspect of the inferior 
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court wa3 as naked and dismal as the outside, the brick 
being of that dark hue almost universal in England. 
On one side of the court there was a door which seemed 
to give admission to a chapel, into which several persona 
went, and probably we might have gone too, bad we 
liked. From this court, we penetrated inlo at least two 
or three others ; fov the palace is very extensive, and 
all of it, so far as I could see, oa the same pattern, — 
large, enclosed courts, paved, and quite bare of grass, 
shrubbery, or any beautiful thing, — dark, stern, brick 
walls, without the slightest show of architectural beauty, 
or even an ornament over the square, common-place 
windows, Itwking down on those forlorn courts> A 
carriage drive passes through it. if I remember aright, 
from the principal front, emerging by one of the sides! 
and I suppose that the carriagPs roll through the 
palace, at the levees and drawing-rooms. There was 
nothing to detain us here any long time, so we went 
from court to court, and came out through a side open- 
ing. The edifice is battlemented all round, and this, 
with somewhat of fantastic in the shape of the ulock- 
tower, is the only attempt at ornament in the whole. 

Then we ekirfed along St. James's Park, passing 
Marlborough House, — a red brick building, — and a 
very long range of stone edifices, which, whether 
they were public or private, one house or twenty we 
knew not. We ascended the steps of the "io k col nn 
and soon reached Charing Cross and Trai Ig r Sq a e 
where there are more arciiitectuval moi un e ts tl n n 
any other one place in London ; besides t vo fou ti i 
playing in large reservoirs of water, and var oua ed fices 
of note and interest. 
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Norfhumberland House, now, and for a long while, 
the town residence of Ihe Percys, stands on the Strand 
side, — over the entrance a lion, very spiritedly sculp- 
tured, flinging out his long tail. On another side of the 
square is Morley's Hotel, exceedingly spacious, and 
looking more American than anything else in the hotel 
line that I have seen here. 

The Nelson monument, with Lord Nelson, in a 
cocked hat, on its top, is vei7 grand in its effect. All 
about the sq^uare there were sundry loungers, people 
looking at the bas-reliefs on Nelson's Column, children 
paddling in Ihe reservoirs of the fountains; and, it 
being a sunny day, it was a cheerful and lightsome, as 
well as an impressive scene. On second thoughts, I do 
not know but that London should have a far better dis- 
play of architecture and sculpture than this, on its finest 
site, and in its very centre ; for, after all, there is noth- 
ing of the very best. But I missed nothing at the 

In the afternoon S and I set ont to attend 

divine service in Westminster Abbey. On our way 
thither wu passed through Pall MaU, which is full of 
club-houses, and we were much struck with the beauty 
of the one lately erected for the Carleton Club. It is 
built of a buff-colored or yellowish stone, with pillars or 
pilasters of polished Aberdeen granite, wonderfully rich 
and beautiful ; and there is a running border of sculp- 
tured figures all round the upper part of the build- 
ing, besides other ornament and embroidery, wherever 
there was room or occasion for it. It being an oblong 
square, the smooth and polished aspect in this union of 
two rich colors in it — this delicacy and minuteness of 
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finish, this lavish ornaraent — made me think of a lady's 
iewel-hos ; and if it could be reduced to the size of 
about a foot square, or less, it would make the \fry 
preltieat one that ever was seen. I question whether it 
have any right to be larger than a jewel-box ; but it is 
certainly a most beautiful edifice. "VVe turned down 
WhitehiUl, at the head of which, over the very fepot 
where the Regicides were executed, stands the bronze 
equestrian statue of Charles I., — the statue that wa3 
buried under the earth during the whole of Cromwell's 
time, and emerged after the Restoration. We saw the 
Admiralty and the Horse-Guards, and, in front of the 
latter, the two mounted sentinels, one of whom was flirt- 
ing and laughing with some girls. On the other side of 
the street stands the Banqueting- House, built by Inigo 
Jones ; from a window of which King Charles stepped 
forth, wearing a kingly head, which, withio a few min- 
utes afterwards, fell wEth a dead thump on the scaffold. 
It was nobly done, — and nobly suffered. How rich 
is history in the little space around this spot I 

I find that the day after I reached London, I entirely 
parsed by Westminster Abbey wilhout knowing it, 
partly because my eyes were attracted by the gaudier 
show of the new Houses of Parliament, and partly be- 
cause this part of the Abbey has been so much repaired 
and renewed that it has not the marks of age. Look- 
in" at its front, I now found it \eij grand and-vener- 
able ; but it is useless to attempt a description : these 
things are not to be translated into words ; they can be 
known only by seeing them, and, until seen, it is-well 
to shape out no idea of them. Impressions, states of 
mina, produced by noble spectacles of whatever kind. 
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are all that it seems worth while to attempt reproduc- 
ing with the pen. 

After coining out of the Ahbey, we looked at the two 
Houses of Parliament, directly across the way, — an im- 
mense structure, and certainly most splendid, built of a 
beautiful warm-colored stone. The buiiding has a very 
elaborate finish, and delighted me at -first ; but by and 
by I began to be sensible of a weariness in the effect, 
a lack of variety in the plan and ornament, a deficiency 
of invention ; so that instead of being more and rnore 
interested the longer one looks, as is the case with an 
old Gothic edifice, and continually reading deeper into 
it, one finds that one has seen all in seeing a little piece, 
and that the magnificent palace has nothing better to 
show one or lo do for one. It is wonderful Ijow the 
old weather-stained, and s Choke-blackened Abbey shames 
down this brand-newness; not that the Parliament 
houses are not fine objects to look at, too. 
. Yesterday morning we walked fo Charing Cross, 
Yfilli XJ — — and J——, and there took a cab to the 
Tower, driving (hither through the Strand, Fleet Street, 
past St. Paul's, and amid all the thickest throng of the 
city. I have cot a very distinct idea of the Tower, but 
memb tl t b d 1 outer gate, 

wh w al 1 1 d t a k t fli h Id royal for- 

tre b n w la 1 p! t sixpence a 

Id Id th ght f m J d own-jewels. 
W w b t th t al w d yeomen of 

th d, 1 f d 1 1 t oats of an- 

tq faah 1 ly b d red w tl g lien crowns, 

b th tl b t d b k d tl yal devices 

and msignia , so that they looked very much like the kings 
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on a pack of cards, oi regular trumps, at all events. I 
believe ihey are old soldiers, promoted to tliis position 
for good conduct. One of them took chaise of us, and 
when a sufficient number of visitors had collected with 
us, he led us to see what very smaU portion of the 
Tower is shown. 

There is a great deal of ground within the outer pre- 
cincts ; and it has streets and houses and inhabitants 
ai 1 h tl t d g ing'up and down- behind 
thwd wh t yf Jmtoget acquainted with 
th pi by t 11 b t I know little more about it 
th wh I w t — ly ecollecling a mean and 
3 bl f f 1 k walls, barracks, paved 

I 1 h 1 h 1 w bulky turret, of rather 

. a. p t, 1 f t of one of the edifices, a 
ra ffe f H ')"'o *"* ""^ ground, some 

C J nujj ]y 1 d long, and beautifully 

w 1 1 b -u lb by a plan, however, that 

h Wt T t he armory, stands about 

m the centre of the Fortiess, and that it is a square, 
battlemenfed structure, having a turret at each angle. 
We followed the warder into the White Tower, and 
there saw, in the first place, a long gallery of mounted 
knights, and men at arms, which has been so often de- 
scribed that when I wish to recall it to memoiy I shall 
turn to some other person's account of it. I was much 
slruck, however, with the beautiful execution of a good 
many of the suits of armor, and the exquisite detail with 
which they were engraved. The artists of those dnys 
attained veiy great skill in this kind of manufacture. 
The figures of the knights, too, in full array, undoubt- 
edly may have shown a combination of statelioess and 
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graee which heretofore 1 have not believed in, — not 
seeing how it could be compatible with iron garmeDts. 
But it is quite incomprehensible how, in the time of the 
heaviest armor, they could strike a blow, or possess any 
freedom of movement, except such as a turtle is capa- 
ble of; and, in truth, they are said not to have been able 
to rise up when overthrown. They pi'obably stuck out 
their lances, and rode straight at the enemy, depending 
upon upsetting him by their mass and weight In the 
row of knights is Henry VIII. ; also Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, who must have been an immensely 
bulky man ; also, a splendid suit of armor, gilded all over, 
presented by the city of London to Charles I. ; also, two 
or three suits of boys' armor, for the little princes of the 
House of Stuart. They began to wear these burdens 
betimes, in order that their manhood might be the more 
tolerant of them. We went through this gallery so has- 
tily that it would havB been about as well not to have 
seen it at all. 

Then we went up a winding st^r to another room, 
containing armor and weapons, and bf auliftil brass can- 
non, thai appeared to have been for ornament rather 
than use, some of them being quile coiered with em- 
bossed sculpture, marvellously well wrought. In this 
room was John of Gaunt's suit, indicating a man -seven 
feet high, and the armor seems to bear the marks of 
much wear; 'but this may be owing to great scrubbing, 
thrcfughout the centuries since John of Gaunt died. 
There, too, we saw the cloak in which TVoife fell, on 
the Plains of Abraham, — a coarse, faded, threadbare, 
light-colored garment, folded np under a glass case. 
Many other things we might have seen, worthy of be- 
ing attended to, had there been time to look at them. 
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Following into still another room, we were told that 
thia was Sir Walter Raleigh's apartment, while confined 
in the Towei', so that it was within these walls that he 
wrote the History of the World. The room waa for- 
merlyiighted by lancet windows, and must have been 
very gloomy ; hut, if he had the whole length of it to 
himself, it was a good space to walk and meditafe in. 
On one side of the apartment is a low door, giving ad- 
mittance, we were told, to the cell where Ealeigh slept-; 
so we went in, and found it destitute of any window, and 
so dark that we could not estimate its small extent ex- 
cept by feeling about. At the threshold of this sleeping- 
kennel, fher.e were one or two inscriptions, scratched in 
the wall, but not, I believe, by Raleigh. 

In this apartment, among a great many other curioQS 
things, are shown the devilish instruments of torture 
which the Spaniards were bringing to England in their 
Armada ; and, at the end of the room, aits Queen Eliza- 
beth on horseback, in her high ruff and faded finery. 
Very likely none of these clothes were ever on her act- 
ual person. Here, too, we saw a headsman's block, — 
not that on which Ealeigh was beheaded, which I would 
have given gold to see, hut the one which was used 
for the Seofch Lords Kilmarnock, Lovat, and others, ex- 
ecuted on account of the Rebellion of 1745. It is a 
block of oak, about two feet high, with a large knot in 
it, 80 that it would not easily be split by a blow of the 
axe ; hewn and smoothed in a very workmanlike way, 
and with a hollow to accommodate the bead and shoul- 
ders on each side. There were two or three very 
strong marks of the axe ia the part over which the 
neck lay, and several smaller cuts ; as if the first stroke 
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nearly severed the heaci, and then the chopping off was 
finished by smaller blows, as we see a butcher cutting 
meat with his cleaver. A headsman's axe was likewise 
shown us, — its date unknown. 

In the WJiite Tower we were shown the Eegalia, 
under a glass, and within an iron cage. Edward the 
Confessor's golden staff was very finely wrought ; and 
there were a great many pretty things ; but I have a 
suspicion, I know not why, that these are not the real 
jewels, — at least, that such inestimable ones as the 
Koh-i-noor (or however it is spelt) are less freely ex- 
hibited. 

The warder then led us Into a paved court, which he 
said was the place of execution of all royal personages 
and others, who, from motives of fear or favor, were be- 
headed privately. Ealeigh was among these, and so was 
Anne Boleyn. We then followed fo the Beauchamp 
Tower, where many state prisoners of note were con- 
fined, and where, on the walls of one of the chambers, 
there are several inscriptions and sculptures of various 
devices, done byihe prisoners, — and very skilfully done, 
too, though perhaps with no better instrument than aa 
old nail. These poor wretches had time and leisure 
enough fo spend upon their work. This chamber is 
lighted by small lancet windows, pierced at equal inter- 
vals round the circle of the Beauchamp Tower ; and it 
contains a large, square fireplace, in which is now 
placed a small modem stove. We were hurried away, 
before we coald even glance at the inscriptions, and we 
saw nothing else, except the low, obscure doorway in the 
Bloody Tower, leading to the staircase, under which 
were found- the supposed bones of the little princes j 
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and lastly, fiie round, Norman arcb, opening to the 
-water passage, called the Traitor's Gate. Finally, we 
ate some cakes imd bun'* in the refresh me nt-room con- 
nected with (he tickel-offlce, and then left the Fortress. 
The ancient moat, by the way, has been drained withia 
a few year", and now forms a great hollow space, with 
grassy banks, round about the citadeL 

"We now wished to see the Thames, and therefore 
threaded our way along Thames Street, towards Lon- 
don Biidge, passing through a fish-market, which I 
suppose to be the actual. Billingsgate, whence origi- 
nated all the foul language in England. Under London 
Brid"* there is a station for steamers running to 
Greenwich and Woolwich. We got on board one of 
these, not very well knowing, nor much caring, whither 
it might take us, and steamed down the river, which is 
bordered with the shabbiest, blackest, ugliest, meanest 
buildings : it is the back side <*f the town ; and, in truth, 
the muddy tide of the Thames deserves to see no better. 
There was a great deal of shipping in the river, and 
many steamers, and it was much more crowded than 
the Mersey, where all the ships go into clocks ; but the 
vessels were not so fine. By and by we reached 
Greenwich, and went ashore there, proceeding up from 
the quay, past beer-shops and eating-houses in great 
numbers and variety. Greenwich Hospital is here a 
very prominent object, and after passing along its ex- 
tensive front, facing towards the river, we entered one 
of.the principal gates, as we found ourselves free to do. 

"We now left the hospital, and. steamed back to Lon- 
don Bridge, whence we went upinto the dty, and,.to 
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finish the labors of ihe day, ascended tbe Monument. 
This seems to be still a favorite adventure ■with the 
cockneys ; for we heard one woman, who went up with, 
us, saying that she had been thinking of going up all 
her life, and another said that she had gone up thirty 
years ago. There is an iron railing, or rather a cage, 
round the top, through which it would he impossible 
for people to force their way, in order to precipitate 
themselves, as six persons ha\e heretofore done. There 
was a mist over London, &o that we did not gain a 
very clear view, except of the swarms of people run- 
ning about, like ants, in the streets at the foot of the 
Monument. 

Descending, I put S ' and the children into a cab, 
and I myself wandered about the city. Passing along 
Fleet Street, I turned in through an archway, which I 
rightly guessed to be the entrance to the Temple. It is 
a very large space, confaining many large, solemn, and 
serious edifices of dark brick, and no sooner do jou 
pass under the arch than all the rumble and bustie of 
London dies away at once ; and it seems as if a person 
might live there in perfect quiet, without suspecting 
that it was not always a Sabbath. People appear to 
have their separate residences here ; but 1 do not 
understand what is the economy of their lives. Quite 
in the deepest interior of this region, there is a large 
garden, bordering on the Thames, along which it lias a 
gravel walk, and benches where it would be pleasant 
to sit On one edge of the gai-den, there is some 
scanty shrubbery,' and fiowers of no great brilliancy; 
■and the greensward, with which the garden is mostly 
■covered, is not particularly rich nor verdant 
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Emerging fi-om the Temple, I stopped at a favem in 
the Strand, tlie waiter of whicli observed to me, " They 
say Sebaalopol is taken, air I " It was only such an 
interesting event that coiild have induced an English 
waiter to malte a remark to a stranger, not called for 
in Ihe way of business. 

The best view we had of the town — m fact, the 
only external view, and the only time we really saw 
the White Tower — was from the river, as we steamed 
past it. Here the high, square, battlemented White 
Tower, with the four turrets at its corners, rises promi- 
nently above all other parts of the fortress. 

September \Stk. — Wr. , the American Minister, 

called on me on Tuesday, and left his card; an intima- 
tion that I ought sooner to have paid my respects to 
him ; so yesterday forenoon I set out to find his resi- 
dence, 56 Hurley Street. It is a street out of Caven- 
dish Square, in a fashionable quarter, although fashion 
is said to be ebbing away from it. The ambassador 
seems to intend some little state in his arrangements ; 
but, no doubt, the establishment compares shabbily 
enough with those of the legations of other great coun- 
tries, and with the houses of the Enj^i^h aristocracy. 
A servant, not in livery, or in a very unrecognizable 
one, opened the door for me, and gave my card to a 

sort of upper attendant, who took it in to Mr. . 

He had three gentlemen witli him, so desired that I 
should be ushered into the office of the legation, until 
he should be able to receive me. Here I found a 
clerk or attack^, Mr. M , who has been two or 
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three years on this side of the water; an intelligent 
person, who seems to be in correspondence with the 
New York Courier and Enquirer. By and by earae 
in another American to get a passport for Ihe continent, 
and soon the three gentlemen took leave of the ambas- 
sador, and I was invited to his presence. 

The tall, large figure of Mr. has a certain air 

of state and dignity; ho carries his head in a very 
awkward way, but still looks like a man of long and 
high authority, and; with his white hair, is now quite 
venerable.. There is certainly a lack of polish, a kind 
of rusticity, notwithstanding which you feel him to be 
a man of tJie world. I should think he might succeed 
very tolerably in English society, being heavy and 
sensible, cool,' kindly,, and. good-humored, with a great 
deal of experience of life. We talked about various 
matters, politics among the rest ; and he observed tliat 
if the President had taken the advice which he gave 
him in two long letters, before his inauguration, he 
would have had a perfectly quiet and successful term 
of ofRce. The advice was, to form a perfectly homo- 
geneous cabinet of Union men, and to satisfy the ex- 
tremes of the party by a fair distribution of minor 
offices ; whereas he formed his cabinet of extreme men, 
on both sides, and gave the minor offices to moderate 
ones. But the antislavery people, surely, had no 

representative in the cabinet. Mr. further obr 

served, that he thought the President had a fair chance 
of re-nomination, for that the South could noi, in honor, 
desert him ; to which I replied that the South bad been 

guilty of such things heretofore. Mr. thinks that 

the next presidential term will be more important and 
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critical, both as to our foreign relations amJ inlernal 
affwrs, than any preceding one, -— whicJi I should, 
judge likely enough to be the case, although I heard 
the same prophecy often made respecting the present 

The ambassador dined with us at Eock Park a year 
or two ago, and I then felt, and always feel, as if he 
were a man of hearty feeling and aimplicily, and cer- 
tainly it would be unjust to conclude otherwise, merely 
from the fact (very su'ipicious, it is true) of his having 
been a life-long politician. After we had got through 
a little matter of business (respecting a young Amer- 
ican who has enlisted at Liverpool), the Minister rang 
his bell, and ordered another visitor to be admitted ; 
and so I took my leave. In the other room I found the 
Secretary of Legation, — a tall, slender man of about 
forty, wilh a small head and face, — genllcraauly 
enough, sensible, and well informed, yet I should judge, 

not quite up to his place. There was also a Dr. B 

frogi Michigan present, and I rather fancy the ambas- 
sador is quite as much bored with visitors as the consul 

at Liverpool. Before I left the office, Mr. came 

in with Miss Sarah Clarke on his arm. She had come 
thither to get her passport via^d ; and when her busi- 
ness was concluded, we went out together. 

She was going farther towards the West End, and I 
into the city ; so we soon parted, and I lost myself 
among the streets and squares, arriving at last at Ox- 
ford Street, though even then I did not know whether 
my face were turned cityward oi' la the opposite direc- 
tion. Crossing Kegent Street, however, I became sure 
of my whereabout, and went on through Holborn, and 
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sought hither and thither for Grace Church Street, in 
order to find the American Consul, General Campbell ; 
for I needed his aid to get a bank post-bill cashed. 
But 1 could not find the street, go where I would ; so 
at last I went to No. 65 Cheapside, and introduced 

myself to Mr. , whom I already knew by letler, 

and by a good many of his poems, which he has sent 
me, and hy two excellent watches, which I bought of 
him. Thia establishment, though it has the ordinary 
front of dingy brick, common to buildings in the cily, 
looks like a time-long stand, the old shop of a London 
tradesman, with a large figure of a watch over the 
door, a great many watches (and yet no gorgeous show 
of them) in the window, a low, dark front shop, and a 
Jittle room behind, where there was a chair or two. 
Mr. is a small, slender young man, quite un-Eng- 
lish in aspect, with black, curly hair, a thin, dark, 
colorless visage, veiy animated tnd of quick expression, 
■with a nervous temperament. . . He dismounted 
from a desk when my card w»s handed to him, and 
turntd to me with a vind, glad look of recognition. 

We talked, m the farst place, about poetry and such 
matters, aboul; England and America, and the nature 
and depth of thur mutu'jl dishke, and, of course, the 
shvery question came np, as it alwiys does, in one way 
or another. Anon, I produced lay bank post-bill ; 

and Mr. kindly engaged to identify me at the 

bank, being ready to swear to me, he said, on the 
strength of ray resemblance to my engraved portrait. 
So we set out for the Bank of England, and, arriving 
there, were directed to the proper clerk, afler much 
inquiry ; but he toid us that the bill was not yet due, 
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having been drawn at seven days, and having two still 
to run, — which was the fact. As I was almost shil- 

lingless, Mr. now offered to cash it for me. lie 

i^ very kind and good Arriving at his shop 

again, he went out to procure the money, and soon re- 
timed with it. At my departure he gave me a copy 
of a new poem of his, entitled " Verdicts," somewhat in 

the manner of Lowell's satire Mr. resides 

now at Greenwich, wiiither he hoped I would come 
and see him on my return to London. Perhaps I will, 
for I like him. It seems strange to see an Englishman 
with so little physical pondercity and obtuseness of 

. After parting from him, it being three o'clock oi- 
thereabouts, I resumed my wanderings ahout the city, 
of which I never weary as long as I can put one foot 
before the other. 

Seeing that t!ie door of St. P.iul's, under one of the 
semicircular porches, was partially open, I went m, 
and found (hat the afternoon service was ahout to be 
performed ; so I remained fo hear it, and to see what I 
could of the cathedral. "What a total and admirable 
contrast belween this and a Gothic church I the latter 
so dim and mysterious, with its various aisles, its intri- 
cacy of pointed arches, its dark walls and columns and 
pavement, and its painted glass windows, bedimmmg 
even wliat daylight might otherwise get into its eternal 
evening. But this caihedi'al was full of light, and light 
was p^per to iL There were no painted windows, no 
dim recesses, but a wide and airy space beneath the 
dome ; and even through the long perspective of the 
nave there was no obscurity, but one lofty and beauti- 
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fully rounded arch succeeding to another, as far as the 
eye cooM reach. The walls were white, the pavement 
constructed of squares of gray and white mgrble. It is 
a mosl grand and stately edifice, and ils characterietio 
seams to be to con.finue forever fresh and new ; where- 
as such a church as Westminster Abbey must have 
been as venerable as it is now from the first day when 
it grew to be an edifice at alL How wonderful man is 
in his works I How glad I am that there can be two 
such admirable churches, iu their opposite styles, as St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey ! 

The organ was played white I was there, and there 
was an anthem beautifully chanted by voices that came 
from afar off and remotely above, as if out of a sunny 
sky. Meanwhile I looked at such monuments as were 
near; chiefly those erected to military or naval men, 
— Picton, General Ponsonby, Lord St. Vincent, and 
others ; but against one of the pillars stands a statue 
of Dr. Johnson, — a noble and thoughtful figure, with 
a developmelit of muscle befitting an athlete. I doubt 
whether sculptors do not err m point of taste, by mak- 
ing all their statues models of physical perfection, 
instead of expressing by them the individual character 
and habits of the man. The statue in the market- 
place at Lichfield has more of the homely truth of 
Johnson's actual personality than this. 

St. Paul's, as yet, is by no means crowded with mon- 
uments ; there ia, indeed, plenty of iwom for a mob of 
the illustrious, yet to come. But it seems to me that 
the character of the edifice would be injured by allow- 
ing the monuments fo.be clustered together so closely 
as at Westminster, by incrusting the walls with ihem, 
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or letting the statues throng about the pedestala of 
columns. There muat be no confusion in such a cathe- 
dral as this, and I question whether the effect will ever 
be better than it is now, when each monument has its 
distiilct place, and as your eye wanders around, you are 
not distracted from noting each marble man, in hia 
niche against the wall, or at the base of a marble pil- 
lar. Space, distance, light, regularity, are to be pre- 
served, even if the result should be a degree of naked- 

I saw Mr. Appleton of the Legation, and Dr. Brown, 
on the floor of the cathedral. They were about to go 
over the whole edifice, and had engaged a guide for 
that purpose ; but, as I intend to go thither again with 

S , I did not accompany them, but went away the 

quicker that one of the gentlemen put on his hat, and I 
was ashamed of being seen in company with a man who 
could wear his hat in a calhedraL Not that he meant 
any irreverence; btit simply felt that he was in a gi'eat 
public buiiding, — as b Ij 11 t fd — 

and so forgot that it was rated jl fw hp 

The sky is the dome of g te h d 1 th S 
Paul's, and built by a g t 1 t t 1 S CI 

topher Wren, and yet w w ar h t P ' 'y 



I remember no other event of importance, except that 
I penetrated into a narrow lane or court, either in the 
Strand or Fleet Street, where was a tavern, calling it- 
self the " Old Thatched House," and purporting to have 
been Neil Gwyn'a daiiy. I met with a great many 
alleys and obscure archways, in the course of the day's 
wanderings. 
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September IM. — Yesterday, in tLe earlier part of 
the day, it poured with rain, and I did rot go out till 
five o'clock in the afternoon ; nor did I tlien meet with 
anything interesting. I walked tlirough Albemarle 
Street, for the puipose of looking tt Murray's shop, but 
missed it entirely, at my first inquisition The street is 
one of hotels, principally, with only a few tiile=niena 
shops, and has a quiet, aristociitic aspect On my re 
turn, down the other sidewalk, I did discover the famous 
publisher's locality ; but merely by the name ' Mr 
Murray," engraved on a rather hrge briss plate, such 
as doctors use, on the door There was no sign of a 
book, nor of its being a plate of trade ui any way and 
I should have takeo the house to be, if not a private 
mansion, then a lawyer's office. 

At seven o'clock S , TJ , and I went fo dine 

with Mr. E, S in Portland Place Mr. 

S 's house is a very fine one, and he gave us a very 

quiet, elegant, and enjoyable dinner, in much better 
taste and with less fuss than some others we have at- 
tended elsewhere. Mr. S is a friend of Thackeray, 

and, speaking of the last number of The Newcomes, — 
so touching that nobody can read it aloud without 
breaking down, — he mentioned that Thackeray him- 
Belf had read it to James Russell Lowell and William 
Story in a cider-cellar I I read all the preceding num- 
)>ei-s of The Newcomes to my wife, but happened not to 
Lave an opportunity to read this last, and was glad of 

it^ knowing that ray eyes would flll, and my voice 

quiver. Mr. S likes Thackeray, and thinks him a 

good fellow. Mr. S has a — or I don't know but I 

ouglit better to say the — beautiful full-length picture 
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of Wasliington by Stuart, and I was proud to see that 
noblest face and figure here in England. The picture 
of a man beside whom, considered physically, any 
Enr'lish noblemau whom I have seen would look like 
common clay. 

Speaking of Thackeray, I cannot but wonder at his 
coolness in respect to his own pathos, and. compare it 
wiih my emotions, when I read the last scene of The 
Scarlet Letter to my wife, just after writing it, — tried 
to read it rather, for my voice swelled and heaved, 
as if I were tossed up and down on an ocean as it sub- 
sides after a storm. But I was in a very nervous state 
then, having gone through a great diversity of emotion, 
while writing it, for many months. I think I have 
never overcome my own adamant in any other in- 
stance. 

Tumblers, hand-organiats, puppet-showmen, bag- 
pipers, and all such vagrant mirth-maliers, are very 
numerous in the streets of London. The other day, 
passing through Fleet Street, I saw a crowd filling up 
a narrow court, and high above their heads a tumbler, 
standing on his head, on the top of a pole, that reached 
as high as the third story of the neighboring houses. 
Sliding down the pole he^d foremost, he disappeared 
out of my sight. A multitude of Punches go (he rounds 
continually. Two have passed through Hanover Street, 
where we reside, this morning. The first asked two 
shillings for his performance ; so we sent him away. 
The second demanded, in the first place, half a crown ; 
hut finally consented to take a shilling, and gave us the 
show at that price, though much m^med in its propor- 
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tions. Besides the spectators in our windows, he had a 
little crowd on the sidewalk, to whom he went round for 
contributions, but I did not observe that anybody gave 
him so much as a halfpenny. It is strange to see how 
many people are aiming at the small change in your 
pocliet. In. every square a beggar-woman meets you, 
and turns back to follow your steps with her miserable 
murmur. At the street-crossings there are old men or 
little girls with tJieir brooms ; urchins propose to brush 
your bools; and if you get into a cab, a man runs to 
open the door for you, and touches his hat for a fee, as 
he closes it again. 



r Ibth. — It was raining yesterday, andl kept 

within doors till after four o'clock, when J and I 

took a walk into the city. Seeing the entrance to 
Clement's Inn, we went through it, and saw tie garden, 
with a kneeling bronze figure in it; ■ and when just 
in the midst of the Inn, I remembered that Justice 
Shallow was of old a student there, I do not well un- 
derstand these Inns of Court, or how they differ from 
other places. Anybody seems to be free to reside in 
them, and a residence does not seem to involve any 
obligation to study law, or (o have any connection there- 
with. Clement's Inn consists of large brick houses, ac- 
cessible by narrow lanes and passages, but, by some pe- 
culiar privilege or enchantment, enjoying a certain quiet 
and repose, though in close vicinity to the noisiest part 
of the city. I got bewildered in the neighborhood of St 
Paul's, and, try how I might to escape from it, its huge 
dusky dome kept showing itself before me, through one 
Street and another. In my endeavors to escape it, Z at 
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one time found myself in St. John's Street, and was in 
hopes to have seen the old St. John's gate, so familiar 
for above a century on the cover of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. But I suppose it is taken dowH, for we 
went through the entire street, I think, and saw no 
trace of it. Either afterwards or before tlila we came 
upon Smithfield, a large irregular square, filled up with 
pens for cattle, of which, however, there were none in 
the market at that time. I leaned upon a post, at the 

western end of the square, and toid J how the 

martyrs had been burnt at Smithfield in Bloody Mary's 
days; Again we drifted back to St, Paul's; and, at 
last, in despair of ever getting out of this enchanted re- 
gion, I took B. ITansom cab to Charing Cross, whence 
we easily made our way home. 

LIVERPOOL. 

September Idth. — I took the ten-o'clock train yester- 
day morning from the Euston station, and arrived at 
Liverpool at about five, passing through the valley of 
Trent, without touching at Birmingham. English 
scenery, on the tracks, is the tamest of the tame, hardly 
a noticeable hill breakmg the ordinary gentle undulation 
of the landscape, but still the verdure and finish of the 
fields and parks make it worth while to throw out a 
glance now and then, as you rush by. Few separate 
houses are Sf-en, as in America; but someiimes a vil- 
lage, with the square, gray, battlemented tower of its 
Koi-man church, and rows of thatched cottages, remind- 
ing one of the clustered mud nests of swallows, under 
the eaves of a bam ; here and there a lazy little river, 
lite the Trent; perhaps, if you look sharply where 
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tbe guide-book indicates iLe turrets of an old castle in 
the distance ; perhips the great steeple and spires of 
a cathedral ; perhips the till chimney of a manufac- 
tory ; but, on the whole the tnvpllpr comes to his jour- 
ney's end unburdened with a single new idea. I ob- 
serve that the harvest is not all gathered in as yef, and 
this rainy weather must look very gloomy to Ihe farmer. 
I saw gleaners, yesterday, 10 the stubble-fields. There 
were two gentlemen in the same railway carriage with 
me, aad we did not exchange half a doaeo words the 
whole day. 

I am here, established at Mrs. Blodgett's boarding- 
house, which I find quite full ; insomuch that she had 
to send one of her sesi-eaptains to sleep in another 
house, in order to make room for me. It is exclusively 
American society : four shipmasters, and a doctor fi'om 
Pennsylvania, who has been travelling a year on the 
Continent, and who seems to be a maa of veiy active in- 
telligence, interested in everything, and especially in 

agriculture He asserted that we are fifty years 

ahead of England in agricultural science, and that he 
could cultivate English soil to far better advantage ihaa 
English farmers do, and at vastly less expense. Their 
tendency fo cling to old ideas, which retards them in 
everything else, keeps them behindhand in this matter 
too. Eeaily, I do not know any other place in Eng- 
land where a man can be made so sensible that he lives 
in a progressive world as here in Mrs. Blodgett'a 
boavding-house. 

The captains talk together about their voyages, and 
how they manage with their unruly mates and crews; 
and how freighla are in America, and the prospects of 
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business ; and of equinoctial gales, and tlie qualities of 
different ehips, and theii" commanders, and how crews, 
mates, and masters have all deteriorated since their re- 
membrance But these men are alive, and talk 

of real matters, and of matters which they know. Tlie 
shipmasters who come to Mrs. Blodgett's are favorable 
specimens of their class ; being all respectable men, in 
the employ of good houses, and raised by their capacity 
to the command of flrst-rate ships. In my official inter- 
course witli them, I do not generally see their best side ; 
as they are seldom before me except as complainants, or 
when summoned to answer to some complaint made by 
a seaman. , But hearing their daily talk, and listening 
to what is in their minds, and their reminiscences of 
what they have gone through, one becomes sensible that 
they are men of energy and ability, fit to be trusted, 
and retmaing a hardy sense of honor, and a loyalty to 
their own country, the stronger because they have 
pared it with many others. Most of them are gentle- 
men,, too, to a certain extent, — some more than others, 
perhaps; and none to a very eiquisite point, ( 
60, it is none the better for them as sailors or as men. 

September 17fft- — It is singular to feel a sense of my 
own country returniug upon me with the intercourse 
of llie people whom I find here 

The doctor is much the most talkative of our com- 
pany, and sometimes Ijores me thereby; though be 
Bcldora says anything that is not eitlier instructive or 
amusing. He tells a curious story of Prince Albert, 
and how he avails himself of American sharp-shooting. 
During the doctor's tour In Scotland, which he has just 
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finished, he became acquainted with one of the Prince's 
ailachSs, who invited him very eamestly t6 join his 
Eojal Highnesa's party, promising him a good gun, and 
a keeper to load it for him, two good dogs, besides aa 
many cigars as he could smoke and as much wine as 
he could drink, on the condition that whatever game he 
shot sliould be the Prince's. " The Prince," said the 
attache, " is very fond of having Americans in hia 
shooting-parlies, on account of their being such ex- 
cellent shots; and there was one with him last year 
who shot so admirably that his Royal Highness hmiself 
left off shooting in utter astonishment." The aUacU 
offered to mtroduce the doctor to the Prince, who 

would be certain to receive him very graciously 

I think, perhaps, we talk of kings and queens more 
at our table than people do at other tables in England ; 
not, of course, that we like them better, or admire 
them more, hut that they are curiosities. Tet I would 
not say that the doctor may not be susceptible on the 
point of royal attentions ; for he told us with great 
complacency how emphatically, on two or three occa- 
sions, Louis Napoleon had returned his bow, and the 
last lime had turned and made some remark (evident- 
ly about the doctor) to the Empress 

I ought not to omit mentioning that he has been told 
in France that he personally resembles the Emperor, 
and I suspect he is trying to heighten the resemblance 
hy training his mustache on the pattern of that which 
adoma the imperial upper lip. He is a genuine Amer- 
ican character, though modified by a good deal of travel [ 
a very intelligent man, full of various ability, with eyes 
aU over hun for any object of interest, — a little of the 
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bore, somelimes, — quick to appreciate character, with 
a good deal of tact, genllemanlj io his manners, but 
yet lacking a deep and delicate refinement. Not but 
that Americans are as capable of this last quality as 
other people are ; but what with the circumsfaoces 
amid which we grow up, and the peculiar activity of 
our minds, we certainly do often miss if. By the by, 
he advanced a singular proposition the other evening, 
namely, that the English people do not so well under- 
stand comfort, or attain it so perfectly in their domes- 
tic arrangements, as we do. I thought he hardly 
supported this opinion so satisfactorily as some of his 
other new ideas. 

I saw in an American paper yesterday, that an opera, 
still unfinished, had been written on the slory of The 
Scarlet Letter, and that several scenes of it had been 
performed successfully in New York. I should think 
it might possibly succeed aa an opera, though it would 
certainly fail aa a play. 



Sepfemlier 24(S. — On Saturday, at half past three 
o'clock, I left Liverpool by the London and Northwest 
Eailway for London. Mrs. Blodgett's table had been 
thinned by several departures during the week. .... 
My mind had been considerably enlivened, and my 
sense of American superiority renewed, by intercourse 
with these people ; and there is no danger of one's 
intelleqt becoming a standing pool in such society, I 
think better of American shipmasters., too, than I did 
from merely meeting them in my office. They keep 
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up a continual discussion of professional matters, and 
of all things having any reference to llieir profession ; 
the laws of insurance, the rights of vessels in foreign 
ports, the authority and customs of vessels of war with 
regard to merchantmen, &&, — with stones and casual 
anecdotes of their sea adventures, gales, shipwrecks, 
icebergs, and collisions of vessels, and hair-breadlh es- 
capes. Their tallt runs very much on the sea, and 
on the land as connected with t!ie sea; and their inter- 
est does not seem to extend very far beyond the wide 
field of their professional concerns. 

Nothing remarkable occurred on the journey to Lon- 
don, The greater part of the way there were only two 
gentlemen in the same compartment with me ; and we 
occupied each our corner, with liltle litlier conversa- 
tion than in comparing watches at the various stations. 
I got out of the carriage only once, at Rugby, I think, 
and for the last seventy or eighty miles the train did 
not stop. There was a clear moon the latter part of the 
journey, and the mist lay along the ground, looking very 
much like a surface of water. "We reached London at 
about ten, and I found S— expecting me. 

Yesterday the children went with Fanny to the 

Zoological Gardens ; and, after sending them off, S 

and I walked to Piccadilly, and there took a cab for 
Kensington Gardens. It was a deliglitful day, — the 
best of all weather, the real English good weather, -~ 
more like an Indian summer than anything else within 
my experience ; a mellow sunshine, with great warmth 
in it, ^a soft, balmy air, with a slight haze through it. 
If the Bun made us a little too warm, we had but to go 
into the shade to bo immediately refreshed. The light 
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of these tiaya is very exquisite, so gently bright, with- 
out any glare, — a veiled glow. In short, it ia the kind- 
liest mood of Nature, and almost enough to compensate 
for chill and dreamy months. Moreover, there is more 
of such wea,ther here than the English climate has ever 
had credit for. 

Kensington Gardens form an eminently beautiful 
piece of artificial woodland and parli scenery. The old 
palace of Kensington, now inhahited by the Duchess of 
Inverneaa, stands at one extremity; an edifice of no 
great mark, built of brick, covering much ground, and 
low in proportion to its extent. In front of it, at a 
conaiderable distance, there is a sheet of water; and 
in all directions there are vistas of wide paths among 
noble trees, standing in groves, or scattered in clumps; 
everything being laid out with free and generous 
spaces, so that you can see long streams of sunshine 
among the trees, and there is a pervading influence 
of quiet and remoteness. Tree does not intetfere with 
tree ; the art of man is seen conspiring with Nature, 
as if they had consulted together how to mate a beau- 
tiful scene, and had taken ages of quiet tiiought and 
tender care to accomplish it. We strolled slowly 
along these paths, and sometimes deviated from them 
to walk beneath the frees, many of the leaves of which 
lay beneath our feet, yellow and brown, and with a 
pleasant smell of vegetable decay. These were the 
leaves of chestnut-trees ; the other trees (unless elms) 
have yet hardly begun to shed their foliage, alihongh 
you can discern a sober change of hue in the woodland 
masses ; and the trees individualize themselves by as- 
suming each its own tint, though in a very modest way. 
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If ticy could liave undergone the cliange of an Ameri- 
can autumn, it would have been like putting on a regal 
robe. Autumn often puts one on in America, but it is 
apt to be very ragged. 

There were a good many well-dressed people scat- 
tered through the grounds, — young men and girls, hus- 
bands with their wives and children, nursery-maids and 
little babes playing . about in the grass. Anybody 
might have entered the gardens, I suppose ; but only 
■well-dressed people were there, — not of the upper 
classes, but shop-keepers, clerks, apprentices, and re- 
spectability of that sort. It is pleasant lo think that 
the people have the freedom, and therefore the property, 
of pai-ks like this, more beautiful and stately than a 
nobleman can keep to himself. The extent of Kensing- 
ton Gardeus, when reckoned together with Hyde Park, 
from which it is separated only by a fence of iron rods, 
is very great, comprising miles of greensward and wood- 
land. The large artificial sheet of water, called the 
Serpentine River, lies chiefly in Hyde Park, hut comes 
partly within the precincts of the gardens. It is en- 
titled to honorable mention among the English lakes, 
being larger than some that are world-celebrated, — 
several miles long, and perhaps a stone's-throw across 
in the widest part It forms, the paradise of a great 
many ducks of various breeds, which are accustomed 
to be fed by visitors, and come flying from afar, touch- 
ing the water with their wmgs, and (juackjog loudly 
when bread or cake is thrown to them. I bought a 
bun of a little huncthacked man, who kept a refresh- 
ment-stall near the Serpentine, and bestowed it piece- 
meal on these ducks, as we loitered along the bank. 
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We left the park by another gate, and walked Jiome- 
Ward, fill we came to Tyburnia, and saw the h'on me- 
morial which marks wliere the gallows used to stand. 
Thence we turned into Park Lane, then into Upper 
Gi-oavenor Street, aad reached Hanover Square sooner 
than we expected. 

In ihe evening I walked forth to Charing Cross, and 
thence along the Strand and Fleet Street, where I made 
no new discoveries, unless it were the Mitre Tavern. 
I mean to go into it some day. The streets were much 
thronged, and there seemed to be a good many young 
people, — lovers, it is to be hoped, — who had spent the 
day together, and were going innocently home. Per- 
haps so, — perhaps not. 

Septemhr 2'it/i. — Yesterday forenoon J and I 

walked out, with no very deHnite purpose; but, seeing 
a narrow passage-way from the Strand down te the 
river, we went through it, and gained access to a steam- 
boat, plying thence to London Bridge, The fare was 
a halfpenny apiece, and the boat almost too much 
crowded for standing-room. This part of the river pre-v 
sents (he water-side of London in a rather pleasanter 
aspect than below London Bridge, — ihe Temple, with 
il3 garden, Somerset House, — and generaUy, a less 
tumble-down and neglected look about the buildings ; 
alrliough, after all, the metropolis does not see a very 
stately face in its mirror. I saw Alsatia betwixt the 
Temple and Blackfriar's Bridge. Its precincts looked 
very narrow, and not particularly distinguishable, at 
this day, from the portions of the city on either side of 
it At London Bridge we got aboai-d of a Woolwich 
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steamer^ aud went fartlier down the river, passing the 
Cuatom-House and liie Tower, the only prominent ob- 
jects rifling out of the dreary range of shabbiness which 
stretches along close to the water's edge. 

From this remote part of London we walked to- 
wards the heart of the city ; and, as we went, matters 
seemed to civilize themselves hy degrees, and the streets 
grew crowded with cahs, omnibuses, drays, ^ind carts. 
We passed, I think, through Whitechapel, and, reaching 
St. Paul's, got into an omnibus, and drove to Regent 
Slreet, whence it was but a step or two home. 

In the afternoon, at four o'clock, S and I went to 

call on. the American Ambassador and Miss L . 

The lady was not at home, but we went in to see 

Mr. , and were shown into a stately drawing-room, 

the furniture of which was sufftciently splendid, but 
rather the worse for w^ar, — being hired furniture, no 
doubt. The ambassador shortly appeared, looking ven- 
erable, as usual, — or rather more so than usual, — be- 
nign and very pale. His deportipent towards ladies is 
highly agreeable and prepossessing, and he paid very kind 
attention to 8— — , thereby quite confirming her previous 
good feeling towards him. She thinks that he is much 
changed since she saw him last, at dinner, at our house, 
more infirm, more aged, and with a singular de- 
pression in his manner. J, too, think, t^age:;iias' lat- 
terly come upon him with great rapidity. He said that 

Jliss L was going home on the 6th of October, 

and that he himself had long purposed going, but had 
received despatches, which obliged him to put off his 
deparlure. The President, he said, had just written, re- 
questing him to remain till April, but this he was de- 
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termilie* not to do. I rather think that he does really 
wish to feturn, and not for any ambitious: views concern- 
ing the Presidency but from an old m^n's natural de- 
sirp Ip be at home and among his own people 

S ipdke to him ibout an oider fiom the Lord 

Chamberlain for admission to \iew the two Houses of 
P^-himent and the ambassador drew from his pock- 
et a colored silk handken,hief and made a kiot in it, 
in 01 ler to remind himself to ask the Lord Chamber- 
lain The homeliness of this litlle incidLut has a sort 
of popnety and keeping with much ct Mr s man- 
ner, but I would rather not have him do ao before 
English people. He arranged to send a close car- 
riage for us to come and see him socially this evening. 
After leaving his house we drove round Hyde Park, 
and thence to Portland Place, where we left cards for 
Mrs. Russell Sturgis ; thence into Regent's Park, 

thence home. U and J accompanied us 

throughout these drives, but remained in the carriage 

during onr call on Mr. . In the evening I sti-olied 

out, and walked as far as St. Paul's, — never getting 
enough of the bustle of London, which may weary, but 
can never satisfy me. By night London looks wild and 
dreamy, and fills me with a sort of pleasant dread. It 
was a clear evening, with a bright English moon, — that 
is to say, what, we Americans should call ralher dim. 

September 2 6iA. — Yesterday, at eleven, I walked 
towards Westminster Abbey, and as I drew near the 
Abbey bells were clamorous for joy, chiming merrily, 
musically, and obstreperously, — the most rejoicing 
sound that can be conceived ; and we ought to have % 
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cliime of bells in every American town and village, 
were it only to keep alive the celebration of tlie Fourth of 
July. I conjectured jhat there might have been another 
victory over the Russians, tliat perhaps the northern 
side of Sebastopol had surrendered ; but soon I saw the 
riddle that these merry bella were proclaiming. There 
were a great many private carriages, and a large con- 
course of loungers and spectators, near the door of the 
church that stands close under the eaves of the Abbey. 
Gentlemen and ladies, gayly dressed, were issuing forth, 
carriages driving away, and others drawing up to the 
door in their turn ; and, in short, a marriage had just 
been celebrated in the church, and this was the wedding- 
party. The last time I was there, Weslminater waa 
flinging out its great voice of joy for a national triumph ; 
now, for the happy union of two lovers. What a mighty 
sympathizer is this old Abbey ! 

It is pleasant to recognize the mould and fashion of 
English features through the marble of many of the 
statues and busts in the Abbey, even though they may 
be dad in Roman robes. I am inclined to think them, 
in many cases, faithful hkenesses ; and it brings them 
nearer to the mind, to seei these original sculptures, — ■ 
you see the man at but one remove, as if yon caught 
his image in a lookiag-glasa. The bust of Gay seemed 
to me very good, ~ a thoughtful and humorous sweet- 
ness in the face. Goldsmith has as good a position as 
any poet in the Abbey, his bust and tablet filling the 
pointed arch over a door that seems to lead towards 
the cloisters. No doubt he would have liked to be 
assured of so conspicuous a place. There is one monu- 
ment to ,a native American, "Charles Wragg, "Esq-, 
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of South Carolina." — the only one, I suspect, in West- 
minster Abbey, and be acquired this memorial hj the 
most un-American of qualities, his loyalty to bis king. 
He was one of the refugees leaving America in 1777, 
being shipwrecked on bis passage, and the monument 
was put up by his sister. It is a small tablet wifh a 
representation of Mr. Wragg's shipwreck at the base. 
Next to it is the lai^ monument of Sir Cioudealey 
Shovel, which I think Addison ridicules, — the Admiral, 
in a full-bottomed wig and Roman dress, but with a 
broad English face, reclining with bis head on his 
hand, and looking at you with great placidity. I stood 
at either end of the nave, and endeavored to take in 
the full beauty and majesty of the edifice ; but appar- 
ently was not in a proper state Of mind, for nothing 
came of it. It is singular bow like an avenue of over- 
arching trees are these lofty aisles of a cathedral. ■ 

Leaving the Abbey about one o'clock, I walked into 
the city as far as Grace Church Street, and there called 
onilhe American Consul, General — - — , who had been 
wawnly introduced to me last year by a letter from the 
Presidpnt. I like the General ; a kindly and honorable 
man, of simple manners and large experience of life. 
Aftei wards I called on Mr, Oakford, an American con- 
nected m hu'imess with Mr.. Crosby, from whom I 
wanted some informitiou as to "the sailing of steamers 
from Southampton to Lisbon. Mr. Crosby was not in 

At eight o'clock Mr. sent his carriage, according 

to previous arrangement, to lake us to spend the even- 
ing > sodally. Miss L — — received us .with proper 
cordiality, and looked quite becomingly;— more_8weet 
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and simple in aspect than when I have seen her in full 
dress. Shortly the ambassador appeared, and made 
himself highly agi-eeable ; not that he is a brilliant con- 
veraationiet, ,but his excellent sense and good-humor, 
and all that he fcas seen and been a part of, are sufS- 
cient resources to draw .upon. . We talked of the Queen, 
whom he spoke of wiih high respect ; . J . . of the 
late Czar, whom he knew intimately while minister to 
Russia, — and he quite confirms all that has been said 

about the awful beauty of his person.' Mr. 's 

characterization of him was quite favorable ; he thought 
better of his heart than most people, and adduced hia 
sports with a school of children, — twenty of whom, 
perhaps, he made to stand rigidly in a row, like bo 
many bricks, — then, giving one a push, would laugh 
obstreperously to see the whole row tumble down. 
He would lie on his back, and allow the little things to 

scramble over him. His Majesty admitted Mr 

to great closeness of . intercourse, and informed him of 
a conspiracy whicli was then on foot for the Czar's 
murder. On the evening when the aiaasaination was 
60 take place, the Czar did not refram trora goang to the 
public place where it was to be perpetrated, although, 
indeed, great precautions had been taken to frustrate the 

schemes of the conspirators. Mr. said, that, in case 

the plot had succeede'd, all. the foreigners, including 
himself, would likewise have been murdered, the na- 
tive Russians having a bitter hatred against foreigners. 
He. observed, that he had been much attached to the 
CzaTj and had never joined in the EngUsh abiae of. 
him. His aympalhies, however, are ievidenlly rathec 
English .than--Pi!issian, in. this war. ■ Speaking of the 
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present emperor, he said that Lord Hey (ebury, former- 
ly English ambassador ia Eussia, lately toid-him that 
he complimenled the Czar Nicholas on' the' good quali- 
ties of his son, saying that he was acknowledged by 
all to be one of the most amiable youths in the world. 
" Too amiable, I fear, for his position," answered the 
Czar. " He has too much of his mother in him," 

Septemher Hth. — Teslerday, much earlier than Eng- 
lish people ever do Bueh things, General made «s 

a call on his way to the Consulate, and sat talking a 
strickea hour or thereabouts. Scarcely had he gone 
when Mts. ~Oakford and her daughter came. After 

sitting a long while, (hey took U to their house, 

near St. John's Wood, to spend the night. I had heea 
writing my journal and official correspondence during 
Buch intervals as these calls left me; and now, con- 
cluding these businesses, S , J , and I went out 

and took a cab for the terminus of the Crystal Palace 
Eailway, whither we proceeded over Waterloo Bridge, 
and reached the palace not far from three o'clock. It 
was a beatttifully bright day, such as we have in won- 
derful BuccessiiJn this month. The Crystal Palace 
gleamed in the sunshine ; but I do not think a very 
impressive edifice can be built of glass, — light and airy, 
to be sure, but still it will be no other than an over- 
grown conservatory. It is unlike anything else in 
England; uncongeriial with the English character, with- 
out privacy, destitute of mass, weight, and shadow, un- 
susceptible of ivy, lichens, or any niellowness from age. 
The train of caTriagSs stops within the domain of the 
palace, where there ia a long ascending corridor up into 
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the edifioe. There was a very pleasant odor of helio- 
trope diffused through the air ; and, indeed, the whole 
atmosphere of the Crystal Palace is sweet with vavious 
flower-scents, aud mild and balmy, though sufficiently 
fresh aad cool. It would be a delightful climate for in- 
valids to spend the winter in ; and if all England could 
he roofed over wilh glass, it would be a great improve- 
ment on its present condition. 

The first thing we did, before fairly geiting into the 
palace, waa to sit down in a large ante-liall, and get 
some bread and butter aud a pint of Bass's pale ale, 

together wilh a cup of coffee for S . This was the 

best refreshment we could find at that spot ; but farther 
within we found abundance of refreshment-rooms, and 
John Bull and his wife and family at fifty little round 
tables, busily engaged with cold fowl, cold beef, ham, 
tongue, and bottles of ale and stout, and lialf-pint de- 
canters of sheriy. The English probably eat with more 
simple enjoyment than any other people ; not rave- 
nously, as we often do, and not exquisitely and artificially, 
like the French, but deliberately and vigorously, and 
with due absorption in the business, so that nothing 

good is lost upon them It is remarkable how 

large a feature the refresh raent-rooms make in the ar- 
rangements of the Crystal Palace. 

The Crystal Palace is a gigantic toy for the English 
people to play with. The design seems to be to repro- 
duce all past ages, by representing the features of their 
interior architecture, costume, religion, domestic life, 
and everything that can be expressed by paint and 
plaster ; and, likewise, to bring all climates and regions 
of the earth within these enchanted precincts, with then' 
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inliabitants and animals in living semblance, and their 
vegetable productions, as far as possible, alive and real. 
Some part of the design is already, aocomplished to a 
wonderful degree. The Indian, the Egyptian, and es- 
pecially the Arabian, courts are admirably executed, 
I never saw or conceived anything so gorgeous as the 
Alhambra. There are-Byzantine and mediaeval repre- 
sentations, too, — reproductions of ancient apartments, 
decorations, statues from tombs, monuments, religious 
and funereal, — that ga^e me new ideas of what antiquity- 
has been. It takes down one's overweening opinion 
of the present time, to see how many kinds of beauty 
and magnificence have heretofore existed, and are now 
quite passed away and forgotten ; and to Snd that we, 
who suppose that, in all matters of taste, our age is the 
very fiower-season of the lime, — that we are poor and 
meagre as to many things in which they were rich. 
There is nothing gorgeous now. We live a Yery 
naked life. This was the only reflection I remember 
making, as we passed from century to century, through 
the succession of classic, Oriental, and mediEeval courts, 
adown the lapse of time, — seeing all these ages in as 
brief a space aa the Wandering Jew might glance along 
them in his memory. I suppose a Pompeian house 
with its courts and interior apartments was as faithfully 
shown as it was possible to do it. I doubt whether I 
ever should feel at home in such a house. 

In the pool of a fountain, of which there are several 
beautiful ones within the palace, besides larger ones in 
the garden before it, we saw tropical plants growing, — 
large water-lilies of various colors, some white, like our 
Concord pond-lily, only larger, and more numerously 
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leafed. There were great circular green learesj lying 
flat on (he water, with a circumference equal to that of 
a centre-table. Tropical trees, too, varieties of palm 
and others, grew in immense pots or tubs, but seemed 
not to enjoy themselves much. Tie atmosphere must, 
after all, be far too coOl to bring out their native luxuri- 
ance ;i and this difficulty can never be got over at a less 
expense' than that of absolulely stewing the visitors and 
attendants. Otherwise, it would be very practicable to 
have all the vegetable world, at least, within these pre- 
cincts. 

The palace is very large, and our time was short, it 
being desirable to get home early ; so, after a stay of 
little niore than two hours, we took the rail back again, 
and reached Hanover Square at about *ix After tea 
I wandered forth, with some thought of going to the 
theatre, and, passing the entrance of one m the Stra id 
I went in, and found a farce in pi ogress It wis 
one of the minor theatres, very minor indeed but the 
pieces, so far as I saw them, were sufficiently laughable 
There were some Spanish dances, t<:o ^ery graceful 
and pretty. Between the plays a girl trom the neigh 
boring saloon eame to the doors of the loses, oflerng 
lemonade and ginger-beer to the occupants A person 
in my box took a glass of lemonade and shared it with 
a young lady by his side, both sipping out of the eame 
glass. The audience seemed rather he'ivy — notbri t.]y 
responsive to the efforts of the performers, but good 
natured, and willing to be pleased, especiilly wiih some 
patriotic dances, in which much wiping and inter 
mingling of the French and English flags nas mtro- 
duced. Theatrical performances soon weary me of lata 
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years ; and I came away befora the curtain rose on the 
concluding piece- 

September 2Sth. — Q and I walked to Charing 

Crosa yesterday forenoon, and there took a Hansom cab 
to St. Paul's Cathedra]. It had been a thick, foggy 
morning, but had warmed and brightened into one of 
the bahniest and sunniest of noons. As we entered the 
cathedral, the long bars of sunshine were falling from 
its upper windttWB through the great interior atmosphere, 
■and were made visible by the dust, or mist, floating 
about in it. It ia a grand edifice, and I liked it quite 
aa much as on my first view of it, although a sense of 
icolduesa and nakedness is felt when we compare it 
with Gothic chai-ches. It is more an external work 
than the Gothic churches are, and is not so made out 
of tho dim, awful, mysterious, grotesque, intricate nature 
of man. But it ia beautiful and grand. I love its re- 
mote distances, and wide, clear spaces, ita airy massive- 
Bess ; its noble arches, its sky-Uke dome, which, I think, 
should be all over, light, with ground glass, instead of 
being dark, with only diminutive windows. 

We walked round, looking at the monuments, which 
are so arranged, at the bases of columns and in niches, 
a^ to coincide with the regularity of the cathedral, and 
be each an additional ornament to the whole, however 
defective individuaily as works of art We thought 
that many of these monuments' were striking and ira- 
preasive, though there was a pervading, sameness of idea, 
— a gi-eat many Victorjs and Valors and Britaimias, 
and a great expenditure of wreaths, which must have 
cost Victory a considerable sum at any florist's whom 
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Bbe patronizes. A very great majority of the memo- 
rials are to naval and military men, slain in BonapaL'l(.''s 
wars ; men in whom one feels little or no interest (ex- 
cept Picton, AbercrorabJe, Moore, Nelson, of eourae, and 
a few othera really historic), they having done nothing 
remarkable, save having been shot, nor shown any more 
brains than the eannon-halls that killed them. All (he 
statues have the dust of years upon them, strewn thick- 
ly in the folds of their marble garments, and on any 
limb stretched horizontally, and on their noses, bo that 
the expression is much obscured. I think the nation 
might employ people to brush away the dust from the 
statues of its heroes. But, on the whole, it is very line 
to look through the broad arclies of the cathedi-al, and 
see, at the foot of some distant pillar, a group of sculp- 
tured figures, commemorating some man and deed that 
(whether worth remembering or no) the nalion is so 
happy as to reverence. In Westminster Abbey, the 
monuments are so crowded, and so oddly patched to- 
gether upon the walls, that they are ornamental only in 
a mural point of view ; and, moreover, the quaint and 
grotesque taste of many of them might well make the 
spectator laugh, — an effect not likely to be produced 
by (he monuments in St, Paul's. But, after all, a man 
might read the walls of the Abbey day after day with 
ever-fr«ih interest, whereas the cold propriety of the 
Cathedral would weary him in due lime. 

We did not ascend to the galleries and other points 
of interest aloft, nor go down into the vaulls, where Nel- 
son's sarcophagus is shown, and many monuments of 
the old Gothic cathedral, which stood on this site, be- 
fore the great Are. They say that these lower regions 
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are comfortably warm and dry ; but aa we walked round 
in front, within the iron railing of the churchyard, we 
passed an open door, giving access to the crypt, and it 
breathed out a chill like death upon us. 

It is pleasant to stand in the centre of the cathedral, 
and hear the noise of London, loudest all round this spot, 

how it is calmed into a sound as proper to be heard 

thi-ough the aisles as the tones of its own organ. If St. 
Paul's were to be burnt again (having already been 
burnt and risen three or four times since the sixth cen- 
tury), I wonder whether it would ever he rebuilt in the 
same spot ! I doubt whether the city and the nation are 
so reli^'ious as to consecrate their midmost heart for the 
site of a church, where land would be so valuable by 
the square inch. 

Coming from the cathedral, we went through Pater- 
noster Row, and saw Ave Mary Lane ; all this locality 
appearing to have got its nomenclature from monkish 
personages. We now took a cab foi- Ihe British Museum, 
but found this to be one of the days on which stran- 
gers are not admitted ; so we slowly walked into Oxford 
Street, and then strolled homeward, till, coming to a 
sort of bazaar, we went in and found a gallery of pictures. 
This bazaar proved to be the Pantheon, and the first 
picture we saw in the gallery was Haydon's Resur- 
rection of hazaius, — a great height and breadth of 
canvas, righf before you as you ascend the stairs. The 
face of Lazarus is very awful, and not to be_ forgotten ; 
it is as true as, if the painter had seen it, or had been 
himself the resurrected man and felt it j but the rest of 
the picture signified nothing, and is vulgar and disagree- 
able besides, There are several other pictures by Hay- 
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don in tliis collection, — the Banishment of Arislides, Nero 
with hia Harp, and ihe Conflagration of Rome ; but the 
last is perfectly ridiculous, and all of them are exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. . I should be sorry to live in a house 
that contained one of them. The best thing of Haydon 
waa a haaty dash of a sketch for a small, full-length 
portrait of Wordsworfh, silting on ihe crag of a moun- 
tain. I doubt whether Wordsworth's likeness has ever 
been bo poetically brought out. This gallery is alto- 
gether of modem painters, and it seems to he a recepta- 
clefor pictures by artists who can ohtam places nowhere 
else, — at least, I never heard of their names before. 
They were very uc interesting, almost without excep- 
tion, and yet some of the pictures were done cleverly 
enough. There is very little talent in this world, and 
what there is, it seems to me, is pretty well known and 
acknowledged. We don't often stumble upon geniuses 
in obsotire corners. 

Leaving the gallery, we wandered through the test 
of the bazaar, which is devoted to the sale of ladies' 
finery, jewels, perfumes, children's toys, and all manner 
of small and pretty rubbish. .... In the evening I 
again sallied forth, and lost myself for an hour or two ; 
at last recognizing my whereabouts in Tottenham Court 
Road. In such quarters of London it seems to be the 
habit of people to take their suppers in the open air. 
You see old women at the corners, with kettles of hot 
water for tea or coffee ; and as I passed a butcher's 
open shop, he was just taking out large quantities of 
boiled beef, smoking hot. Butchers' stands are remarks- 
able for their profuse espcBditure of g^; it belches 
forth from the pipes in gi-eat flaring jets of flame, un« 
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covered by any glass, and broadly illuminating the m 
borbood. I bave not observed that London ever 



Septmh^ 29(A.— Yesterday we walked to tbe Brit- 
ish Museum. A sentinel or two kept guard before tlie 
gateway of tbis extensive edifice in Great Eussell Street, 
and there was a porter at the lodge, and one or two 
policemen lounging about, but entrance was free, and 
we walked in without question. Officials and police- 
men were likewise scattered about the great entrance- 
hall, none of whom, however, interfered with us; so we 
took whatever way we chose, and wandered about at 
will. It is a hopeless and to me generally a depress- 
ing business g ro m 
show like th g ad d 
conscious of s m m d m 
but really tak g d dm 
anything. Oi d n g b m ts 
British Museum b p d mp d 
branches of ec ar d w d 
take a lifelim b. dm 
but to see it as we did, and with no prospect of eier 
seeing it more at leisure, only impressed me with the 
truth of tbe old apothegm, " Life is short, and Art 
is long." The fact is, the world is accumulating too 
many materials for knowledge. We do not recognize 
for rubbish what is really rubbish; and under this 
head might be reckoned very many things one sees in 
the British Museum ; and, as each generation leaves 
its fragments and potsherds behind it, such will finally 
be-the desperate conclusion of tbe learned. 
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We went first among some antique marbles, — busts, 
statues, terminal gods, with several of the Roman em- 
perors among them. We saw here the bust whence 
Haydon took his ugly and Hdicuious likeness of Nero, 
— a foolish thing to do. Julius Caesar was there, too, 
looking more like a modern old man than any other 
bust in the series. Perhaps there may be a univer- 
sality in his face, that gives it this independence of 
race and epoch. We glimpsed along among the old 
marbles, — Elgin and others, whicb are esteemed such 
treasures of art ; — the oddest fragments, many of 
them smashed by their fall from high places, or by 
being pounded to pieces by barbarians, or gnawed away 
by time ; the surlace. roughened by being rained upon 
for thousands of years ; ahnost always a nose knocked 
off; sometimes a headless form; a great deficiency of 
feet and hands, — poor, maimed veterans in this hos- 
pital of incurables. The beauty of the most perfect of 
them must be rather guessed at, and seen by faith, than 
with the bodily eye ; to look at the corroded faces and 
forms is like trying to see angels through mist and 
cloud. I suppose nine tenths of those who seem to be 
in raptures about these fragments do not really care 
about them, neither do I And if I were actually 
moved, I should doubt whether it weie by the statues 
or by mj own iancj 

We passed, too, through Assyiian saloons and Egyp 
tian saloons, — all full of raonitro-ities and horrible 
uglinesses, especially the E^^yptiin, and all the mnu 
merable reii(.« that I saw of them m these iiloons, and 
among the mummies, instead of bringing me closer to 
them, removed me farther and farther, there being 
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no common ground of sympathy between them and us. 
Their gigantic statues are certainly very curious. I 
saw a hand and arm up to the shoulder fifteen feet in 
length, and made of some stoue that seemed harder and 
heavier than granite, not having lost its polish in all 
the rough usage that it has undergone. There was a 
fist on a still larger scale, almost as big as a hogshead. 
Hideous, blubber-lipped faces of, giants, and human 
shapes with beasts' heads on them. The Egyptian 
controverted Nature in all things, only using it as a 
groundwork to depict the unnatural upon. Their 
mummifying process is a result of this tendency. Wo 
saw one very perfect mummy, — a priestess, with ap- 
parently only one more fold of linen betwixt us and her 
antique flesh, and this fitting closely to her person from 
head to foot, so that we could see the lineaments of her 
face and the shape of her limbs as perfectly as if quite 
bare. I judge that she may have been very beautiful 
in her day, — whenever that was. One or two of the 
poor thing's toes (her feet were wonderfully sm.all and 
delicate) protruded from the linen, and, perhaps, not 
having been so perfectly embalmed, the flesh had fallen 
away, leaving only some little hones. I don't think 
this young woman has gained much by not turning to 
dust in the time of the Pharaohs. We also saw some 
bones fif a king that had been taken out of a pyramid ; a 
very fragmentary skeleton. Among the classic marbles 
1 peeped into an urn that once' contained the ashes 
of dead people, and the bottom still had an ashy hue, 
I like this mode of disposing of dead'bodies; but it 
would be still better to burn them and scatter the ashes, 
instead of hoarding them up, — to scatter them over 
wheat-fields or flower-beds. 
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Besides the?e antique Lalls, we wand d ir li 
saloons of antediluvian animals, some set p k 
tona, others imprisoned in solid stone ; a p n a 
of still exiant animals, birds, reptiles, shell m -J — 
the whole circle of human knowledge and guess-work, — 
till I wished that the whole P.ist might be sw ept away, 
and eaiHi generation compelled to bury and destroy 
whatever it had produced, before being peimitfed to 
leave the stage. When we quit a house, we are ex- 
pected to make it clean for fhi" next occupant, why 
ought we not to leave a clean world tor the next gen- 
eration ? We diii not see the lihriry of above half a 
million of volumes; elae I Buppo'ie I should haie 
found full occasion to wish that burnt and buned 
likewise. In truth, a greater pait of it is aa good as 
buried, so far as any readers are concerned Leiving 
the Museum, we sauntered home After a little lest, I 
set out for Si. John's Wood and arrived thither by dint 
of repeated inquiries. It is a pretty suburb inhabited 
by people of the middling class. U met me joyful- 
ly, but seemed to have had a good titne with Mrs. Oak- 
ford and her daughter ; and, being pressed to stay to tea, 
I could not well help it. Before tea I aat talking with 
Mrs. Oakford and a friend of hers, Miss Clinch, about 
the Americans and the English, especially dwelling on 
the defects of the latter, — among which we reckoned 
a wretched meanness in money transactions, a lack of 
any embroidery of honor and liberality in their dealings, 
so that they require close watching, or they will be sure 
to take you at advantage. I hear this character of 
them from Americana on all hands, and my own ex- 
perience confirms if, aa far as it goes, not merely among 
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tradespeopli!, but among persons who call themsBlvea 
gtiitlefolks. The cause, no doubt, or one cause, lies ia 
the fewer chances of getting money here, the closer 
and sharper regulation of all the modes of life ; nothing 
being left to liberal and gentlemanly feelings, except 
fees to servants. They are not gamblers in England, 
as we to some extent are; and getting their money 
painfully, or living within an accurately known income, 
they are disinclined to give up so much as a sixpence 
that they can possibly get. But the result is, they are 
mean ia petty thingt. 

By and by Mr. Oakford came in, well soaked with 
the heaviest shower that 1 ever knew in England, which 
had been rattling on the roof of the little 'ide room 
where we sat, and had caught him on the outside 
of the omnibus. At a little before eight o'clock I came 

home with U in acab,-— t!ie gas-light glittering on 

the wet streets through which we drove, though the sky 
was clear overhead. 

September SOtA.— Yesterday, a little before twelve, we 
took a cab, and went to the two Houses of Parliament, — 
the most immense building, methinks, that ever was 
built ; and not yet finished, though it has now been oc- 
cupied for yeais Its exterior lies hugely along the 
ground, and its great unfinished tower is still climhing 
towards the sky i but the result (unless it he the riveiv 
front, which I have not yet seen) seems not very impres- 
sive. The interior is much more successful. Nothing 
can be more magnificent and gravely goigeous than the 
Chamber of Peers, — a large oblong hall, panelled with 
oak, elaborately earved, to the height of perhaps twenty 
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feet. Then the balustrade of the gallery runs around the 
hall, and above the gallery aro six arched windows on 
each side, richly painted with historic subjects. The 
roof is ornamented and gilded, and everywhere through- 
out there is embelliahment of color and carving on the 
broadest scale, and, at the same time, moat minute and 
elaborate ; statues of full siae in niohes aloft , small 
heads of kings, no higger than a doll , and the oak is 
carved in all parts of the panelling as faiihiuUy as they 
used to do it in Henry VII.'s time, — as. faithlully and 
with as good workmanship, but wiih nothing like the 
variety and invention which I saw in the dining-room of 
Smithell's Hall. There the artist wrought with his 
heart and head ; but much of this work, I suppose, was 
done by machinery. Be that as it may, it is a most 
noble and splendid apartment, and, though so fine, there 
is not a touch of finery ■ il glistens and glows with even 
a sombre raig ficen e on g to tl e r h 1 ei hues, 
and the d n 1 ght bedimmed w th r ch colors by com- 
ing through the [inted w ndows I arc! el (.cesses, 
that serve ■»a fra nes at eacl end of the hall, there are 
three pi t i es by mo ien a t sts from Engl sh history ; 
and though it was not possible to see them well as pic- 
tures, they adorned and enriched the walls marvellously 
as architectural embellishments. The Peei-s' seats are 
four rows (rf long sofas on each side covered with red 
morocco; comfortable seats enougl but not ■\d'ipted to 
any other than adecorously exact joalon Tie wool 
sack .is between these two divisions of ofas in the 
middle passage of the floor, — a great square seat cov 
ered with scarlet, and with a scarlet cusl on set up pei 
pendicularly for the Chaneellor to lean agi n t. In 
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f]-ont 6f the woolsack there is another still larger otto- 
man, on which he might lie at full length, — for what 
purpose intended, I know not> I should take the wool- 
sack to.be not a very comfortalile seat, though I suppose 
It waa originally designed to be the most comfortable 
one that could be contrived, in view of the Chancellor's 
much sitting. 

The throne is the first object you see on entering the 
hall, being close to tlie door; a chair of antique form, 
with a high, peaked back, and a square canopy above, 
the whole richly carved and quite covered with bur- 
nished gilding, besides being adorned with rows of rock 
crystals, — which seemed to me of rather questionable 

It is less elevated above the floor than one imagines 
it ought to be. While we were looking at it, I saw two 
Americans, — Western men, I should judge, — one of 
them with a true American slouch, talking to the police- 
man in attendance, and describing our Senafe Chamber 
in contrast with the House of Lords. The policeman 
smiled and ah-ed, and seemed to make as courteous and 
liberal responses as he could. There was quite a mixed 
company of spectators, and, I think, other Americans 
present be'*ides the above two and oui'selves. The 
Lord Chiraberlain's tickets appear to be distributed 
with great impartiality. There were two or three wo- 
men of the lower middle class, with children or babies 
in. arms, one of whom lifted up its voice loudly in the 
House of Peers. 

We next, aft«r long -contemplating this rich hall, pro- 
ceeded through passages and corridors to a great central 
room, very beautiful, which seems to he used for pur- 
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poses of refreshment, and forelectric telegraphs j though 
I should not suppose this could be its primitive and ul- 
timate desigti. Thence we went into the House of 
Commons, which is larger than the Chamber of Peers, 
and much leas richly ■ornamented, though it would have 
appeared splendid had it come first in order. The 
speaker's chair, if I rememher rightly, is loftier aad 
statelier than the throne itself. Both in this hall and 
in that of the Lords, we were at first surprised by the 
narrow limits within which the great ideas of the Lords 
and Commons of England are physically realized ; they 
would seem to require a vaster space. When we heap 
of members rising on opposite sides of the House, wa 
think of them as but dimly discernible to their oppo- 
nents, and uplifting their voices, so as to be heard afar ; 
whereas they sit closely enough to feel each other's 
spheres, to note all expression of face, and to give the 
debate the character of -a conversation. In this view a. 
debate seems a much tUore earnest and real thing than 
as we read it in a newspaper. Think of the debaters 
meeting each other's eyes, their faces flushing, their 
looks interpreting theif words, their speech growing 
into eloquence, without losing the genuiuecess of talk I 
Tet, in fact, the Chamber of Peers is ninety feet long 
and half as broad and high, and the Chamber of Com- 
mons is still larger. 

Thence we went to Westminster Hall, through a 
gallery with statues on each-side, — beautiful statues 
too, I thought ; seven of them, of which four were from 
the: times of the civil wars, — Clarendon, Falkland, 
Hampden, Selden, Somers, Mansfield, and Walpole. 
There is room for more in this corridor, and there are 
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njebes for hundreds of their marble brotlierhood through- 
out the edifice ; .but I suppose futui^ ages will liavef to 
fill the greater part of them. Yet I cannot help imagin- 
ing that this rich and nohle edifice has more to do wilh 
the past than with the future ; that it is the glory of a de- 
clining empire; and that the perfect bloom of this great 
stone flower, growing out of the institutions of Englandj 
forbodes that they have nearly, lived out their life. It 
sums up all. Its beauty and magnificence are made 
out of ideas that are gone by, 

"We entered WestmiDster Hall (which is incorpo- 
rated into this new edifice, and forma an integral part 
of it) through a lofty archway, whence a double flight 
of hroad steps descends to the stone pavement. After 
the elaborate ornament of the rooms we had just been 
viewing, this venerable hall looks extremely simple 
and bare, — a. gray stone floor, gray and naked stone 
walls, hut a roof sufficiently elaborate, its vault be- 
ing filled with carved beams and rafters of chestnut, very 
much admired and wondered at for the design and ar- 
rangement. I think it would have pleased roe more to 
have seen a clear vaulted roof, instead of this intricacy 
of wooden points, by which so much skylight space is 
lost. They make (be it not irreverently said) the vast 
and lofty apartment look like the ideal of an immense 
barn. But it is a noble space, and all without the sup- 
port of a single pillar. It is about eighty of my paces 
from the foot of the steps to the opposite end of the 
hall, and twenty-seven from side to side ; very high, 
t6o, though not quite proportiooately to its other dimen- 
sions. I love it for its simplicity and antique naked- 
ness, and deem it worthy to have been the haunt and 
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home of History through the six centuries tf-ice it was 
built. I wonder it does not occur to modern ingenuity 
to make a scenic represenlation, in thia veiy hall, of 
the ancient trials for life or death, pomps, feasts, coro- 
nations, and every great historic incident in the lives of 
kings, Parliaments, Protectors, and all illustrious men, 
that have occurred here. The whole world cannot show 
another hall such as' this, so tapestried with recollections 
of whatever is most striking in human annals. 

Westminster Abbey being just across the street, wa 
went thither from the hall, and sought out the cloisters, 
which we had not yet visited. They are in excellent 
preservation, — broad walks, canopied with intermingled 
arches of gray stone, on which some sort of lichen, or 
other gi-owth of ages {which seems, however, to have 
little or nothing vegetable in it), has grown. The pave- 
ment is entirely made of flat tombstones, inscribed with 
half-effaced names of the dead people beneath ; and the 
wall all round bears the marble tablets which give a 
fuller record of their virtues. I think it was from & 
meditation in these cloisters that Addison wrote one of 
his most beautiful pieces in the Spectator. It is a pity 
that this old fashion of a cloistered walk is not retained 
in our modern edifices , it wis so excellent for shelter 
and for shade during a thonghliol bout, — this sombre 
corridor beneath an arched stone loof, mlh the central 
space of richest gras-* on which the sun might =hme 
or the shower fall, while the monk or student paced 
through the prolonged archway of his meditations. 

As we came out from the cloisters, and walked along, 
by the churchyard of the Abbey, a woman rame beg- 
ging behind us very earnestly. " A bit of bread," she. 
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said, " and I will give you a thousand blessings ! Hun- 
ger is liai-d to bear. kind gentleman and kind lady, 
a penny for a bit of bread! It is a hard thing that gen- 
tlemen and lad iea should see poor people wanting bread, 
and make no difference wheLher they are good or bad." 
And so she followed us almost all round the Abbey, 
assailin" our hearts in moat plaintive terms, but with no 
success ; for she did it far too well to be anything but an 
impostor, and no dpubt she had breakfasted better, and 
was likely to have a better dinner, than ourselves. And 
yet the natural man cries out against the philosophy 
that rejects beggars. It is a thousand to one that they 
are impostors, but yet we do ourselves a wrong by 
hardening our hearts against them. At last, withoat 
turning round, I told her that I should give her nothing, 

^ith some asperity, doubtless, for the effort to refuse 

creates a bitterer repulse than is necessary. She still 
followed MS a little farther, but at last gave it up, with 
a deep groan. I could not have performed this act of 
heroism on my first arrival from America. 

Whether the beggar-woman had invoked curses on 
US, and Heaven saw fit to grant some slight response, 
I know not, but it now began to rain on my wife's vel- 
vet; so I put her and J into a cab, and hastened 

to ensconce myself in Westminster Abbey while the 
shower should lasL Poets' Corner has never seemed 
like a strange place to me ; it has been familiar from 
the very first; at all 'Events, I cannOt now recollect 
the previous conception, of which the reality has taken 
the place. I seem always to have known that somewhat 
dim comer, with the bare brown stone-vJork of the old 
edifice aloft, and a window shedding down its light on 
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the marUe busts anij, tablets, yellow with time, that 
cover the three walls of the nook up to a height of 
about twenty feet. Piior's is the largest and richest 
TOOnument, It is observable that the bust and monu- 
menl of CongreTO are in a distant, part of the Abhey. 
His duchess probably thought it a degradation to bring 
a gentleman among the beggarly poets. 

I walked round the aisles, and paced the nave, and' 
came to the conclusion that "Westminsler Abbey, both 
in itself and for the variety and interest of its monu- 
ments, is a thousand times preferable to St. Paul's. 
Thel« ia as much diifere^ce as between a snow-bank 
and a chimney-comer in their relation to the human 
heart. By the by, (he monuments and statues in the 
Abbey seem all to be carefully dusted. 

Tbe shower being over, I walked dowa into the elty, 

■where I called on Mr. B and left S ^"s watch to 

be examined and put in order. He told me that he 
and his brother had lately been laying out and letting 
a piece of land at Blackheath, that Lad been left them 
by their father, and that the ground-rent would bring 
them in two thousand pounds per annum. With such 
an independent income, I doubt whether any American 
would coDsgnt to be anything but a gentleman, — cer- 
tainly not an operative watchmaker. How sensible 
these Englishmen are in some things ! 

Thence I went at adventure, and lost myself, of 
course. At one part of my walk I came upon St. 
Luke's Hospital, whence I returned to St. Paul's, and 
thence along Fleet Street and the Strand. Contigu- 
ous to the latter is Holywell Street, — a narrow lane. 
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filled up with little bookshops and bookstalls, at eoBie 
of which I saw sermons and other works of j divinity, 
old editions of classics, and all such serioua matters, 
while at stalls and windows close beside them (and, 
possibly, at tho same stalla) there were books with title- 
pao-es disphyed indicating them to be of the most inde- 
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At Westminster Bridge we had a good view of the 
river-front of the two Houses of Parliament, which 
look very noble from this point, — a long and massive 
extent, with a delightful promenade for the legislative 
people exactly ahove the margin of the river. This is 
certainly a magnificent edifice, and yet I doubt whether 
it is so impressive aa il might and ought to have been 
made, considering its immensity. Il makes no more 
impression than you can well account to yourself for, 
and you rather wonder that it does not make more. 
The reason must be that the architect has not " builded 
better than he knew." He felt no power higher and 
wiser than himself, making him its instrument. He 
reckoned upon aod contrived all his effects with mal- 
ice aforethought, and therefore missed the crowning 
glory, — that being a happiness which God, out of his 
pure grace, mises up with only the simple-hearted, best 
efforts of men. 



October Sd. — I again went into the city yesterday 
forenoon, to settle about the passages to Lisbon, taking 

J with me. From Hungerfbrd Bridge we took the 

steamer to London Bridge, that being ao easy and 
speedy mode of accomplishing distances (bat take many 
footsteps through the crowded thoroughfares. After 
leaving the steamer-ofBce, we went back through the 
Strand, and, crossing Waterloo Bridge, walked a good 
way on to the Surrey side of the river ; a coarse, dingy, 
disagreeable suburb, with shops apparently for country 
produce, for old clothes, second-hand furniture, for iron- 
ware, and other things bulky and inelegant. How many 
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scenes and sorts of life are comprehended witLin Lon- 
don ! There was much in the aspect of these streets 
that reminded me of a husy coantry YiUage in America 
on an immensely magnified scale. 

Growing rather weary anon, we got into an omnibus, 
which took m as far as the Surrey Zoolo^cal Gardens, 

^vhich J wished very much to see. They proved 

to he a rather poor place of suhurhan amusement ; poor, 
at least, hy daylight, — their chief atfriction for the 
puhlic consisting in out of door leprescntations of 
battles and siege" The storming of Seha'itopol (as 
likewi'ie at the Cremorne Giidens) was odveitised tor 
the evening and we saw the sienery of '>ebistopo!, 
pamted on a vast scale, m the open in, and leally 
looking like miles ^nd miles of hdl and watei , with a 
space for the actuil m^nceuvimg of ships on a sheet 
of real watei m front of the scene, on which some 
du(.ks were now swimming about, in place of men of- 
war The (.limifeof England must often interfere with 
this sort of peiformance , and I can conceive of nothing 
drearier for spectators or performers than a drizzly 
evening. Convenient to this central spot of entertain- 
ment there were liquor and refreshment rooms, with 
pies and cakes. The menagerie, though the ostensible 
staple of the gardens, is rather poor and scanty ; pretty 
well provided with lions and lionesses, also one or two 
giraffes, some camels, a polar bear, — who plunged into 
a poo! of water for bits of cake, — and two black bears, 
who sat on their haunches or climbed poles ; besides a 
wilderness of monkeys, some parrots and macaws, an 
ostricb, various ducks, and other animal and ornitho- 
logical trumpery ; some skins of snakes so well stuffed 
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that I took them for living serpents till J discov- 
ered the deception, and an aquarium, with a good many 
common fishes swimming among sea-weed. 

The garden is shaded with trees, and set out with 
greensward and gravel walks, from which the people 
were sweeping the withered autumnal leaves, which now 
fall every day. Plaster statues stand here and there, 
one of them without a head, thus disclosing the hollow- 
ness of the trunk ; there were one or two little drizzly 
fountains, witk the wat«r dripping over the rock-work, 
of which the English are so fond ; and the buildings for 
the animals and other purposes had a flimsy, pasteboard 
aspect of pretension. The garden was in its undress ; 
few visitors, I suppose, coming hither at this time of 
day, — only Iiere and there a lady and children, a young 
man and girl, or a couple of citizens, loitering about. 
1 lake pains to remember these small items, because 
they suggest the day-life or torpidity of what may look 
very brilliant at night, The'se corked-up fountain", 
slovenly greensward, cracked casta of statues, paste- 
board castles, and duck-pond Bay of Balaclava then 
shining out in magic splendor, and the shabby attend- 
ants whom we saw sweeping and shovelling probably 
transformed into the heroes of Seba^topol. 

J thought it a delightful place ; but I soon grew 

very weary, and came away about four o'clock, and, 
getting into a city omnibus, we alighted on the hither 
side of Blackfriar's Bridge. Turning into Fleet Street, 
I looked about for a place to dine at, and chose the 
Mitre Tavern, in memory of Johnson and Boswell. It 
stands behind a front of modern shops, through which 
is an archway, gi"'ing admittance into a narrow conrt- 
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yard, which, I suppose, was formerly open to Fleet 
Street. The house is of dark brick, and, comparhig it 
with other London edifices, I shonld take it to have 
been at least refronted since Johnson's time ; hut within, 
the low, sombre cofFee-room which we entered might 
well enough have been of that era or earlier. It seems 
to be a good, plain, respectable inn ; and the waiter 
gave us each a plate of bdled beef, and, for dessert, a 
damson (art, which made up a comfortable dinner. 
After dinner we zigzagged homeward through Clifford's 
Inn passage, Holborn, Drury Lane, the Strand, Charing 
Cross, Pall Mall, and Eegent Street ; but I remember 
only an ancient brick gateway as particularly remark- 
able. I think it was the entrance to Lincoln's Inn. 
We reached home at about six. 

There is a woman who has several times passed 
through this Hanover Street, in which we live, stopping 
oecasionally to sing fongs under the windows ; and last 
evening, between nine and ten o'clock, she came and sang 
"Kathleen O'Moore" richly and aweeily. Her voice 
rose op o«t of the dim, chill street, and made our hearts 
thi-ob in uniaon with it as we sat in our comfortable 
drawing-room. I never heard a voice that touched me 
more deeply. Somebody told her to go away, and she 
stopped like a nightingale suddenly shot; but, finding 

that S wished to know something about her, Fanny 

and one of the maids ran after her, and brought her 
into the hall. It seems she was educated to sing at the 
opera, and married an Italian opera-singer, who is now 
dead ; lodging in a model lodging-house at threepence 
a night, and being a penny short to-night, she tried this 
method, in hope of getting this penny. She takes Ja 
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plain sewiQg when she can get any, and picks up a 
trifle about tSie street by means of her voice, which, she 
Bays, was once sweet, but has now been injured by the 
poorness of her living. She is a pale woman, with 
black eyes, Fanny says, and may have been pretty once, 
but is not so now. It seems very strange, that with 
such a gift of Heaven, so cultivated, too, as her voice is, 
making even an unsusceptible heart vibrate like a harp- 
atring, she should not have had an engagement among 
the hundred theatres and singing-rooms of, London ; 
that she should throw away her melody in the streets 
for the mere chance of a penny, when sounds not a hun- 
dredth part so sweet are worth from other lips purses 
of gold. 

October Mi. — It rained almost all day on Wednesday, 
so that I did not go out till late in the afternoon, and 
then only took a stroll along Oxford Sireet and Holboru, 
and back through Fleet Street and the Strand. Tester- 
day, at a little after ten, I went to the ambassador's to 
get my wife's passport for Lisbon. While I was talk- 
ing with the clerk, Mr. ■ made his appearance in a 

dressing-gown, with a morning cheerfulness and alacrity 
in his manner. He was going to Liverpool with his 
niece, who returns to America by the steamer of Satur- 
day. She has had a good deal of success in society 
here; being pretty enough to be remarked among Eng- 
lish women, and with cool, self-possessed, frank, and 
qniet manners, which look very like the highest breed- 
ing. 

I nest went to "Westminster Abbey, where I had long 
promised myself another quiet visit ; for I think I never 
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could be weary of it ; and when I finally leave England, 
it will be this spot wbich I shall feel most unwilling to 
quit forever. I found a parly going through the seven 
chapels (or whatever their number may be), and again 
saw those stately and quaint old tombs, — ladies and 
knights stretched out on marble slabs, or beneath arches 
and canopies of stone, let into the walls of the Abbey, 
I'eeliniag on their elbows, in ruff and fe,rthingale or riv- 
eted armor, or in robes of state, once painted in rich 
colors, of which only a few patches of scarlet now re- 
main; bearded faces of noble knighls, whose noses, in 
many cases, had been smitten off; and Maiy, Queen of 
Scots, had lost two fingers of her beautiful hands, which 
she is clasping in prayer. There must formerly have 
been very free access to- these tombs ; for I observeij 
thai all the statues (so far as I examined them) were 
scratched with the initials of visitors, some of the names 
being dated above a century ago. The old coronation- 
chair, too, is quite covered, over the back and seat, with 
initials cut into it with pocke^knivea, just as Tankeea 
would do it ; only it is not whittled away, as would have 
been its fate in our hands. Edward the Confessor's 
shrine, which is chiefly of wood, likewise abounds in 
these inscriptions, although this was esteemed the holiest 
ahrine in England, so that pilgrims still come to kneel 
and kiss it. Our guide, a rubicund verger of cheerful 
demeanor, said that this was true in a few instances. 

There is a beautiful statue in memory of Horace 
Walpole's mother ; and I took it to be i-eally a likeness, 
till the verger said that it was a copy of a statue which 
her son bad admired in Italy, and so had transferred it 
to his mother's grave. There is something characteristic 
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in this moilp of filial duty and honor. In. all these 
chapels, full of the lombs and effigies of kings, dukes, 
arch-prelates, and whatever is pruud and pompous in 
mortality, there is nothing that strikes ine more than 
the colossal statue of plain Mr. Waft, eittmg quietly in 
a ehmr, in St. Paul's Chapel, and reading some papers. 
He dwarfs the warriora and statesmen ; and as to the 
tings, we smile at them. Telford is in another of the 
chapels. This visit to the chapels was much more sat- 
isfactory than my former one ; although I in vain strove 
to feel it adequately, and to make myself sensible how 
rich and venerable was what I saw. This realization 
must come at its own time, like the other happinesses of 
]ife. It is unaccountable that I could not now find the 
seat of Sir George Downing's squire, though I examined 
particularly every seat on that aide of Henry VII.'s 

Chapel, where I before found it, I must try again 

October Glh. — Yesterday was not an eventful day. 

I took with me to the city, called on Mr. Sturgia 

at the Barings' House, and got his checks for a bank 
post-note. The house is at 8 Bishopsgate Street, With- 
in. It has no sign of any kind, but stands back from 
the street, behind an iron-grated fence. The firm ap- 
pears to occupy the whole edifice, which is spacious, and 
fit for princely merchants. Thence I went and paid for 
the passages to Lisbon (£32) at the Peninsular Steam 

Company's office, and thence to call on General 

I forgot to mention, that, first of all, I went to Mn 

B 's, whom I found kind and vivacious as nsuaL 

It DOW rained heavily, and, being stili showery when 
we came to Cheapside again, we first stood under an 
archway (a usual resort for passengers through Loudon 
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streets), and then betook ourselves ta sanctuary, taking 
refuge in St. Paul's Cathedral. The afternoon service was 
aboutto begin, so, after looking at a few of the monuments, 
we sat down in the choir, the richest and most orna- 
mented part of the cathedral, with screens or partitions 
of oak, cunningly carved. Small white-rohed choristers 
were flitting noiselessly about, making preparalJons for 
the service, which by and by began. It is a beautiful 
idea, that, several times in the course of the day, a mau 
caa slip out of the thickest throng and bustle of Londoa 
into this religious atmosphere, and hear the organ, and 
the music of yoang, pure voices ; but, after aU, the rites 
are lifeless in our day. We found, on emerging, that 
we had escaped a very heavy shower, and it stiil 
sprinkled and misted as we went homeward through 
Holbom and Oxford Street. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Oeloher lli^. — We alHeft London on Sunday morn- 
ing, between ten and eleven, from the Waterloo station, 
and arrived in Southampton about two, without meeting 
with anything very remarkable on the way. We put 
tip at Chappie's Castle Hotel, which is one of the class 
styled " commercial," and, though respectable, not such 
A one as the nobility and gentry usually frequent. I saw 
little difference in the accommodation, except that young 
women attended us instead of men, — a pleasant change. 

It was a showery day, but J and I walked out to 

see the shore and the towa and the docks, and, if pos' 

aible, the ship in which S was Uy sail. The most 

noteworthy object was the remains of an old c&stle, 
near the water-side; the square, gray, weed-grown, 
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weird keep of which shows some modern cbimney-pota 
above its battlements, while remaining portions of the 
fortress are made to seem as one of the walls for coal- 
depots, and perhaps for small dwellings. The English 
characteristically patch new things into old things in 
this manner, materially, legally, constitutionally, and 
morally. "Walking along the pier, we observed some 
pieces of ordnance, one of which was a large brass can- 
non of Henry VIII.'s time, about twelve feet long, and 
very finely made. The bay of Southampton presents a 
pleasant prospect, and I believe it is the great rendez- 
vous of the yacht-club. Old and young seafaring peo- 
ple were strolling about, and lounging at comers, just as 
they do on Sunday afternoons in the minor seaports of 
America. 

From the shore we went up info the town, which is 
handsome, and of a cheerful aspect, with streefa gen- 
erally wide and well paved, — a cleanly town, not 
smoke-begrimed. The houses, if not modem, are, at 
least with few exceptions, new fronted We saw one 
relic of antiquity, — a fine medi'pval gateway icioss the 
principal street, much more elevated than the gates of 
Chester, with battlements at the top, and a spacious 
apartment over the great aich foi the pisfage of (.^r- 
riages, and the smaller one on each side for foot pa-sen- 
gers. There were two statues in armor or antique 
costume on the hither side of the gateway, and two old 
paintings on the other. This, so far as I know, is the 
only remnant of the old wall of Southampton. 

On Monday the morning was bright, alternating with 

a little showeriness. U , J , and I went into 

tfie town to do some shopping before the si 
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sail ; anil a little after twelve we drove doTOn to the 
dock. The Madeira is a plea'iant-lookmg ship enough, 
not very large, hut aceommodating, I believe, about 
seventy pas-enger« We looked at my wife's little state- 
room, with iti three heiths for herself and the two chil- 
dren ; and then sat down in the saloon, and afterwards 
on deck, to spend the irksome and dreary hour or two 
before parting. Many of the passengers seemed to be 
Portuguese, undersized, dark, mustachioed people, 
smoking cigars. John Bull was fairly represented too. 

, . . . \J- was cheerful, and E seemed anxious 

to get off. Poor Fanny was allogether cast down, and 
shed tears, eilher from regret at leaving her native land, 
or dread of seasickness, or general despondency, being 
a person of no spring of spirits, I waited till the captain 
came on hoard, — a middie-aged or rather elderly man, 
with a sensible expression, hut, methought, with a hard, 
cold eye, to whom I introduced my wife, recommending 
her to his especial care, as she was unattended by any 
gentleman ; and then we thought it best to cut short the 
parting scene. So we hade one another farewell ; and, 
leaving diem on the deck of the vessel, J-— — and I re- 
turned to the hotel, and, after dining at the table (Thote, 
drove down to the railway. This is the first great part- 
ing that we have ever had. 

It was three o'clock when we left Southampton. In 
order to get to Worcester, where we were to spend the 
night, we strode, as it were, from one line of railway to 
another, two or three times, and did not arrive at our 
journey's end till long after dark. 

At Worcester we put ourselves into the hands of a 
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cabman, who drove us to the Crown Hotel, — one of Ihe 
oM-fasliioned hotels, with an entrance through an arched 
passage, by which vehicles were admitted into the inn 
yard, which has also an exit, I believe, into another street. 
On one side of the arch was the coffee-room, where, 
after looking at our sleeping-chambera on the other side 
of the arch, we had some cold pigeon-pie for supper, 
and for myself a pint of ale. 

It should be mentioned, that in the morning, before 
embarking S and the children on board the steam- 
er, I saw a fragment of a rainbow among the clouds, 
and remembered the old adage bidding " sailors take 
warning." In the afternoon, as J — — and I were rail- 
ing from Southampton, we saw another fragmentary 
rainbow, which, by tie same adage, should be the " sail- 
or's delight." The weather has rather tended to confirm 
the first omen, but the sea-captains tell me that the 
steamer must have gone beyond the scope of these 
winds. 

WOKCESTEE. 

Octoher 14iA. — In the morning of Tuesday, after 

breakfast in the cofFee-room, J and 1 walked about 

to see the remarkablea of Worcester. It is not a par- 
ticularly interesting city, compared with other old Eng- 
lish cities ; the general material of the houses being red 
brick, and almost all modernized externally, whatever 
may be the age of their original framework. We saw 
a large brick jail in castellated style, with battlements, 
— a very barren and dreary -looking edifice ; likewise, in 
the more central part of the town, a Guildhall with a 
; front, ornamented with a statue of Queen 
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Anne aljo\e the Pntrracf -md statuPs of C!nrie=. I lad 
Charle=i 11 on either side of tha dcwr, with the motfo, 
"Floieat semper civitis hdeli^ ' Woice-ter seems to 
pride Itself upon ita loyalty "We entered the bniiding, 
and in the luge mtenor hall saw tome old armoi 
hanging on the will it one end, — coraeleti, helmets, 
greases, and i pair of breechei of chim mail An 
inscription told «s that these buits of armor hid bfen 
left by Charles 11 after the haitle of Wotce'^tLr, md 
presented to the city at i much liter date by i gentle- 
man of the neighborhood On the stone floor oi the 
hall, under'the armor, were two brais cannon one of 
which hal been taken from the Fiench in i navil 
battle within the piesent century, the other wis a 
beautiful piece, bearing, I think, the date of 16^2, and 
manufactured m Biussela for (he Count do Bur^h, aa 
a Latin inicriptioa testihed This litewi-e wa^ a rehe 
of the battle of Worceaiei, wheie it had been lost by 
Chwles Many gentlemen — connected with the city 
goveinmt.nt, I suppose — weie passing through the 
hall, and, looking through its interior dooi^, we riw 
stately staircases and couULil-rooms panelled with oik 
or othei dirk wood There seems tj be a good deit 
of state in the government of those old towns 

Woitoaer Cathedr il would hive impressed me much 
had I been it eirhei though its aspect is le=s vener- 
able than thit of Chester m Lichfield, haMug been 
faithfully renewed andrepairel, and stone cuttcis and 
masons were even now at wcik on the exfpuor At 
our first visit, we found no entrmce , but coming agam 
at t«n o'Jick, ft hen the service was to begin, we found 
the door open, and the chorister-boys, in their white 
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Tobes, standing in the nave and aisles, with elder people 
in the same garb, and a few black-robed eeelesiastics 
and an old verger. The interior of the cathedral has 
been covered with a light-colored paint at some recent 
period. There is, as I remember, very little stained 
glass to enrich and bedim the light; and the effect 
produced is a naked, daylight aspect, unlike what I have 
seen in any other Gothic cathedral. The plan of the 
edifice, too, is simple ; a nave and side aisles, with great 
clustered pillars, from which spring the intersecting 
arches; and, somehow or other, the venerable mystery 
which I have found ia Westminster Abbey and else- 
where does not lurk in these arches and behind these 
pillars. The choir, no doubt, is richer and more beauti- 
ful ; but we did not enter it. I remembei two tombs, 
with recumbent figuie? on them, between the pilJara 
that divide the nave from the wde aisles, and there 
were also mural monuments, — one, well executed, to in 
officer slain in the Penmsular war, repre'ientmg him 
falling from hia horae, another by a young widow 
to her husband, with an inscription of passionate grief, 
and a record of her puipoae finally to sleep beside him. 
He died in 1803. I did not see on the monument any 
record of the consummation of her purpose; and so 
perhaps she sleeps beside a second husband. There 
are more antique memorials than these two on the wall, 
and I should have been interested to examine them ; 
but the service was now about to begin in the choir, 
and at the far-off end of the nave the old verger waved 
his hand to banish us from the cathedral. At the same 
time he moved towards us, probably to say that ho 
would show it to us after service ; but having little fime- 
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and being so modeiitely impies ed with what I had 
already seen, I took my departure oncl so diaapjointed 
the old man of hi& pxpectel shiUmg or half crown 
The tomb of Kmg John la somewh le m fhia cithedral 

"We renewed oui rambler through the town and, 
passing the Museum ot the WoruLSter Nalurit Hiatoiy 

Sodety, I yielded to J 's wish to go m There are 

three days in the week I believe, on which it is open 
to the public ; but this being one of the close days, we 
were admitted oa payment of a shilhng It sppmed a 
very good and well arringed collection in most depart- 
ments of NafnrU Historj, -md J who fakes more 

iuterest in these matters than I dOj was much delighted 
"We were left to examine the hall and galleiies quite at 
our leisure. Besides the specunens of beasts, birds, 
shells, fishes, minerals, fosaila, mseots, and aU other 
natural thbgs before the flood anl since, there was 
a stone bearing a Rcmin miciiplion, and various 
antiquities, coins and medals, and hkewise portraits, 
some of which weie oil and cunous 

Leaving the museum, ne walked down to the ttone 
bridge over the Severn which is heie the largest nver 
I have seen inEn^laid e^ept, of course the Mersey 
and the Thames A flight of stops leads fiom the 
bridge down to i walk along the nvei-side, and this we 
followed till we reached the spot where an angler was 
catching chubs and dace, under the walls of the bisliop's 
palace, which here faces the river. It seems to he an 
old building, but with modern repairs and improve- 
ments. The angler had pretty good success while we 
were looking at him, drawing out two or three silvery 
fish, and depositing them in his basket, which was al- 
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ready more tTian half full. The Severn is not a trans- 
parent stream, and looks sluggish, but has really move- 
ment enough to carry the angler's float along pretty 
faat. There were two vessels of considerable size (that 
is, as large as small schooners) lyiag at the bridge. 
We now passed under an old stone archway, through a 
lane that led us from the river-side up past the cathe- 
dral, whence a gentleman and lady were just emerging, 
and the 'verger was closing the door behind them. 

We returned to our hotel, and ordered luncheon, — 
some cold chicken, cold ham, and ale, and after paying 
the bill (about fifteen shiUings, to which I added five 
shjlliags for attendance) we took our departure in a fly 
for the railway. The waiter (a young woman), cham- 
bermaid, and boots, all favored us with the most be- 
nign and deferential looks at parting, whence it was 
easy to see that I had given them more than they ha,d 
any claim to receive. Nevertheless, this English sys- 
tem of fees has its good side, and I never travel with- 
out finding the advantage of it, especially on railways, 
where the officials are strictly forbidden to lake fees, 
and where, in consequeoce, a fee secures twice as much 
good service as anywhere else. Be it recorded, that I 
never knew an Englishman to refuse a shilling, — or, 
for that matter, a halfpenny. 

From Worcester we took tickets to Wolverhampton, 
and thence to Birkenhead. It grew dark before we 
reached Chester, and began to rain ; and when we got to 
Birkenhead it was a pitiless, pelting storm, under which, 
on the deck of the steamboat, we crossed the detestable 
Mersey, two years' trial of which has made me detest it 
every day more and more. It being the night of re- 
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joicing for the taking of Sebastopol and the visit of the 
Duke of Camhridge, we found it very difficult to get a 
cab on the Liverpool side ; but after much waiting in 
the ^in, and afterwards in one of the refreshment-rooms, 
on the landing stage, we fooli a Hansom and drove oiF. 
The cloudy sky reflected the illuminations, and we saw 
some gas-lighted stars and other devices, as we passed, 
very pretty, but much marred by the wind and rain. 
So we finally ai'rived at Mrs. Blodgett's, and made a 
good supper of ham and'cold chicken, like our luncheon, 
after which, wet as we were, and drizzling as the 
weather was, and though it was two hours beyond his 

bedtime, I took J out to see the illuminations. 1 

wonder what his mother would have said. But the boy 
must now begin to see life and to feel it. 

There was a crowd of people in the street ; such a 
crowd that we could hardly make a passage through 
them, and so many cabs and omnibuses that it was diffi- 
cult to cross the ways. Some of the illuminations were 
very bi'iHi&nt ; but there was a woful lack of variety 
-and invention in the devices. The star of the garter, 
which kept flashing out from the continual extinguish- 
ment of the wind and rain, — V and A, in capital letters 
of light, — were repeated a hundred times; as were 
loyal and patriotic mottoes, — crowns formed by colored 
lamps. In some instances a sensible tradesman had 
illuminated his own sign, thereby at once advertising his 
byalty and his business. Innumerable flags were sus- 
pended before the houses and across the streets, and the 
crowd plodded on, silent, heavy, and without any 
demonstration of joy, unless by the discharge of pistols 
close at one's ear. The rain, to be sure, was quite suf- 
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adent to damp any joyous ebullition of feeling ; but 
the next day, when the rain had ceased, and when the 
streets were stiil thronged with people, there was the 
same heavy, purposeless strolling from place to place, 
with no more alacrity of spirit than while it rained. 
The English do not know how to rejoice ; and, in their 
present circumstances, to say the truth, have not much 
to rejoice for. We soon came home ; but I believe it 
was nearly, if not quite eleven. 

At Mrs. Blodgett's, Mr. Archer {surgeon to some 
prison or house of correction here in Liverpool) spoke 
of an attorney who many years ago committed forgery, 
and, being apprehended, took a dose of prussic add. 
Mr. Archer came with the stomach-pump, and asked 
the patient how much prussic acid ho had taken, " Sir," 
he replied, attorney-like, "I decline aoswering that 
question ! " He recovered, and afterwards arrived at 
great wealth in New South Wales. 

November lilh. — At dinner at Mr. Bright's, a week 
or two ago, Mr. Eobertson Gladstone spoke of a magis- 
trate of Liverpool, many years since. Sir John . 

Of a morning, sitting on the bench in the police court, 
he would take five shillings out of his pocket aqd say, 
" Here, Mr. Clerk, so much for ray fine. I was drunk 
last night ! " Mr. Gladstone witnessed this personally. 

November 16<fi. —I went to the North Hospital yes- 
terday, to fake the deposition of a dying man as to his 
ill treatment hy the seeoud and third mates of the ship 
Assyria, on the voyage from New Orleans. This hos- 
pital is a very gloomy place, with its wide bleak entries 
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and staircases, -which may lie very good for summer 
■weather, but which are most ungenial at this bleak 
November season. I found the physicians of the house 
laughing and talking very cheerfully with Mr. Wilding, 
who had preceded me. We went forthwith, up two 
or three pairs of stairs, to the ward where the sick man 
lay, and where there were six or eight other beds, in 
almoat each of which was a patient, — narrow beds, 
shabbily furnished. The man whom I came to see was 
the only one who was not perfectly quiet ; neither wafi 
he very restless. The doctor, informing hhn of my 
presence, intimated that his disease might be fatal, and 
that I was come (o hear what he had to say as to the 
causes of his death. AfVerwards, a Testament was 
sought for, in order to swear him, and 1 administered 
the oath, and made him kiss the book. He then (in 
response to Mr. Wilding's questions) told how he bad 
been beaten and ill-treated, banged and thwacked, from 
the moment he came on board, to which usage he as- 
cribed his death. Sometimes his senses seemed to sink 
away, so that I almost thought him dead ; but by and 
by the questions would appear to reach him, and bring 
him hack, and he went on with his evidence, inter- 
spersing it, however, with dying groans, and almost 
death rattles. In the midst of whatever he was saying, 
he often recurred to a sum of four dollai-s and a half, 
which he said he had put into the hands of the porter 
of the hospital, and which he wanted to get back. Sev- 
eral times he expressed his wish to return to America 
(of which he was not a native), and, on the whole, I do 
not think he had any real sense of his precarious con- 
dition, notwithstanding that he assented to the doctor's 
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hiot to that effect. He sank away so much at one time, 
that they brought him wine in a tin cup, with a spout 
to drink out of, hdiJ he mustered strength to raise him- 
self in hia bed and drink ; then hemmed, with rather a 
disappointed air, as if it did not stimulate and refresh 
him, as drink ought to do. When he had finished his 
evidence (which Mr. Wilding took down in writing 
from his mouth), he marked his cross at the foot of the 
paper, and we ceased to torment him with farther ques- 
tion. His deposition will probably do no good, so far 
as the punishment of the persons implicated is con- 
cerned ! for he appears to have come on boai-d in a 
sickly state, and never to have been well during the 
passage. On a pallet, close by his bed, lay another 
seaman of the same ship, who had likewise been abused 
by the same men, and bore more ostensible marks of 
ill usage than this man did, about the head and face. 
There is a most dreadful state of things aboard our 
ships. Hell itself can be no worse than some of them, 
and I do pray that some New-Englander with the rage 
of reform in him may turn his thoughts this way. The 
first step towards better things — (he best practicable 
step for the present — is to legalize flogging on ship- 
board; thereby doing away with the miscellaneoas 
assaults and batteries, kickings, fislicufflngs, ropes'-end- 
jngs, marjine-spiking'i, which the inferior officers contin- 
ually perpetrate, as the only mode of keeping up any- 
thing like discipline. As in many other instances, 
philanthropy has overshot itself by the prohibition of 
flogging, causing the captain to avoid the responsibility 
of solemn punishment, and leave his mates to make 
devik of themselvps, by habitual and hardly avoidable 
ill treatment of the seamen. 
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After I left the dying sailor, his features seemed to 
contract and grow sharp. Some young medical students 
stood about the bed, watching death creep upon him, 
and anticipating, perhaps, that in a day or two they 
would have the poor feUoW's body on the dissecting- 
table. Dead patients, I believe, undergo this fate, unless 
somebody chooses to paj their funeral expenses , but 
the captain of the Assyria (who leema to be reopectable 
and kind-hearted, though mastei of a fliating hell) tells 
me that he means to buiy the ci'^n at his own lost 
This morning there is a note fiom the surgeon of the 
hospital, announcing his deith, and likewise the dingei 
ous state of his shipmate whom I saw on ihe p'^Uet 
beside him. 

Sea-captains call a dress-coat a " claw hammer." 

Noveinber 22d. — I went on board the ship William 
Lapscotf, lying in the river, yesterday, to take deposi- 
tions in reference to a homicide committed in New York. 
I sat on a sofa in the cabin, and Mi Wilding it i table, 
with his writing-materials before him, ind the Lrew 
were summoned, one by one, — rough, piiatii'al looking 
fellows, contrasting strongly with the gewgaw cabin m 
which T received them. There is no such finery on 
land as in the cabin of one of theso ships m the Liver- 
pool trade, finished off with a complete panelling of 
rosewood, mahogany, and bird's-eye maple, polished and 
varnished, and gilded along the cornices and the edges of 
the panels. It is all a piece of elaborate cabinet-work; 
and one does not altogether see why it should be given 
to- the gales," and the salt-sea atmosphere, to be tossed 
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upon the waves, and occupied by a rude shipmaster 
in his dreadnaught dotiies, whea the fairest lady in the 
land has no such houdoir. A telltale compass hung 
beneath the skylight, and a clock was fastened near 
it, and ticked loudly. A stewardess, with the aspect of 
a woman at home, went in and out of the cabin, about 
her domeatic calls. Through the cabin door (it being 
a house on deck) I could see the airangement of the 
ship. 

The &«t sailor that I examined was a black-haired, 
powerful fellow, in an oil-skin jacket, with a good face 
enough, though he, too, might have been taken for a 
pirate. In the affray in which the homicide occurred, 
he had received a cut across the forehead, and another 
slantwise across his nose, which had quite cut it in two, 
on a level with the face, and had thence gone downward 
to his lower jaw. But neither he nor any one else could 
give any testimony elucidating the matter into which I 
had come to inquire. A seaman had been stabbed just 
before the vessel left New York, and had been sent on 
shqre and died there. Most of these men were in the 
affray, and all of them were within a few yards of the 
spot where it occurred ; but those actually present all 
pleaded that they were so drunk that the whole thing 
was now like a dream, with no distinct images ; and, if 
any bad been sober, they took care to know nothing 
that could inculpate any individual. Perhaps they 
spoke truth ; they certainly had a free and houest-like 
way of giving their evidence, as if their only object was 
to tell all the truth they knew. But I rather think, in 
the forecastle, and during the night-watches, they have 
whispered (o one another a great deal more than they 
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told me, and liave come to a prefty accurate conclusion 
aif to the man who gave the stab. 

"While the examination proceeded, there was a draw- 
ing of corks in a side closet, and, at ita conclusion, the 
captain aaked us to stay to dinner, hut wp excused our- 
selves, and drank only a glass of wme. The captain 
apologized for not joining U', inasmuch as he had drunk 
no wine for the last seventeen jear>. He appears to 
be a particularly good and trustworthy man, and is the 
only shipmaster whom I h-ive met with, who says that 
a crew can best be governed by kindness In the inner 
closet (here was a cage coniaiuing two land-birds, who 
had come aboard him, tired almost to death, three or 
four hundred miles ii^im shore ; and he had fed them 
and been tender of them, from a sense of what wM due 
to hospitahty. He means to give them to J . 

Novemher 28(S. — I have grown wofully ariatoci-atic 
in my tastes, I fear, smce coming to England ; at all 
events, I am conscious of a certain disgust at going to 
dine in a house with a small entrance-hall and a narrow 
staircase, parlor with chintz curtains, and all other ar- 
rangements on a similar scale. This is pitiable. How- 
ever, I really do not think I should mind these things, 
were it not for the bustle, the affectation, the intensity, 
of the mistress of the house. It is certain that a woman 
iu England is either decidedly a lady or decidedly not 
a lady. There seems to be no respectable medium. 
BiU of fare : broiled soles, half of a roast pig, a haricot 
of mutton, stewed oystora, a tart, pears, flgs, with sherry 
and port wine, both good, and the port pavaculariy so. 
I ate some pig, and could hardly resist the lady's impor. 
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tunities to eat more; thongh to my fancy it tasted of 
Bwiil, — had a flavor of the pigsty. On the parlor lahle 
■were some poor editions of popular books, Longfellow'a 
poems and others. The lady affects a literary taste, 
and bothered me about my own productions. 

A heaufifol subject for a romance, or for a sermon, 
would be the subsequent life of the young man whom 
Jesas bade to sell all he had and give to the poor ; and 
he went away sorrowfiil, and ia not recorded to have 
done what he was bid. 



December I1(A. — This- has been a foggy morning and 
forenoon, snowing a lillle now and then, and disagree- 
ably cold. The sky ia of an ineipresaibly dreary, dun 
color. It Is so dark at times that I have to hold my 
book close to my eyes, and then again it hghtens up a 
little. On the whole, disgustingly gloomy ; and thus it 
has been for a long while past, allhongh the disagreeable- 
neas seems to lie very near the earth, and just above 
the steeples and house-topa very probably there may be 
abright, sunshiny day. At about twelve there ia a faint 
glow of sunlight, like the gleaming reflectioa from a not 
highly poliahed copper kettle. 

December 2fith. — On Christmas eve and yesterday, 
there were Uttle branches of mistletoe hanging in several 
parts of the house, in the kitchen, the entries, the par- 
lor, and the smoking-room, — suspended from the gas- 
fittings.^ The maids of the house did their utmost to en- 
trap the gentlemen boarders, oid and young, under the 
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privileged places, and there to kiss them, after which 
they were expected to pay a shilling. It ia very queer, 
being customarily so respectful, that Ihey should asaume 
this license now, absolutely trying to pull the gentle- 
men into the kitchen by main force, and kissing the 
harder and more abundantly the more they were re- 
sisted. A little rosy-cheeked Scotch last — at other 
times very modest — was the most active in this busi- 
ness. I doubt whether any gentleman but myself es- 
caped. I heard old Mr, S parleying with the maids 

last evening, and pleading his age ; but he seems to 
have met with no mercy, for there was a sound of pro- 
digious smacking immediately afterwards. J - was 
assaulted, and fought most vigorously ; hut was out- 
rageously kissed, — receiving some scratches, moreover, 
in the conflict. The mistletoe has white, wax-looking 
berries, and dull _greeB leaves, with a parasitical stem. 

Early in the mornicg of Christmas day, long before 
daylight, I heard music in the street, and a woman's 
voice, powerful and melodious, singing a Quistmas 
hymn. Before bedtimel presume one half of England, 
at a moderate calculation, was the worse for liquor. 

The market-houses, at this season, show the nitional 
taste for heavy feeding, — carcasses of prize oxen, im- 
mensely fat and bulky ; fat sheep, with then woolly 
■heads and tails still on, and stars and other deuces in- 
geniously wrought on the quarters, fa,t piga, adoroed 
with flowers, like corpses of virgms , haies, wild-fowl, 
geese, ducks, turkeys ; and green boughs and banners 
suspended about the stalls, — and a great deal of dirt and 
griminess on the stone floor of tke uiarket-liouse, and 
on the persons of the crowd. 
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There are some Engliahmea whom T like, — one or 
two for whom I might say I have an affectioD ; but 
still there is not the same union between ua as if they, 
were Americans. A cold, thin medium intervenes be- 
twixt our most intimate approaches. It puts me in mind 
of Alnaschar and his princess, with the cold steel blade 
of his scimitar between them. Perhaps if I were at 
home I might feel differently ; but in a foreign land 
I can never forget the diatmction between English and 
American. 

January \it, 1856. — Last night, at Mrs. Blodgett's, 
we sat up till twelve o'clock to open the front door, and 
let ihe New Tear in. After the coming guest was fairly 
ia the house, the bi k ]oor vas to be opened, to let the 
Old Year out ; but I was t red and did not wait for the 
latter ceremony. WTiea the N i Tear made its en- 
ti-ance, there was a gene al shak ng of hands, and one 
of the shipmasters sa d tl at t w is customary to kiss the 
ladies aU round; but to my gteat satisfaction, we did 
not proceed to such extremity. There was sin^g in 
the afreets, and many voices of people passing, and 
when twelve had struck, all the bells of the town, I be- 
lieve, rang oat together. I went up stairs, sad and 

lonely, and, stepping into J 's little room, wished 

him a Happy New Tear, as he slept, and many of ihem: 

To a cool observer, a country does not show to best 
advantage during a time of war. All its self-conceit is 
doubly visible, and, indeed, is sedulously kept upper- 
most by direct appeals to it. The country must be 
a order to keep its courage up. 
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Sentiment seems to me more abundant in middle-aged 
ladies in England than in the United States. I doo't 
know how it may he with young ladies. 

The shipmasters bear testimony to the singular deli- 
cacy of common sailors in their behavior in the presence 
of women ; and they say that this good trait is still 
strongly observable even in the present race of seamen, 
greatly deteriorated as it is. On shipboard, there is 
never an indecorous word or unseemly act said or done 
by sailors when a woman can be cognizant of it ; and 
their deportment in this respect differs greatly from that 
of landsmen of similar position in soraety. This is re- 
rdarkahle, considering that a sailor's female acquaint- 
ances are usually and exclusively of the worst kind, and 
that h s mtereourje w ith tl em has no relation white er 
to moril ty oi decency For thia very reason I sup 
pose he regarls ■% modest woman as a creature divme 
and to be reveren(,ed 

Janua-y IM — I have sufferel wofully fiom low 
spints for some time pa=t and thi= has not often been 
the case since I grew to be i min e\ en [n the least 
ausp c ous I enods of my hie My desolate bachelor 
condition I s ippose is he cauae Keally I have no 
pleasure in anything and I feel ray treil to be hi-aviei, 
and my physical movement more sluggish, than in hap- 
pier times. A weight is always upon me. My appetite 
is not good. I sleep ill, lying awake till late at night, 
to think sad thoughts and to imagine sombre things, and 
awaking before light with the same thoughts and fan- 
cies still in my mind. My heart sinks always as I as- 
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cend the stairs to my office, from a dim augury of ill 
news from Lisbon that I may perhaps hear, — of black- 
aealed letters, or some sueh horrors. Nothing gives 
me any joy. I have learned what the bitiemeas of ex- 
ile is, in these days ; and I never should have known 

it but for the absence of ' . " Remote, unfriended, 

melancholy, slow," — I can perfectly appreciate that 
line of Goldsmith ; for it well expresses my own torpid, 
unenterprising, joyless state of mind and heart. I am 
like an uprooted plant, wilted and drooping. Life 
seems so purposeless as not to he worth the trouble of 
carrying it on any farther. 

I was at a dinner, the other evening, at Mr. B % 

where the entertainment was almost entirely American, 
— New York oysters, raw, stewed, and fried; soup of 
American partridges, particularly good ; also terrapin 
soup, rich, but not to my taste ; American pork and 
beans, baked in Yankee style ; a noble American turkey, 
weighing thirty-one pounds ; and, at the other end of 
the table, an American round of beef, which the EngUsh- 
men present allowed to be delicious, and worth a guinea 
an ounce. I forget the other American dishes, if there 
were any more, — yes! — canvas-back ducks, com- 
ing on with the sweets, in the usual English fashion. 
We ought to have had Catawba wine ; but this was 
wanting, although there was plenty of hock, champagne, 
sherry, madeira, port, and claret. Our host is a very 
jolly man, and the dinner was a merrier and noisier one 
than any English dinner within my experience. 

Lehman/ Slh, — I read f<j-day, in the little office-Bible 
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(greasy wjth perjuries) St. Luke's account of the agony, 
the trial, the eru'ciflsion, and the resurrectioa ; and how 
Christ appeared to the two disciples, on their way to 
Emmaas, and afterwards toa company of disciples. On 
both these latter occasions he expounded the Scriptures 
to them, and showed the application of the old prophe- 
cies to himself; and it is to be supposed that he made 
them fully, or at least sufficiently, aware' what his char- 
acter was, — whether Gkid, or man, or both, or something 
between, together with all other essential points of doc- 
trine. But none of this doctrine or of these expositions 
is recorded, the mere facts being most simply stated, and 
the conclusion to which he led them, that, whether God 
himself, or the Son of God, or merely the Son of man, 
he was, at all events, the Christ foretold in the Jewish 
Scriptures. This last, therefore, must have been the 
one essential point. 

Fehfuary IS/A.— On Saturday there called on me an 
elderly Eobinson- Crusoe sort of man, Mr. H , ship- 
wright, I believe, of Boston, who has lately been trav- 
elling in the East. About a year ago he was here, 
after being shipwrecked on the Dutch coast, and I as- 
sisted him to get home. Again, I have supplied him 
with five pounds, and my credit for an outside garment. 
He is a spare man, with closely cropped gray, or rather 
white hair, close-cropped whiskers trmgmg round bis 
chin, and a ciose-cropped white mustache, with his under 
lip and a portion of his chin bare beneath, — aunburnt 
and weather-worn. He has been in Syria and Jeiusalem, 
through the Desert, and at Sebaatopol, and oays be 
means to get Ticknor to publish his travels, and the 
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story of hJs whole adventurous life, on hia return home. 
A free-spoken, confiding, hardy, religious, unpolished, 
simple, yet world-experienced man ; very talkative, and 
boring me with longer visits than I like. He has 
brought home, among other curiosities, " a lady's arm," 
as he calls it, two thousand years old, — a piece of a 
mummy, of course ; also some coins, one of which, a 
gold coin of Vespasian, he showed me, and said he 
bought it of an Arab of the desert The Bedouins pos- 
sess a good many of these coins, handed down imme- 
morially from father to son, and never sell them un- 
less Compelled by waat. He had likewise a Hebrew 
manuscript of the Book of Ruth, on a parchment roU, 
which was put into his care to be given to Lord 
Haddo. 

He was at Sebastopol during the siege, and nearly 
got liis head knocked off by a cannon-ball. His 
strangest statement is one in reference to Lord Raglan- 
He says that an English ofiicer told him that his Lord- 
ship shut himself up, desiring not to be disturbed, as he 
needed sleep. When fifteen hours had gone by, hia at- 
tendants thought it time to break open the door ; and 
Lord Eaglan was found dead, with a bottle of strych- 
nine by the bedside. The affair, so far as the circum- 
stances indicated suicide, was hushed up, and his death 
represented as a natural one. The English officer seems 
to have been an unscrupulous fellow, jesting thus with 
the fresh memory of his dead commander ; for it is im- 
possible to believe a word of the story. Even if Lord 
Eaglan had wished for death, he would hardly have 
taken strychnine, when there were so many chances of 
being honorably shot. In Wood's Narrative of the 
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Campaign, it ia stated that he died surrounded by the 
members of his staff, alter having been for some time ill. 
It appears, however, by the same statement, that no se- 
rious apprehensions had been entertained, until, one af- 
ternoon, he shut himself up, desiring not to be disturbed 
till evening. After two or three hours he caUed Lord 
Burgherah, — "Frank, Frank!" and was found to he 
almost in a state of collapse, and died that evening. 

Mr, H- 'a story might very well have been a camp 

rumor. 

It seems to me that the British Ministry, in its notion 
of a life-peerage, shows an entire misunderstanding of 
what makes people desire the peerage. It is not for the 
immediate personal distinction ; hut because it removes 
the peer and his consanguinity fi-om the common rank 
of men, and makes a separate order of them, aa if they 
should grow angelic. A life-peer is but a mortal amid 
the angelic throng. 

Ffhrwary 2Slh. — I went yesterday with Mrs. 

and another lady, and Mr. M-^-, to the West Derby 
Workhouse 

[Here comes in the visit to the West Derby Work- 
house, which was made the subject of a paper in Our 
Old Home, called " Outside Glimpses of English Pov- 
erty." As the purpose in publishing these passages from 
the private note-books is to give to those who ask for a 
memoir of Mr. Hawthorne every possible incident re- 
corded by himself which shows his character and na- 
ture, the editor thinks it proper to disclose the feet that 
Mr. Hawthorne was himself the gentleman of that party 
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who took up in his arms the little child, bo fearfully 
repulsive in its condition. And it seems better to quote 
his own words in reference to it, than merely to say it 
was he. 

Under date February 28, 1856. 
"After this, we went to the ward where the children 
were kept, and, on entering this, we saw, in the first 
place, two or three unlovely and unwholesome little 
imps, who were lazily playing together. One of them 
(a child ahout six years old, but I know not whethei 
gu-1 or boy) immediately took the strangest fancy fo» 
me. It was a wretched, pale, half-torpid little thing 
with a humor in ifs eyes which the Governor said wa» 
the scurvy. I never saw, till a few moments after, 
wards, a child that 1 should feel less incKned to fondle. 
Ent this little, sickly, humor-eaten fright prowled arounA 
me, taking hold of my skirts, following at my heels, an4 
at last held up its hands, smiled in my face, and, stand- 
ing directly before me, insisted on my taking it^ upl 
Not that it said a word, for I rather think it was undei- 
witted, and could not talk ; but its face expressed such 
perfect confidence that it was going to be taken up and 
made much of, that it was impossible not to do if- It 
was as if God had promised the child this favor on my 
behalf, and that I must needs fulfil the contract. I held 
my undesirable burden a little while ; and, after setting 
the child down, it still followed me, holding two of my 
fingers and playing with them, just as if it were a child 
of my own. It was a foundling, and out of all human 
kind it chose me to be its father! We went up stairs 
into another ward; and, on coming down again, there 
was this same child waiting for me, with a sickly smile 
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round its defaced mouth, and in its dim red eyes. .... 
I never should have forgiven myself if I had repelled ita 
advances." — Ed.] 

After leaving the workhouse, we drove to Norria 

Green ; and Mrs. ahowed me round the grounds, 

which ai-e very good and nicely kept, these Eng- 
lish homes, what delightful places they are ! I wonder 
how many people live and die in the workhouse, having 
no other home, because other people have a great deal 
more home than enough We had a very pleas- 
ant dinner, and Mr. M: and I walked back, four 

miles and a half, to Liverpool, where we arrived just 
before midnight. 

Why did Christ curse the fig-tree ? It was not in 
the least to hlame ; and it seems most unreasonable to 
have expected it to bear figs out of season. Instead of 
withering it away, it would have been as great a mira- 
cle, and far more beautiful, — and, one would think, of 
more beneficent influence,^ to have made it suddenly 
rich with ripe fruit Then, to be sure, it might have 
died joyfully, having answered so good a purpose, I 
have been reminded of this miracle by the story of a 
man in Heywood, a town in Lancashire, who used such 
horribly profane language that a plane-tree in front of 
his cottage is said to have withered away from that 
hour. I can draw no moral from the incident of the 
fig-tree, unless it be that all things perish from the 
instant when tbey cease to answer some divine pur- 
pose. 

March 6iS. — Yesterday I lunched on board Captain 
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Eussell's sliip, the Princeton. Theae daily lunches on 
shipboard might answer very well the purposes of a 
dinner ; being, in fact, noontide dinners, with soup, roast 
mutton, mutton-chops, and a macaroni pudding, — ■ 
brandy, port and sherry wines. There were three el- 
derly Englishmen at table, with white heads, — which, 
I think, is oftener the predicament of elderly heads 
here than in America. One of these was a retired 
Custom-House officer, and the other two were con- 
nected with shipping in some way. There is a satis- 
faction in seeing Englishmen eat and drink, they do it 
so heartily, and, on the whole, so wisely, — trusting so 
entirely that there is no harm in good beef and mutton, 
and a reasonable quantity of good liquor; and theae 
three hale old men, who had acted on this wholesome 
faith for so long, were proofs that it is well on earth 
to live like earthly creatures. In America, what 
equeamishness, what delicacy, what stomachic appre- 
hension, would there not be among three stomachs of 
sixty or seventy yeai-s' experience ! I think this fail- 
ure of American stomachs is partly owing to our ill 
usage of our digestive powers, and partly to our want 
of faith in them. 

After lunch, we all got into an omnibus, and went 
to the Mersey Iron Foundry, to see the biggest piece 
of ordnance in the world, which is almost finished. 
The overseer of the works received us, and escorted 
us courteously throughout the eatablishnient ; which is 
very extensive, giving employment to a thousand men, 
what with night-work and day-work. The big gun is 
still on the axle, or turning-machine, by means of 
which it has been bored. It is made enlu^y of 
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wrought and welded iron, fifty tons of which were 
originally used ; and the gun, in its present state, bored 
out and smoothed away, weighs nearly twenty-three 
tons. It has, aa yet, no trunnions, and does not look 
much like a cannon, but only a huge iron cylinder, im- 
mensely solid, and with a bore so large that a young 
man of nineteen shoved himself into it, the whole length, 
with a light, in order to see whether it is duly smooth 
and regular. I suppose it will have a better effect, aa 
to the impression of size, when it is finished, polished, 
mounted, and fully equipped, after the fashion of ordi- 
nary cannon. It is to throw a ball of three hundred 
pounds' weight five niilea, and woe be to whatever ship 
or battlement shall bear the brunt ! 

After inspecting the gun we went through other 
portions of the establishment, and saw iron in various 
stages of manufacture. 1 am not usually interested in 
manufacturing processes, being quite unable to under- 
stand them, at least in cotton machinery and the like ; 
but here there were such exhibitions of mighty strength, 
both of men and machines, that I had a satisfaction in 
looking on. We saw lumps of iron, intensely white- 
Lot, and in all but a melting state, passed through 
rollers of various size and pressure, and speedily con- 
verted into long bars, which came curling and waving 
out of the rollers like great red ribbons, or like fiery 
serpents wriggling out of Tophet ; and finally, being 
straightened out, they were laid to cool in heaps. Trip- 
hammers are very pleasant things to look at, working 
so massively as they do, and yet so accurately ; chewing 
up the hot iron, as it were, and fashioning it into shape, 
with a sort of mighty and gigantic gentleness in their 
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mode of action. What great thmga man has contrived, 
and is continually performing! What a noble brute 
he is! 

Also, I found much delight in looking at the molten 
iron, boiling and bubbling in the furnace, and some- 
times slopping over, when stirred by the attendant. 
There were numberless fires on all sides, blinding us 
with their intense glow ; and continually the pounding 
strokes of huge hammers, some wielded by machinery 
and others by human arms. I had a respect for these 
stalwart workmen, who seemed to be near kindred of 
the machines amid which they wrought, ■ — mighty men, 
smiting stoutly, and looking into the fierce eyes of the 
furnace fearlessly, and handling the iron at a tempera- 
ture which would have taken the skin ofi'from ordinary 
fingers. They looked strong, indeed, but pale ; for the 
Lot atmosphere in which they live cannot but be dele- 
terious, and I suppose their very strength wears them 
quickly out. But I would rather live ten years as an 
iron-smith than fifty as a tailor- 
So much heat can be concentrated into a mass of 
iron, that a lump a foot square heata all the atmosphere 
about it, and bums the face at a considerable distance. 
As the trip-hammer strikes the lump, it seem'i still 
more to intensify the heat by squeezing it togeiher, 
and the fluid iron oozes out like sap or juice. 

" He was ready for the newest fashions ! " — this 
espression was used by Mvs. Blodgett in reference lo 

Mr. on his first arrival in England, and it is a 

very tender way of signifying that a person is rather 
poorly off as to apparel. 
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3furch lbt!>. — Mr. , our new amLaasaJor, ar- 
rived on Thursday afterncfon by the Atlantic, and I 
called at the Adelphi Hotel, after dinner, to pay him 
my respects. I found him and his family at supper. 

.... They seem to he plain, affable people 

The amhassador is a venerable old gentleman, with a full 
head of perfectly white hair, looking not unlike an old- 
fashioned wig ; and this, together with his collarless white 
neckcloth and his hrown coat, gave him precisely such 
an aspect as one would expect in a respectable person 
of pre-revolutionary days. There was a forma! sim- 
plicity, too, in his manners, that might have belonged 
to the same era. He must have been a very handsome 
man in bis youthful days, and is now comely, very erect, 
moderately tall, not overburdened with flesh ; of benign 
and agreeable address, with a pleasant smile ; but his 
eyes, which are not very lai^, impressed me as sharp 
and cold. He did not at all stamp himself upon me as 
a man of much intellectual or characteristic vigor. I 
found no such matter in his conversation, nor did I feel 
it in the indefinable way by which strength always 
makes itself acknowledged. B— — , though, somehow, 
plain and uncouth, yet vindicates himself aa a large man 
of the world, able, experienced, fit to handle difacult cir- 
cumstances of life ; dignified, too, and able to bold his 

own in any society. Mr. has a kind of venerable 

dignity ; but yet, if a person could so little respect him- 
self as to insult him, I should say that there was no in- 
nate force in Mr. to prevent it. It is very strange 

that be should have made so considerable a figure in 
public life, filling ofRcea that the strongest men would 
have thought worthy of their highest ambition. There 
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must be something siirewd and sly under his appareat 
simplicity ; narrow, cold, selfish, perhaps, I fancied these 
things in his eyes. He has risen in life by the lack of 
too powerful qualities, and by a certain tact, which en- 
ables bim to take advantage of circumstances and op- 
portunities, and avail himself of his unobjectionableness, 
just at the proper time. I suppose he must be pro- 
nounced a humbug, yet almosf'or quite an innocent one. 
Yet he is a queer representative to be sent from brawl- 
ing and boisterous America at such a critical period. 
It win be funny if England sends him back again, on 
hearing the news of — — -'s dismissal, Mr. - — — gives 
me the impression of being a very amiable man in his 
own family. He has brought his son with him, as 
Secretary of Legation, — a small young man, with a 
little mustache. It will be a feeble embassy, 

I called again the next morning, and introduced 
Mrs, — — , who, I believe, accompanied the ladies about 

town. This simplicity in Mr. 's manner puzzles 

and teases rae ; for, in spite of it, there was a sort of 
self-consciousness, as if he were being looked at, — as 
if he were having his portrait taken. 



March 22d. — Yesterday, — no, day before yesterday, 
— I left Liverpool for London by rail, from the Lime 
Street station. The journey was a dull and monotonous 
one, as usual. Three passengers were in the same car- 
riage with ine at starting ; but they dropped off, and 
from Rugby I was alone. "We reached London after fen 
o'clock ; and I took a cab for St. James's Place, No. 32, 
where I found Mr. B expecting me. He had se- 
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cured a bedroom for me at this lodging-house, and I am 
to be free of his drawing-room during my stay. We 
breakfasted at nine, and then wallied down to his count- 
ing-room, in Old Broad Street, in the city. It being a 
dim, dingy morning, London looked very dull, the more 
so as it was Good Friday, and therefore the streets 
were comparatively thin of people and vehicles, and had 
on their Sunday aspect. If it were not for the human 
life and bustle of London, it would be a very stupid 
place, with a heavy and dreary monotony of unpictu- 
resque streets. We went up Bolt Court, where Dr. John- 
son used to live ; and this was the only interesting site 
we saw. After spending some lime in the counting- 
room, while Mr. read his letters, we went to Lou- 
don Bridge, and took tlie steamer for Waterloo Bridge, 
with partly an intent to go to Richmond, but the day 
was so damp and dusky that we concluded otberwisc. 
So we came home, visiting, on our way, the site of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, lately burnt down. The exterior 
walls sfjll remain perfect, and look quite solid enough 
to admit of the interior being renewed, but I believe it 
is determined to take them down. 

After a slight lunch and a glass of wine, we walked 
out,. along Piccadilly, and to Hyde Park, which already 
looks very green, and where there were a good many 
people walking and driving, and rosy-faced children at 
play. Somehow or other the shine and charm ai'e gone 
from London, since my last visit ; aDd I did not very 
much admire, nor fee! much interested in anything. 
We returned (and I, for my part, was much wearied) 
in time for dinner at five. The evening was spent at 
home in various t«lk, and I find Mr. a very agree- 
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able companioit, and a young man of thought and infor- 
mation, with a self-respecting character, and I think 
him a safe person to live with. 

This St. James's Place is in close vicinity to St. 
James's Palace, the gateway and not very splendid 
front of which we can see from the corner. The club- 
houses and the best life of the town are near at hand. 
Addison, before his marriage, used to live in St. James's 
Place, and the house where Mr. Rogers recently died 
is up the court, — not that this latter residence excites 
much interest in my mind. I remember nothing else 
very noteworthy in this firat day's experience, except 
that OQ Sir Watkins Williams Wynn's door, not far 
fi-om this house, I saw a gold knocker, which is said 
to be unscrewed every night lest it should be stolen. 
I don't know whether it be really gold ; for it did not 
look so bright as the generality of brass ones. I re- 
ceived a very good letter from J ■ this morning. 

He was to go to Mr. Bright's at Sandhays yesterday, 
and remain till Monday. ' 

After writing the above, I walked along the Strand, 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill and Clieapside to Wood 
Street^ — a very narrow street, insomuch that one has to 
press close against the wall to escape being grazed 
when a cart ia passing. At No. 77 I found the place 
of business of Mr. Bennoch, who came to see me at 
Eock Ferry with Mr. Jerdan, not long after my arrival 
in England. I found him in his office ; but he did not 
at first recognize me, so much stonter have I grown 
during my residence in England, — a new man, as he 
says. Mr. Benrroch is a kindly, frank, very good man, 
and was bounteous in bis plans for making my time 
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pass pleasantly. We talked of , from whom lie 

has just received a letter, and who says he will fight 
for England in ease of a war. I let Eennoch know 
that I, at least, should take the other side. 

After arranging to go to Greenwich Fmt, and after- 
wards to dine with Bennoch, I left him and went to 

Mr, 's office, and afterwards strayed forth again, 

and crossed London Bridge. Thence I rambled rather 
drearily along through several shabby and uninterest- 
ing,streets on the other side of the Thames ; and the 
dull streets in London are really the dullest and most 
disheartening in the world. By and by I found my way 
to Southwark Bridge, and so crossed to Upper Thames 
Street, which was likewise very stupid, though I be- 
lieve Cienman's paternal bouse in "Little Dorrit" 

stands thereabouts Next, I got info Ludgate 

Hill, near St Paul's, and being quite foot-weary, I 
took a Paddington omnibus, and rode «p into Regent 
Street, whence I came home. 

March 24th. — Yesterday being a clear day for Eng- 
land, we determined upon an expedition to Hampton 
Court; so walked out betimes towards the Waterloo 
Stalion i but first crossed the Thames by Westminster 
Bridge, and went to Lambeth Palace. It stands imme- 
diately on the hank of the river, not far above the bridge. 
We merely walked round it, and saw on!y an old stone 
tower or two, partially renewed with brick, and a high 
connecting wall, within which appeared gables and 
other portions of the palace, all of an ancient plan 
and venerable aspect, though evidently much patched 
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up and restored in the course of the many ages since its 
foundation. There is likewise a chnvch, part of which 
looks old, connected with the palace. -The streets sur- 
rounding it have maDy gabled houses, and a general look 
of antiquity, more than some other parts of London, 

We then walked to the Waterloo Station, on the 
same side of tlie river; and at twenty minutes past 
one took the rail for Hampton Court, distant some 
twelve or fifteen miles. On arriving at the terminus, 
we beheld Hampton Palace, on the other side of the 
Thames, — an extensive structure, with a front of red 
brick, long and comparatively low, with the great Hall 
which Wolsey built rising high above the rest. We 
crossed the river (which is here but a narrow stream) 
by a stone bridge. The entrance to the palace is about 
half a quarter of a mile from the railway, through 
arched gates, which ^Ve a long perspective into the 
several quadrangles. These quadrangles, one beyond 
another, are paved with stone, and surrounded by the 
brick walls of the palace, the many windows of which 
look in. upoii them. Soldiers were standing sentinels 
at the exteiior gateways, and at the various doors of 
the palace ; but they admitted everybody without 
question and without fee. Policemen, or other attend- 
ants, were in most of the rooms, but interfered with no 
one ; so that, in this respect, it was one of the pleasant- 
est places to visit that I have found in England. A 
good many people, of all classes, were strolling through 
the apartments. 

We first went info Wolsey's great Hall, up a most 
spacious staircase, the walls and ceiling of which were 
covered with an allegorical fresco by Verrio, wonderfully 
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bright and well preserved ; and without caring about 
the design or execution, I greatly liked the brilliancy of 
the coloi-s. ■ The great Hall is a most noble and beau- 
tiful room, above a hundred feet long and sixty high 
and broad. Most of the windows are of stained or 
painted glass, with elaborate designs, whether modem 
01 ancient I know not, but certainly brilliant in effect. 
The walls, from the floor to perhaps half their height, 
are covered, with antique tapestry, which, though a good 
deal faded, still retains color enough to be a very efiec- 
tive adornment, and to give an idea of how rich a mode 
of decking a noble apartment this must have been. The 
subjects represented were from Scripture, and the fig- 
ures seemed colossal. Ob looking closely at this tapes- 
try, you could see that it was thickly interwoven with 
threads of gold, still glistening. The windows, except 
one or two that are long, do not descend below the top 
of this tapestry, and are therefore twenty or thirty feet 
above the floor ; and this mannw of lighting a great 
room seems to add much to the impressiveness of the 
enclosed space. The roof is very magniflcent, of carved 
oak, intricately and elaborately arched, and still as per- 
fect to all appearance as when it was first made. Tliere 
are banners, so fresh in their hues, and so unfattered, 
that I think they must be modern, suspended along 
beneath the cornice of the hall, and exhibiting Wolsey'e 
arms and badges. On the whole, this is a perfect sight 
in' its way. 

-" Next to the hall there is a wilhdrawing-room, more 
than.seventy feet long, and twenty-five feet high. The 
walls of this apartment, too, are covered with ancient 
tapestry, of allegorical design, but more faded than 
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that of tbe hall. There is also a sfaineJ-^lass window ; 
and a marble statue of Venus on a coueh, very lean 
and not very beautiful; and some carloons of Carlo 
Cignani, which have left no impression on my memory; 
likewise, a large model of a splendid palace of some 
East Indian nabob. 

I am not sure, after all, that Verrio's frescoed grand 
staircase was not in another part of the palace ; for I 
remember that we went from it through an immensely 
long suite of apartments, beginning with the Guard- 
chamber, Ail these rooms are wainscoted with oak, 
which looks new, being, I believe, of the date of King 
William's reign. Over many of the doorways, or 
around the panels, there are carvings in wood by 
Gibbons, rppreaenting wreaths of flowers, fruit, 'and 
foliage, the most perfectly beautiful that can be con- 
ceived ; and the wood being of a light hue {lime-wood, 
I believe), it has a fine eflect on the dark oak panelling 
The apaitmentsopen one beyond another, in long, long, 
long succession, — rooms of state, and kings' and 
queens' bedchambers, and rojal do'els biggoi than 
ordmaiy drawing-rooms, so that the whole suite mu^t 
be half a mile, or it may be a mile, in extent From 
the windows you get views of the palace grounds, broad 
and stately walks, and gro\es of trees, and lawns, and 
fountains, and the Thames and adjacent country be- 
yond The walls of all these rooms are absolutely 
covered with pictutes, including works of all the great 
masters, which would require long study before a new 
eye could enjoy them, and, seeing so many of them at 
once, and having such a nothing of time to look at 
them all, I did not even try to see any merit in them, 
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Vandyke's picture of Charles I., on a white horse be- 
neath an arched gateway, made more impression on me 
than any other, and as I recall it now, it seems as if 1 
could see the king's noble, melancholy face, and armed 
form, remembered not in picture, but in reality. All 
Sir Peter Lely's lewd women, and Kneller's, too, were 
in these rooms ; and the jolly old stupidity of George 
m. and his family, many tunes repeated; and pictures 
by Titian, Rubens, and other famous hands, intermixed 
with many by West, which provokingly drew the eye 
away from their betters. It seems to me that a picture, 
of aO other things, should be by itself; whereas people 
always congregate them in galleries. To endeavor 
really to see them, so arranged, is like trying to read a 
hundred poems at once, — a most absurd attempt. Of 
all these pictures, I hardly recollect any so well as a 
ridiculous old travesty of the Resurrection and Last 
Judgment, where the dead people are represented as 
coming to life at the sound of the trumpet, — the flesh 
re-establishing itself on the bones, — one man pick- 
ing up his skull, and putting it on his shoulders, — aod 
all appearing greatly startled, only half awake, and at 
a loss what to do next. Some devils arc diagging 
away the damned by the heeh and on sledges, and 
above sits the Redeemer and some aagelic and sainted 
people, looking complarenily down upon the sceue ! 

We saw, in one of the rooms, the funeral canopy 
beneath which the Duke of Wellington lay in state, — 
very goi-geous, of black velvet embroidered with silver 
and adorned with escutcheons ; also, the state bed 
of Queen Anne, broad, and of comfortable appearance, 
though it was a queen's, — the materials of the curtains, 
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quilt, and furniture, red velvet, still lirilliaat in hue; 
also King William's bed and hia queen Mary's, with 
enormously tall posts, and a good deal the worse for 
time and wear. 

The last apartment we entered was the gallery con- 
taining Raphael's cartoons, which I shall not prefend to 
admire nor to understand. I can conceive, indeed, that 
there is a great deal of expression in them, and very 
probahly they may, in every respect, deserve all their 
fame ; but on this point I can give no testimony. To 
■my perception they were a series of very much faded 
pictures, dimly seen (for this part of the "palace waa 
now in shadow), and representing figures neither grace- 
ful nor beautiful, nor, as far as I could discern, partico- 
larly grand. Bat I came to them with a wearied mind 
and eye; and also I had a previous distaste to them 
through the medium of engravings. 

But what a noble palace, nobly enriched, is this 
Hampton Court ! The English government does well 
to -keep it up, and to admit the people freely into it, for 
it is impossible for even a Republican not to feel some- 
thing like awe — at least, a profound respect — for all 
this state, and for the institutions which are here rep- 
resented, the sovereigns whose moral magnificence de- 
mands such a residence ; and its permanence, too, 
enduring from age to age, and each royal generation 
adding new splendors to those accumulated by their 
predecessors. If one views the matter in another way, 
to be sure, we may feel indignant that such dolt-lieads, 
rowdies, and every way mean people, as many of the 
English sovereigns have been, should inhabit these 
stately halls, contrasting its splendors with their little- 
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ness ; but, on the whole, I readily consented within 
myself to be impressed for a momentwith the feeling 
that royalty has its glorious side. B'y no possibility 
can we ever have such a place in America. 
■ Leaving Hampton Court at about four o'clock, we 
walked through Bushy Park, — a beautiful tract of 
ground, well wooded with tine old trees, green with 
moss, all up their twisted trunks, — thFough several 
villages, Twickenham among the rest, to Richmond. 
Before entering Twickenham, we passed a lath-and- 
plaster casteDated edifice, mucd time-worn, and with 
the plaster peeling off from the laths, which I fancied 
might be Horace Walpole's toyn^stle. Not that it 
really could have been; but it was like the image, 
wretchedly mean and shabby, which one forms of such 
a place, in its decay. From Hampton Court to the 
Star and Garter, on Richmond Hill, is about six miles. 
After glancing -cursorily at the prospect, which is fa- 
mous and doubtless very extensive and beautiful if 
the English mistiness would only let it be seen, we 
took a good dinner in the large and handsome coffee- 
room of the hotel, and then wended our way to the 
rail station, and reached home between eight and 
nine o'clock. We must have walked not far from fif- 
teen miles in the course of the day. 

March 25(^. — Yesterday, at one o'clock, I called by 
appointment on Mr. Bennoch,and lunched with him and 
his partners and clerks. This lunch seems to be a 
legitimate continuation of the old London custom of 
the master living at the same table with his apprentices. 
The meal was a dinner for the latter class. The table 
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was set in an upper room of the establishment ; and tlie 
dinner was a large joint of roast mutton, to which ten 
people sat down, including a German silk-merchant as 
a guest, besides myself. Mr. Bennocb was at tbe head 
of the table, and one of his partners at the foot. Foe 
the apprentices there was porter to drink, and for the 
partners and guests some sparkling Moselle, and we 
had a suffident dinner with agreeable conversation. 

Bennoch said that G. Gi used to be very fond of 

these lunches while in England. 

After lunch, Mr. Btftinoch took me round the estab- 
lishment, which is quite extensive, occupying, I thiak, 
two or three adjacent houses, and requiring more. He 
showed me innumerable packages of ribbons, and other 
silk manufactures, and all sorts of silks, from the raw 
thread to the iinest fabrics. He then offered to show 
me some of the curiosities of old London, and took me 
6rst to Barber- Surgeons' Hail, in MonkweU Street. 
It was at this place that the first anatomical studies 
were instituted in England. At the time of its founda- 
tion, the Barbei-s and Surgeons were one company; 
but the latter, I believe, are now the exclusive posses- 
sors of the Hail. The edifice was built by Inigo 
Jones, and the principal room is. a fine one, with finely 
carved wood-work on tbe ceiling and walls. There is 
a skylight in the roof, letting down a sufficient radi- 
ance on the long table beneath, where, no doubt, dead 
people have been dissected, and where, for many gener- 
ations, it has been the custom of the society to bold its 
stated feasts. In this room hangs the most valuable 
picture by Holbein now in existence, representing the 
company of Barber- Surgeons kneeling before Henry 
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VTII ind recening their charter fiom hm UiniJs The 
picture IS about six feet square The king is dipssed 
111 scailet, and quite fulfils one s idei of his asjiett 
The Baiber Surgeons, all poitraita, are an ■lasemblige 
ot ^rive looking personages, in dirk costumes The 
company has refused five thousind pound'* for this 
unique pictuie, ind Ihe keeper of the Hall told lue 
tb-it &ir Kobert Peel hid offered a thousand pounds foi 
liberty to Uke out only one of the heid'i, Ihit of a 
person nimed Pen he conditioning to ha^e a perfect 
fac simile painted in I did not hee iny merit in Ihis 
head over the others 

Beside lh s gieit picture huog a most exquisite por- 
triit by Vandyke, an elderly, beasded man, of noble 
and rehned countenance, m a nth, grave dress There 
are miny other pictures of distinguiahpd men ot the 
company, in long pTit limes, And of some of the king? 
and great people of England, ill darkened with age, 
and producing a nob and sombre e&eet in this stately 
old hall Nothing is more cunou'- in Loudon than 
theae ancient localitiei and msloms of the Cifj Com- 
panies, — each trade and profession Laving its own hall, 
and its own institutions The keeper next ebowed ufl 
the plate which is used at the banquets 

I should like to be present at one of these feasts 
I saw ilso an old \pllum minusciipt, in black letter, 
which appeared to be a record of the proceedings of 
the company , ind it the end there were manj pages 
ruled foi f irther entiies, but none had been made la 
the volume for tin, last three or four hundred years 

I think it was in the neighborhood of Eirbei Sur 
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geons' Hall, which stands amid an intricacy of old 
streets, where I should never have thought of going, 
that I saw a row of ancient almshouses, of Elizabetlian 
structure. They looked wofully dilapidated. In front 
of one. of them was an inscription, setting forth that 
some worthy alderman had founded this establishment 
for the support of six poor men ; and these six, or their 
successors, are still supported, hut no lai^er cumber, 
although the value of the property left for that purpose 
would now suffice for a much larger number. 

Then Mr. Bennoch took me to Cripplegate, and, en- 
tering the door of a house, which proved to be a sexton's 
residence, we passed by a side entrance into ihe church 
porch of St. Giles, of which the sexton's house seems 
to be an indivisible contiguity. This is a very ancient 
church, that escaped the great fire of London. The gal- 
leries are supported by arches, the pillars of which are 
cased high upwards with oak ; but all this oaken work 
and the oaken pews are comparatively modern, though 
so solid and dark that they agree well enough with the 
general efiect of the church. Proceeding to the high 
altar, we found it surrounded with many very curious 
old monuments and memorials, some in carved oak, 
some in marble ; grim old worthies, mostly in the cos- 
tume of Queen Elizabeth's time. Here was the bust 
of Speed, the historian ; here was the nionument of 
Fox, author of The Book of Martj-rs. High up on 
the wall, beside the altar, there was a black wooden 
cofBn, and a lady sitting upright within it, with her 
hands clasped in pi-ayer, it being her awakening mo- 
ment at the Resurrection. Thence we passed down 
the centre aisle, and about midway we stopped belbre 
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a marble bust, flsed against one of the pillars. And 
this was the bust of Milton ! Yes, and Milton's bones 
lay beneath our feet ; for he was buried under the pew- 
over the door of which I was leaning. The bust, I be- 
heve, is the original of the one in Westminster Abbey. 

Treading over the tombstonGs of the old citizens of 
Londun, both in the aisles and the poruh, and within 
doors and without, we went into the churchyard, one 
side of which is fenced in by a portion of London Wall, 
very solid, and still high, though the accumulation of 
human dust has covered much of its base. Thi'* is the 
most considerable portion now remaining of the ancient 
wall of London. The sexton now asked us to go into 
the tower of the church, that he might show us the 
oldest part of the structure, and we did ao, and, looking 
down from the organ gallery, I saw a woman sitliug 
alone in the church, wailing for the rector, whose 
ghostly consolation, I suppose, she needed. 

This old church tower was formerly lighted by three 
large windows, — one of them of very great size; but 
the thrifty churchwardens of a generation or two ago 
had built them up with brick, to the great disfigurement 
of the church. The sexton called my attention to the 
organ-pipe, which is of sufficient size, I believe, to ad- 
mit three men. 

From Cripplegate we went to Milton Street (as it is 
now called), through which we walked for a very excel- 
lent reason; for this is the veritable Grub Street, where 
my literary kindred of former times used to congregate. 
It is still a shabby-looking street, with old-fashioned 
houses, and inhabited chiefly by people of the poorer 
classes, though not by authors. Next we went to OliJ 
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Broad Street, and, lieing joined by Mr. B , we set 

off for London Bridge, turning out of our direct course 
to Bee London stone in Watling Street This famous 
stone appears uow to be built into the wall of St. 
Swithin's Church, and is so encased that you can only 
see and touch the top of it through a circular hole. 
There are one or two long cuts or indentations in the 
top, which are said to have been made by Jack Cade's 
sword when he struck it against the stone. If so, his 
sword was of a redoubtahle temper. Judging by what I 
saw, London stone was a rudely shaped and unhewn post. 

At the London Bridge station, we took the rail for 
Greenwich, and, it being only about five miles off, we 
were not long in reaching the town. It was Easter 
Monday ; and during the first three days of Easter, from 
time immemorial, a fair has been held at Greenwich, 
and this was what we had come to see. 

[This fair is described in Our Old Home, in " A Lon- 
don Suburb."] 

Iteaching Mr, Bennoch's house, we found it a pretty 
and comfortable one, and adorned with many works of 
art ; for he seems to be a pati-on of art and literature, 
and a warm-hearted man, of active benevolence and 
vivid sympathies in many directions. His face shows 
this. I liave never seen eyes of a warmer glow than 
his. On the walls of one room there were a good many 
sketches by Haydon, and several artists' proofs of fine 
engravings, presented by persons to whom he had been 
kind. In the drawing-room there was a marble bust 

of Mrs. , and one, I think, of himself, and one of 

the Queen, which Mr, Bennoch said was very a:f""l. 
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and it is unlike any other I have seen. It ia intended 
as a gift, from a numher of subscribers, to Miss Nightin- 
gale. Likewise a crayon sketch of , looking rather 

morbid and unwholesome, as the poor lady really is. 
A!so, a small picture of Mr. Bennoch in a military 
dress, as an officer, probably of city-horse. By and by 
came in a young gentleman, son of Haydon, the painter 
of high art, and one or two ladies staying in the 

bouse, and anon Mrs. . And so we went in to 

dinner. 

Bennoch is an admirable host, and warms his guests 
like a household fire by the influence of his kindly face 
and glowing eyes, and by such hospitable demeanor as 
best suits this aspect. After the cloth was removed, 
came in Mr. Newton Croaland, a young man who once 
called on me in Liverpool, — the husband of a literary 
lady, formerly Camilla Toulmin. The lady herself 
was coming to spend the evening. The husband (and 
I presume the wife) is a decided believer in spiritual 
manifestations. We talked of politics and spiritualism 
and literature; and before we rose from table, Mr. 
Bennoch drank the health of the ladies, and especially 

of Mrs. H , in terms very kind towards her and me. 

I rraponded in ber behalf as well as I could, and left it 
to Mr. Bowman, as a bachelor, to respond for the ladies 
generally, — which be did briefly, toasting Mrs. B . 

We bad heard the sound of the piano in the drawing- 
room for some time, and now adjourning thither, I had 
the pleasure to be introduced to Mrs. Newton Crosland, 

a rather tall, thin, pale, and ladylike person, looking, I 

thought, of a sensitive character. She expressed in a 
low tone and quiet way great delight at seeing my dis- 
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tingniahed self I for she is a vast admirer of The Scarlet 
Letter, and especially of the character of Heater ; in- 
deed, I remember seeing a most favorable criticism of 
the book from her pen, in one of the London maga- 

At eleven o'clock Mrs. Crosland entered the tiniest 
pony carriage, and set forth for her own residence, with 
a lad walking at tiie pony's Iiead, and carrying a Ian > 
tern. .... 

March 26(A. — Yesterday was not a very eventful 
day. After writing in my journal I went out at twelve, 
and visited, for the first time, the National GaDery. It 
is of no use for me to criticise pictures, or to try to de- 
scribe them, but I have an idea that I might acquire a 
taste, with a little attention to the subject, for I find I 
already begin to prefer some pictures to others. This 
is encouraging. Of those that I saw yesterday, I think I 
liked several by Murillo best. There were a great many 
people in the gallery, almost entirely of the middle, with 
a few of the lower classes ; and I should think that the 
effect of the exhibition must at least tend towards re- 
finement. Nevertheless, the only emotion that I saw 
displayed was in broad grins on the faces of a man and 
two women, at sight of a small picture of Venus, with a 
Satyr peeping at her with an expression of gross animal 
deiight and merriment. Without being aware of it, 
this man and the two women were of that same Satyr 
breed. 

If I lived in London, I would endeavor to educate 
myself in this and other galleries of art ; but as the case 
stands, it would be of no use. I saw two of Turner's 
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landscapes ; but did not see so much beauty in them as 
in some of Claude's. A view of the grand canal in 
Venice, by Canaletto, seemed to me wonderful,— abso- 
lutely perfect, — a better reality, for I could see the 
water of the canal moving and dimpUng ; and the pal- 
aces and buildings on each side were quite as good in 
their way. 

J-eaviog the gallery, I walked down into the city, 
and passed through Smithfield, where I glanced at St. 
Bartholemew's Hospital .... Then I went iuto St. 
Paul's, and walked all round the great cathedral, look- 
ing, I believe, at every monument on the floor. There 
is certainly nothing very wonderful in any of them, and 
I do wish it would not so generally happen that English 
warriors go into battle ahnoat nude ; at least, we must 
suppose EO, from their invariably receiving their deatb- 
wounds in that condition. T will not believe that a 
sculptor or a painter is a man of genius unless he can 
make the nobleness of his subject illuminate and trans- 
figure any given pattern of coat and breeches. Never- 
llieless, I never go into St Paul's without being im- 
pressed anew with the grandeur of tJie ediEce, and the 
general effect of these same groups of statuary ranged 
in (heir niches and at the bases of the pillars as adorn- 
ments of the cathedral. 

Coming homeward, I went into the enclosure of the 
Temple, and near the entrance saw "Dr. Johnson's 
staircase" printed over a doorway so I not only looked 
in, but went up the first flight of some broad, well-worn 
stairs, passing my band over a heavy, ancient, broken 
balustrade, on which, no doubt, Johnson's hand has 
often rested. It was here that Boswell used to visit 
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him, in their early acquaintance. Before my lunch, I 
Lad gone into Bolt Court, where he died. 

This morning there have been letters from Mr. 
Wilding, enclosing an invitation to me to he one of the 
stewards of the anniversary dinner of the Literary 
Fund. 

No, I thank you, gentlemen ! 

March 27th. — Yesterday I went out at about twelve, 
and visited the BHtish Museum ; an exceedingly tire- 
some affair. It quite crushes a person to see so much 
at once, and-1 wandered from hall to hall with a weary 
and heavy heart, wishing (Heaven forgive me ! ) that 
the Elgin marbles and the frieze of the Parthenon were ■ 
all burnt into lime, and that the granite Egyptian 
statues were hewn and squared into building-stones, and 
that the mummies had all turned to dust two thousand 
years a^; and, in fine, that all the material relics of 
so many successive ages had disappeared with the gen- 
erations that produced them. The present is burdened 
too much with the past. We have not time, in our 
earthly existence, to appreciate what is warm with life, 
and immediately around us j yet we Leap up these old 
shells, out of which human life has long emerged, cast- 
ing them off forever. I do not s^ e how future ages are 
to stagger onward under all this dead weight, with the 
additions that will be continually made to it. 

After leaving the Museum, I went to see Bennoch, 
and arrange with him our expedition of to-day ; and he 
read me a letter from Tupper, very earnestly inviting 
me to come and spend a night or two with him. Then 
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I wandered about the city, and was lost in the vicinity 
of Holborn ; so that for a long while I was under a 
apeU of bewilderment, and kept returning, in the stran- 
gest way, to the same point in Lincoln's Inn Fields 

Mr. Bowman and I went to the Princesa'a Theatre 
in the evening. Charles Kean performed in Louis SI. 
very well indeed, — a thoughtful and highly skilled 
actor,— much improved'since I saw him, many years 
ago, in America. 

ALDEESnOTT CAMP. 

April 1st. — Afler my last date on Thursday, I 
visited the National Gallery. At three o'clock, having 
packed a Iravelling-bag, I went to Bennoch's office, and 
lunched with him ; and at about five we took the rail 
from the "Waterloo station for Aldershott Camp. At 
Tamborough we were cordially received by Lieutenant 
Shaw, of the North Cork Rifles, and were escorted by 
him, in a fly, to his quarters. The camp is a large 
city, composed of numberless wooden barracks, ar- 
ranged in regular streets, on a wide, bleak heath, with 
an extensive and dreary prospect on al! sides. Lieu- 
tenant Shaw assigned me one room in his hut, and Ben- 
noch another, and made us as comfortable as kind 
hospitaUty could; but the huts are very small, and 
the rooms have no size at all; neither are (hey air- 
tight, and the sharp wind whistles in at the crevices ; 
and, on the whole, of all discomfor table places, I am 
inclined to reckon Aldershott Camp the most so. I 
suppose the government has placed the camp on that 
windy heath, and built such wretched huts, for the very 
purpose of rendering life as little desirable as may be 
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to the soldiera, so that thej should throw it away the 
more wilhngly. 

At seven o'clock ^we dined at the regimental m^s, 
with the officers of the North Cork. The mess-room 
is by far the most endurable place to be fouad in camp. 
The hut is large, and the mesa-room is capable of re- 
ceiving between thirty and forty guests, besides the 
officers of the regiment, when a great dinner-party is 
given. As I saw it, the whole space was divided into 
a dining-room and two ante-rooms by red curtains 
drawn across ; and the second ante-room seema to be a 
general rendezvous for the ofBcera, where they meet at 
all times, and talk, or look over the newspapers and 
the army-register, which constitute the chief of their 
reading. The Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
regiment received Bennoch and me with great cor- 
diality, as did all the other officers, and we sat down to 
a splendid dinner. 

All the officers of the regiment are Irishmen, and 
all of them, I believe, men of fortune ; and they do 
what they can towards alleviating their hardships in 
camp by eating and drinking of the best that can be 
obtained of all good things. The table service and 
plate were as fine as those in any nobleman's establish- 
ment; the dishes numerous and admirably got up; and 
the wines delectable and genuine, — as they had need 
to be; for there is a great consumption of them, I 
liked these Irish ofScers exceedingly ; — not that it 
would be possible to live long among them without 
finding existence a bore ; for they have no thought, no 
intellectual movement, no ideas, that I was aware of, 
beyond horses, dogs, drill, garrisons, field-days, whist, 
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wiue, cigars, and all that kind of thing; yet they were 
really gentlemen living on the best terms with one an- 
other, — courteous, kind, most hospitable, with a rich 
Irish humor, softened down hy social refinements, — not 
too refined either, but a most happy sort of behavior, 
as natural as that of children, and with a safe freedom 
that made me feel entirely at my ease. I think well of 
the Irish gentlemen, for their sakes ; and I believe I 
Blight fairly attribute to Lieutenant-Colonel Stowell 
(next whom I sat) a higher and finer cultivation than 
the above description indicates. Indeed, many of them 
may have been capable of much more intellectual inter- 
course than that of the mess-table ; but I suppose it 
would not have been in keeping with their camp life, 
nor suggested by it. Several of the elder officers were 
men who had been long in the army ; and the Colonel 
— a bluff, hearty old soldier, with a profile like an 
eagle's head and beak — was a veteran of the Penin- 
sula, and had a medal on his breast with clasps for 
three famous batlles besides that of Waterloo. 

The regimental band played during dinner, and the 
Lieutenant-Colonel apologized to me for its not playing 
"Hail Columbia," the tune not coming within their 
musical accomplishments. It was no great matter, how- 
ever ; for I should not have distinguished it from any 
other tune ; but, to do me what honor was possible, in 
the way of national airs, the band was ordered to play 
a series of negro melodies, and I was entirely satisfi.ed. 
It is really funny that the " wood-notes wild " of those 
poor black slaves should have been pkyed in a foreign 
land as an honorable compliment to one of their whito 
countrymen. 
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After dinner we played whist, and then had some 
broiled bones for supper, and finally went home to our 
respective huts not much earlier than four o'clock. But 
I don't wonder these gentlemen sit up a& long as they 
can keep their eyes open ; for never was there anything 
so utterly comfortless as their camp-beds. They are 
really worse than the bed of honor, — no wider, no 
softer, no warmer, and affording not nearly so sound 
sleep. Indeed, I got hardly any sleep at all, and almosi 
as aoon as I did close my eyes, the bugles sounded, and 
the drums beat reveille, and from that moment the camp 
was all astir ; so I pretty soon uprose, and wont to the 
mess-room for my breakfast, feeling wonderfully fresh 
and well, considering what my night had been. 

Long before this, however, this whole regiment, and 
all the other regiments, marched off to take part in a 
general review, and Bennoch and I followed, as soon as 
we had eaten a few mutton-chops. It was a bright, 
sunshiny day ; but with a strong east wind, as piercing 
and pitiless as ever blew ; and this wide, undulating 
plain of Alderahott seemed just the place where the east- 
wind was at home. Still, it acted, on the whole, like an 
invigorating cordial ; and whereas in pleasanter cir- 
cumstances I should have lain down, and gone to sleep, 
I now felt as if I could do without sleep for a month. 

In due time we found out the place of the North 
Cork Regiment in the general battle-array, and were 
greeted as old comrades by the Colooel and other c 
cers. Soon the soldiers (who, when we first t 
them, were strolling about or standing at ease) were, 
called into order ; and anon we saw a group of mounted 
officers riding along the lines, and among them a goa- 
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tl man n civilian's round hat, and plain frock and 
t on ding on a white liorse. Tliis group of riders 

tu n d tl front of the regiment, and then passed along 
th a ming dose to where we stood ; and as the 
pU nly d ?ed gentleman rode by, he bent towards roe, 
and I tried io raise my hat, but did not succeed very 
well, because the fierce wind had compelled me to jam 
it tightly upon my head. The Duke of Cambridge (for 
thia was he) is a comely-looking, geaUemanly man, of 
bluff English face, with a great deal of brown beard 
about it. Though a pretty tall man, he appears, on 
horseback, broad and round m proportion to his height. 
I looked at hiro with a certain sort of interest, and a 
feeling of kindness ; for one does feel kindly to whatever 
human being is anywise marked out from the rest, un- 
less it be by his disagreeable qualities. 

The troops, from twelve to fifteen thousand, now fell 
into marching order, and went to attack a wood, where 
we were to suppose the enemy to be stationed. The 
sham-fight seemed to me rather clumsily managed, and 
without any striking incident or result. The officers 

had prophesied, the night before, that General K , 

commanding in the camp, would make a muddle of it ; 
and probably he did. After the review, the Duke of 
Cambi-idge with his attendant officers took their station, 
and all the regiments marched in front, of him, saluting 
as they passed. As each colonel rode by, and as the 
banner of each regmient was lowered, the Duke Ufted 
hia hat. 

The moat splendid effect of this parade was the gleam 
of the sun upon the long line of bayonets, — the sheen 
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of all that steel appearing like a wavering fringe of 
light upon the dark masses of troops below. It was 
very fine. But I was glad when all was done, and I 
could go back to the mess-room, whither I carried an 
excelleot appetite for luncheon. After this we walked 
about the camp, — looked at some model tents, inspected 
the arrangements and modes of living in the huts of 
the privates ; and tlma gained more and more adequate 
ideas of the vile nncomforlableness of a military life. 
Finally, I went to the ante-room and turned over the 
regimental literature, — a peerage and baronetage, — 
an army and militia register, a number of the Sporting 
Magazine, and one of the United Sei-vice, while Ben- 
noch took another walk. Before dinner we both tried 
to catch a little nap by way of compensation for last 
night's deficiencies ; hut, for my part, the attempt was 



The dinner was as splendid and as agreeable is that 
of the evening before ; and I beheie it was neaily two 
o'clock when Bennoeh and I bade fiiewell to our kmd 
entertainers. For my pai't I fraternized with these 
military gentlemen in a way that augurs the very best 
tilings for tlie future peace of the two countnes. They 
all expressed the warmest sympathies towards America, 
and it was easy to judge from their conversation that 
there is no real friendliness on the part of the military 
towards the French. The old antipathy is just as strong 
as ever, — stronger than ever, perhaps, on account of 
the comparatively more brilliant success of the French 
in this Russian war. So, with most Christian sentiments 
of peace andbrotherly love, we returned to our hut, aad 
lay down, each in his narrow bed. 
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Early in the morning the drums and bugles began 
the usual bedevilment ; and shortly after six I dressed, 
and we had breakfast at tbe mess-room, shook hands 
with Lieutenant Shaw (our more especial host), and 
drove off to the railway station at Ash. 

I know not whether I have mentioned that the vil- 
lages neigbboring to the camp have suffered terribly 
as regards morality from the vicinity of the soldiers. 
Quiet old English towns, that till within a little time 
ago had kept their antique simplicity and innocence, 
have now no such thing as female virtue in them, so 
far as the lower classes are concerned. This is ex- 
pressing the matter too strongly, no doubt ; but there is 
too much truth in it, nevertheless ; and one of the 
ofiicere remarked that even ladies of respectability had 
grown much more free in manners and conversation 
than at first, I have heard observations similar to this 
from a Nova-Scotian, in reference to the mora! influence 
of soldiers when stationed in the provinces. 



Wooton stands in a hollow, near the summit of one 
of the long swells that here undulate over the face 
of the country. There is a good deal of wood behind 
It, an should be the case with tVie residence of the 
author of the Sylva; but I believe few, if any, of 
these tiees ai-e known to have been planted by John 
Evelyn, or even to have been coeval with his time. 
The hou«e is of brick, partly ancient, and consists of a 
front and two projecting wings, with a porch and en- 
tiani,e in the centre. It has a de:;olate, meagre aspect. 
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and needs somethiDg to give it life and stjr and jollity. 
The present proprietor is of the old Evelyn family, and 
is now one of the two members of Parliament for 
Surrey ; but he is a very shy and retiring man, un- 
married, sees little company, and seems either not to 
know how to make himself comforlabJe or not to care 

about it. A servant told us that Mr. had just 

gone out, but Tupper, who is apparently on intimate 
terms with him, thought it best that we should go inlo 
the house, while he went in search of the master. So 
the servant ushered us through a hall, — where were 
many family pictures by Lely, and, for aught 1 know, 
by Vandyke, and by KneUer, and other famous painters, 
— «p a grand staircase, and into the library, the inner 
room of which contained the ponderous volumes which 
John Evelyn used to read. Nevertheless, it was a 
room of most barren aspect, without a carpet on the 
floor, with pine bookcases, with a common whitewashed 
ceiling, with no luxurious study-chairs, and without a 
fire. There was an open folio on the table, and a 
sheet of manuscript that appeared to have been recently 
written. I took down a book from the shelves (a vol- 
ume of annals, connected with English history), and 
Tupper afterwards told us that this one single volume, 
for its rarity, was worth either two or three hundred 
pounds. Against one of the windows of this hbrary 
there grows a magnoiia-tree, with a very large stem, 
and at least fifty years old. 

Mrs. Tupper and 1 waited a good while, and then 
Bennoch and Tupper came back, without baving found 

Mr. . Tupper wished very much to show the 

prayer-book used by King Charles at his execution, 
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and some curious old manuscript volumes ; but the ser- 
vant said that hi' master alwiiys kept these treasures 
locked up, and tru'^ted the key to nobody. We there- 
fore had to take our leave without seeing them ; and I 
have not often entered a house that one feels to be 
more forlorn than Wooton, — although we did have a 
glimpse of a dining-room, with a table laid for three or 
four guests, and looking quite brilliant with plate and 
glass and' snowy napery. There was a fire, loo, in this 

one room. Mr. is making extensive alterations 

in the house, or has recently done so, and this is per- 
haps one reason of its ungenial meagreneas and lack 
of finish. 

Before our departure from Wooton, Tupper had 

asked me to leave my card for Mr. ; but I had no 

mind to overstep any limit of formal courtesy in dealing 
with an Englishman, and therefore declined. Tupper, 
however, on his own responsibility, wrote his name, 
Bennoch's, and mine, on a piece of paper, and told the 
servant to show them to Mr. — — , We soon bad ex- 
perience of the good effect of this ; for we had scarcely 
got back before somebody drove up to Tupper'a door, 
and one of the girls, looking out,. exclaimed that there 

was Mr. himself, and another gentleman. He 

had set out, the instant he heard of our call, to bring 
the three precious volumes for me to see. This surely 
■was most kind j a kindness which I should never have 
dreamed of expecting from a shy, retiring man like 
Mr.—, 

So he and his friend were ushered into the dining- 
room, and introduced. Mr. is a young-looking 

man, dark, with a mustache, rather small, and though 
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he has the manners of a man who has seen the world, 
it evidently requires an effott in hini to speak to any- 
body ; and I eould see his whole person slightly writh- 
ing itself, as it were, while he addressed me. This is 
strange in a man of his public position, member for the 
county, necessarily mixed up with life in many forms, 
the possessor of sixteen thousand pounds a year, and 
the representative of an ancient name. Nevertheless, I 
liked him, and felt as if I could become intimately 
aequtdtited with him, if circumstances were favorable ; 
but, at a brief interview like this, it was hopeless to 
break through two great reserves ; so I talked more 
with his companioQ — a pleasant young man, fresh 

from college, I should imagine — than with Mr. 

himself. 

The three boots were really of very great interest 
One was an octavo volume of manuscript in John 
Evelyn's own hand, the beginning of his published 
diary, written as distinctly as print, in a small, clear 
character. It can be read just as easily as any printed 
book. Another was a Church of England prayer-book, 
which King Charles used on the scaffold, and which 
was stained with his sacred blood , and underneath are 
two or three lines in John Evelyn's hand, certifying 
this to be the very book. It is an octavo, or small 
folio, and aeems to have been very little used, scarcely 
opened, except in one spot ; its leaves elsewhere retain- 
ing their original freshness and elasticity. It opens 
most readily at the commencement of the common ser- 
vice ; and there, on the left-hand page, is a discoloration, 
of a yellowish or brownish hue, about two thirds of an 
inch large, which, two hundred years ago and a Kttle 
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more, was doubtless red. For on that page had fallen 
a drop of King Charles's blood. 

The other volume was large, and contained a great 
many original letters, written by the king during his 
troubles. I had not time to examine them with any 
minuteness, and remember only one document, which 

Mr. pointed out, and which had a strange pathos 

and pilifulness in it. It was a sort of due-biil, promis- 
ing to pay a small sum for beer, which had been sup- 
plied to his Majesty, so soon as God should enable him, 
or the distracted circumstances of his kingdom make it 
possible, — or some touching and helpless expression 
of that kind. Prince Hal seemed to consider it au 
unworthy matter, that a great prince should think of 
"that poor creature, small beer," at all; but that a 
great prince should not be able to pay for it is far 
worse. 

Mr. expressed his regret that I was not slaying 

longer in this part of the country, as he would gladly 
have seen me at Wooton, and he succeeded in saying 
something about my books; and I hope I partly suc- 
ceeded in showing him that I was very sensible of his 
kindness in letting me see those relics. I cannot say 
whether or no I expressed it sufficiently. It is better 
with such a man, or, indeed, with any man, to say too 
little than too much ; and, in fact, it would have been 
indecorous in me to take too much of his kindness fo 
my own share, Bennoch being likewise in question. 

We had a cup of coffee, and Ihen took our leave ; 
Tupper accompanying ub part way down the village 
street, and bidding us an affectionate farewelL 
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BATTLE ABBET. 

"BeDnoeli anc! I recommencecl our travels, and, chang- 
ing from one railway to another, reached Tunbridge 
Wells at nine or fen in the evening. . . . The next 
day was spent at Tunbridge "Wells, which is famoua for 
a chalybeate spring, and is a watering-place of note, 
most healthily situated on a high, breezy hOl, with many 
pleasant walks in the neighborhood From Tun- 
bridge Wells we transported ourselves to Battle, — the 
village in which is Battle Abbey. It is a large village, 
■with many antique houses and some new ones ; and 
in its principal street, on one side, wilh a wide, green 
space before il, you see the gray, embattled, outer wall, 
and great, square, battlemented entrance tower (with 
a turret at each coraer), of the ancient Abbey. It is 
the perfect reality of a Gtothic battlement and gateway, 
just as solid and massive as when it was lirst buill, 
though hoary and venerable with the many intervening 
centuries. There are only two days in the week on 
which visitors are allowed entrance, and this was not 
one of them. Nevertheless, Bennoch was determined 
to get in, and he wished me to send Lady Webster my 
cai-d with his own; but this I utterly refused, for the 
honor of America and for my own honor ; because I 
wiil not do anything to increase the reputation we 
already have as a very forward people, Bennoch, 
however, called at a bookshop on the other side of the 
street, near the gateway of the castle; and making 
friends, as he has a marvellous tact in doing, with the 
bookseller, the latter offered to take in his card to the 
housekeeper, and see if Lady Webster would not relax 
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her rule in our favor. Meanwhile, we went into the 
old church of Battle, which was built in Norman times, 
though Bubsequontly to the Abhey. As we entered the 
church door, the bell rang for joy at the news of peace, 
which had just been announced by the London papers. 
The church has been whitewashed in modern times, 
and does not look ao venerable as it ought, with its 
arches and pillared aisles. In the chancel stands a 
marble tomb, heavy, rich, and elaborate, on the top of 
which lie the broken-nosed statues of Sir Anthony 
Browne and his lady, who were the Lord and Lady 
of Battle Abhey in Henry VIII.'s time. The knight 
is in armor, and the lady in stately garb, and (save for 
their broken noses) they are in excellent preservation. 
The pavement of the chancel and aisles is all laid 
witii tombstones, and on two or three of these there 
were engraved brasses, representing knights in armor, 
and churchmen, with inseriptiona in Latin, Some of 
them are very old. On the walla, too, there are vari- 
ous monuments, principally of dignitaries connected with 
the Abbey. Two hatchmisnts, in honor of persona re- 
cently dead, were likewise suspended in the chancel. 
Tiie best pew of the church is, of course, tbat of the 
Webster family. It is curtained round, carpeted, fur- 
nished with chairs and footstools, afld more resembles a 
parlor than a pew ; especially as there is a fireplace in 
one of the pointed archways, which I suppose has been 
bricked up in order to form it. On the opposite side 
of the aisle is the pew of some other magnate, con- 
taining a stove. The rest of the parishioners have to 
keep themselves warm with the fervor of their own 
piety. I have forgotten what else was interesting, ex- 
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part of Hastings, 1 believe, but a mile or two from the 
castle, and there called at the lodgings of two friends of 
Eennoch. 

These were Mr. Martin, the author of Bon Gaulticr'a 
ballads, and his wife, the celebrated actress, Helen 
Faucett. Mr. Martin is a barrister, a gentlemfin whose 
face and manners suited me at once ; a simple, refined, 
sincere, cot too demonstrative person. His wife, too, I 
liked ; a tall, dark, fine, and ladylike woman, with the 
simplest manners, that give no trouble at all, and so 
must bo perfect. With these two persons I felt myself, 
almost in a moment, on friendly terms, and in true ac- 
cord, and so I talked, I think, more than I have at any 
time since coming to London. 

■ We took a pleasant lunch at their house ; and then 
they walked with us to the railway station, and there 
they took leave of Bennoch affectionately and of me 
hardly less so ; for, in truth, we had grown to be almost 
friends in this very little while. And as we rattled 
away, I said to Bennoch earnestly, "What good people 
they are ! " — and Bennoch smiled, aa if he had known 
perfectly well that I should think and say so. And 
thus we rushed onward to London ; and I reached St. 
James's Place between nine and ten o'clock, after a very 
intercBting lour, the record of which I wish I could 
have kept as we went along, writing each day's history 
before another day's adventures began. 
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